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PREFACE 

1AM  pleased  to  commend  this  book  as  vividly 
illustrating  the  life  of  a  London  slum  and  the 
work   and   problems   of   the    Church    in    slum 
parishes. 

During  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Morse-Boycott  has 
done  much  for  the  boys  of  Somers  Town,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  enthusiastic  and  persevering 
work. 

A.   F.   LONDON 

FULHAM  PALACE 
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AUTHOR'S  FOREWORD 

THIS  book  is  no  "  official "  account  of  the  work 
of  a  parish,  but  a  picture  of  life  in  and  around 
a  slum.    I  do  not  seek  to  convert  anybody  ; 
I  hope  I  do  not  preach.     I  think  I  shall  make  you 
weep    at   times    with   laughter  .  .  .  and    maybe    in 
sorrow.     One  thing  I  covet  earnestly  .  .  .  that  you 
may  abandon  the  idea  (if  you  hold  it)  that  a  priest's 
life  is  a  dull  one,  and  come  to  see  that  there  is  less 
adventure  and  romance  in  flying  the  Atlantic  for  the 
love  of  applause  than  in  tarrying  in  the  Heart  of  God. 
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TEN  YEARS 
IN  A  LONDON  SLUM 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ADVENTURE 

ET  me  provoke  your  interest  by  a  reverie. 
Ten  years  in  a  London  slum !  Ten  times 
that  time  my  ugly  church  has  darkened  the 
London  sky  and  illumined  lives. 

One  Sunday  morning,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  a  little  boy  became  tired  of  playing  on  brick 
heaps  covered  with  weeds  and  nettle  and  wandered 
towards  a  huge  newly  built  church,  of  Grecian  aspect, 
which  still  ministers  to  Londoners.  It  stood  then  at 
the  end  of  the  great  new  road  ;  but  now  no  road  is 
new,  and  I  need  not  identify  the  church  more  than 
by  saying  that  it  is  the  first  one  that  travellers  meet 
when  they  emerge  from  Euston,  St.  Pancras  and 
King's  Cross  stations. 

The  little  boy  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  church  and 
wondered  who  were  inside.  No  doubt  a  great  com- 
pany, because  many  carriages  were  waiting.  Coach- 
men and  grooms  were  busy  comparing  notes  with 
grooms  and  coachmen  .  .  .  about  their  lords  and 
ladies.  The  little  boy  stood  and  listened.  A  bunch 
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of  daisies  and  dandelions,  gathered  from  the  brick 
heap,  began  to  wilt  in  his  hot  hand.  But  he  clutched 
them  lovingly.  Then  he  thought  that  he  would  take 
a  peep  inside. 

He  walked  up  the  steps  timidly  and  stood  in  the 
porch.  And  at  that  moment  a  gilded  Beadle  came 
out  to  warn  the  coachmen  and  grooms  that  the 
minister  had  reached  the  peroration.  Ferociously  he 
eyed  the  urchin.  "  Be  off  with  you,"  he  said,  "  or  I'll 
have  the  watch  out." 

The  boy  was  terrified  and  ran  back  to  his  field  of 
broken  bricks.  He  still  held  the  dying  daisies  in 
his  hot  hand.  As  he  sat  breathless  on  a  heap  he 
began  to  wonder  why  little  boys  were  not  welcomed 
in  church,  except  when  herded  together  in  a  gallery 
at  appointed  times,  when  they  were  well  rapped  by 
the  Beadle's  stick.  Maybe  God  did  not  want  small 
boys.  .  .  .  Maybe  .  .  . 

"  Johnny  !  Johnny  !  !  John-nee  !  II  "  cried  a  shrill 
voice  at  that  moment.  "  Your  father  wants  his  beer. 
Go  fetch  it." 

Too  well  the  little  boy  knewr  his  mother's  tone  to 
disregard  it,  so  he  rose  reluctantly  and  flung  down  the 
daisies  on  the  spot  where  he  had  picked  them.  And 
the  Angel-who-tidies-up  found  them  there.  Not  long 
after  it  was  arranged  by  mortal  men  (who  knew 
nothing  about  Johnny  and  the  daisies,  and,  I  fear, 
very  little  about  God)  that  a  church  should  be  built 
upon  the  dump.  And  it  was  so.  And  that  church  I 
serve,  who  set  myself  the  task  of  recounting  to  you 
the  strange  adventures,  the  exhausting  efforts,  the 
bewildering  vicissitudes  and  the  ineffable  joys  of  ten 
years'  toil  upon  the  dump.  And  I  beg  you,  if  you  are 
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a  reader  who  has  no  interest  in  religious  matters,  to 
read  me  to  the  end,  because  the  story  that  I  have  to 
unfold,  though  told  from  a  religious  platform,  is  by 
no  means  pap  for  the  pious.  But  let  me  return  to 
the  dump,  for,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  at  the 
outset,  I  must  deck  my  stage  before  I  can  call  my 
players. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  gleaned  from  documents 
about  the  dim  beginnings  of  the  ugly  church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  in  Seymour  Street,  hard  by  Euston 
Station.  It  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Howleigh  on 
the  eleventh  of  May,  in  the  year  of  Grace,  1826.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  no  tricks  it  was  that  bishop  who, 
when  riding  through  the  streets  of  Canterbury,  after 
his  elevation  to  the  Primacy,  met  with  an  intimation 
from  the  populace  that  he  was  an  unpopular  resident. 
There  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  spelling  of  his  name.  In 
"  Bell's  Cathedral  Series  "  I  notice  that  he  is  spelt 
"  Howley,"  and  described  as  "  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  (afterwards  William  II  of  Holland),  then 
successively  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  of  Oxford, 
Bishop  of  London,  1813,  and  archbishop,  1823."  He 
is  reported  to  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 
politics  and  State  ceremonials,  and  to  have  marked 
the  transition  between  the  new  regime  and  the  old 
princely  days  of  the  archbishops.  A  poor  epitaph  to 
one  so  highly  placed,  and  it  leaves  out  the  cat,  and  a 
piece  of  immortal  philosophy.  Archbishop  Howley 
(spell  it  as  you  will)  was  riding  with  his  chaplain 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Canterbury  when  the 
mob  flung  a  dead  cat  through  the  window.  It  hit 
the  archbishop,  and  he  rubbed  his  cheek  discon- 
solately. His  chaplain  was  loud  in  commiseration. 
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"  But  let  us  be  thankful,"  said  the  great  Howley, 
"  that  the  cat  was  not  alive." 

St.  Mary's  was  consecrated,  then,  by  the  aforesaid 
Howley.  It  is  said  that  it  was  built  as  a  memorial  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  But  we,  in  the  latter  days, 
have  often  forgotten  the  warfare  it  was  upraised  to 
commemorate,  and  have  called  it,  among  ourselves, 
the  Ypres  Salient.  You  will  understand  me  better 
presently. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  our  fragmentary 
documents,  the  Somers  Chapel,  as  it  was  then  called 
(it  soon  had  a  more  personal  name),  was  a  proprietary 
chapel  of  St.  Pancras  new  church,  which  had  been 
built  a  few  years  earlier.  That  Grecian  building  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  famous  old  St.  Pancras  church. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  had  caused  the  disappearance 
of  the  latter,  which  still  stands  and  ministers  to  a 
district ;  but  at  that  time  old  St.  Pancras  Church  had 
been  found  inadequate  in  size,  in  view  of  the  influx 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation. New  St.  Pancras  Church  is,  then,  the  mother 
of  the  Somers  Chapel,  and  old  St.  Pancras  is  her  granny. 

The  granny  is  venerable  and  famous. 

"  *  Al-ways  rusty  !  His  fingers  is  al-ways  rusty  !  ' 
muttered  young  Jerry.  c  Where  does  my  father  get 
all  the  iron  rust  from  ?  He  don't  get  no  iron  rust 
here.'  " 

After  that  young  Jerry  said  to  his  father,  "  Oh, 
father,  I  should  like  to  be  a  Resurrection-man  when 
I'm  quite  growed  up."  To  which  Mr.  Cruncher 
answered  :  "  It  depends  on  how  you  dewelop  your 
talents." 

Mr.  Cruncher  and  Co.  had  spent  an  unprofitable 
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and  creepy  night  in  company  with  St.  Mary's  granny, 
digging  in  God's  Acre  for  a  body  and  finding  a  coffin 
full  of  stones.  We  must  blame  the  medical  profession 
for  encouraging  an  unwholesome  and  irreverent  trade. 
Young  Jerry,  who  had  been  dogging  the  Resurrection- 
men,  nearly  froze  with  fright  as  he  gazed  through  the 
iron  gate  when  the  clock  chimed.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  Dickens  perpetrated  an  anachronism  because,  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  granny-church  had  no 
iron  gate  at  all. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Crunchers,  and  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  St.  Pancras  old  church  is  the  most  famous  in 
London.  It  stands  now  amid  dismal  surroundings, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  on  a  hillock  surrounded  by  fields  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Fleet,  which  flowed  past  it  under  an  avenue 
of  fine  elms.  Opposite  was  a  pond  full  of  tadpoles, 
much  frequented  by  gamins. 

I  am  not  digressing.  My  description  has  point  and 
purpose.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  the 
difference  between  the  neighbourhood  then  and  now. 
Unless  I  can  do  so  they  may  not  apprehend  the 
awfulness  of  our  slums,  in  which  are  living-rooms 
where  the  sun  never  penetrates,  and  herded  multi- 
tudes who  would  call  one  mad  if  one  told  them  that, 
barely  a  century  ago,  their  hovels  were  undreamed 
of  and  their  mean  streets  fields  of  buttercups.  But  so 
it  was.  John  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  Book  for  a  Rainy 
Day,  says  :  "I  remember  well  that  in  an  autumn 
evening  of  the  year  1777,  during  the  time  my  father 
lived  in  Norton  Street,  going  with  him  and  his  pupils 
on  a  sketching  party  to  what  is  now  called  Pancras 
Old  Church,  and  that  Whitefield's  Chapel,  in  Totten- 
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ham  Court  Road,  Montague  House,  Bedford  House, 
the  Baltimore  Houses,  were  then  uninterruptedly  seen 
from  the  churchyard,  which  was  at  that  time  so  rural 
that  it  was  only  enclosed  by  a  low  and  very  old  hand- 
railing,  in  some  parts  entirely  covered  by  docks  and 
nettles." 

Our  granny  was  the  last  church  in  England  where 
a  bell  was  tolled  for  the  Mass  in  Latin.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
graves  of  Roman  Catholics,  especially  priests,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  churchyard,  but  the  reason  is 
more  obvious.  In  1791  a  portion  of  the  ground  was 
allotted  as  a  burial  place  for  the  refugees  from  France, 
who  were  then  settling  thickly  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  "  fell  into  prayer  "  when  passing 
the  churchyard,  and,  when  asked  by  a  friend  the 
reason,  said  that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  some 
Roman  Catholics  were  burnt  there. 

Tradition  says  that  a  Roman  temple  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  church,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
finding  of  Roman  bricks  in  1847.  The  foundation  of 
the  church  is  still  enshrouded  in  mystery.  The  Rev. 
Waldon  Champneys,  vicar  in  1796,  dated  its  origin 
from  the  fourth  century.  Documents  relative  thereto 
exist  in  Rome,  but  permission  to  examine  them  was 
then  withheld.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  confirmed  and  appropriated  to  the  canons  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Fulcherius  the  priest  was  made  per- 
petual vicar  under  the  annual  pension  of  two  shillings. 
In  1251  there  was  a  visitation.  An  inventory  refers 
to  a  small  censer,  a  good  stone  font,  and  a  small 
marble  stone  for  carrying  the  pyx.  Eventually  the 
church  became  ruinous  and  was  probably  pulled 
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down.  The  present  structure  was  erected  in  1350. 
At  the  Reformation  another  inventory  was  made, 
but  the  items  were  few,  and  then  came  hard  times. 
A  writer  in  1593  said  :  "  Although  this  place  be  as 
it  were  forsaken  of  old,  and  true  men  seldom  frequent 
the  same,  but  upon  devyne  occasions,  yet  it  is  visited 
by  thieves,  who  assemble  not  there  to  pray,  but  to 
wait  for  praye,  and  manie  fall  into  their  hands, 
clothed,  that  are  glad  when  they  are  escaped  naked. 
Walk  there  not  too  late." 

So  much  for  our  granny.  We  are  proud  of  our 
house  and  lineage.  Her  Grecian  daughter  was  born 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  the  Somers  Chapel  soon 
afterwards.  Neither  of  the  children  could  properly 
be  called  beautiful.  The  youngest  is  downright  ugly, 
although,  like  the  King's  daughter  sung  of  by  the 
psalmist,  "  all  glorious  within." 

Her  rude  exterior  has  ever  been  a  target  for  chaff. 
"  The  ludicrous  front  of  St.  Mary's,  Somers  Town, 
with  doors  so  high  that  giants  may  get  through  and 
keep  their  impious  turbans  on,"  was  given  side  by 
side  with  Skirlaugh  Chapel,  Yorkshire,  by  Pugin  in 
his  Contrasts.  When  opened  in  1826  by  the  aforesaid 
Bishop  Howley  the  choice  specimen  of  "  Commis- 
sioner's Gothic"  was  dubbed  the  "Seymour  Street" 
or  "  Mr.  Judkin's  "  Chapel. 

Mr.  Owen  P.  Thomas,  who  was  Dickens's  school- 
fellow for  about  two  years  (1824-26),  both  being 
scholars  at  Mr.  Jones's  Classical  and  Commercial 
Academy,  then  situate  at  the  corner  of  Granby  Street 
and  the  Hampstead  Road,  met  the  future  novelist 
one  Sunday  morning,  shortly  after  he  left  school,  and 
they  "  very  piously  attended  the  morning  service  at 
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Seymour  Street  Chapel."  "  I  am  sorry  to  say," 
relates  Thomas,  "  Master  Dickens  did  not  attend  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  the  service,  but  incited  me  to 
laughter  by  declaring  his  dinner  was  ready  and  the 
potatoes  would  be  spoiled,  and,  in  fact,  behaved  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  was  lucky  for  us  we  were  not 
ejected  from  the  chapel." 

How  cheering  is  that  anecdote  to  us  who  have  so 
many  times  wrestled  with  wild  little  beasts  at  Ephesus. 
It  points  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  of  Somers  Town 
were  then  not  more  degenerate  than  they  now  are  ! 

Mr.  Judkin's  Chapel,  to  give  my  "  Church  of  Ad- 
venture "  the  name  it  bore  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  in  pious  homage  to  its  first  minister,  had  a 
curious  opening.  An  account  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  in  November  1827,  speaks  of  it  as  having 
attracted  a  degree  of  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  converts  from  Popery  who  had  made  their 
recantations  within  its  walls.  "  It  derives,"  it  said, 
"  a  lustre  from  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Judkin,  whose 
merits  as  a  divine  are  not  eclipsed  by  his  talents  as 
a  poet  and  an  artist."  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  any  poems  or  paintings  to  confirm  this  statement, 
however,  and  so,  a  century  later,  the  divinity  of  Mr. 
Judkin  eclipses  his  creative  art ! 

When  Mr.  Judkin's  Chapel  was  first  opened  there 
was  a  scanty  attendance ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  in 
order  to  attract  a  congregation,  it  was  announced 
that  a  Popish  priest  would,  upon  a  day  appointed,  be 
received  into  the  Established  Church.  This  exciting 
event  duly  took  place  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  congregation  of  the  quality. 

The  neighbourhood  was,  at  that  time,  filled  by  highly 
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respectable  residents.  The  first  Baptisms  Register 
of  Mr.  Judkin's  Chapel,  which  had  escaped  notice 
for  a  number  of  years  until  I  was  fortunate  to  find 
it,  throws  light  on  their  occupations.  One  page 
records  that  in  1829  children  were  born  to  residents 
whose  several  occupations  were  those  of  the  sculptor, 
the  coachmaker,  the  carpenter,  the  grocer,  the  excise- 
man, Attorney's  clerk,  "  gent.",  conveyancy  clerk 
and  mechanic.  In  1864  the  neighbourhood  was 
unchanged.  The  farmer,  the  surgeon,  the  pianoforte 
maker,  the  publisher,  the  coal  dealer,  the  harness 
maker,  the  "  gent.",  the  surgeon  and  the  manu- 
facturer still  brought  their  children  to  be  christened. 

Houses  were  springing  up  like  mushrooms  in  the 
night  when  the  Somers  Chapel  was  built.  "  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  says  an  old 
number  of  the  London  Diocesan  Magazine,  "  the 
greater  part  of  the  borough  of  St.  Pancras  consisted 
of  farms,  pasture  lands  and  market  gardens.  In  1742 
there  were  merely  122  houses  with  600  inhabitants. 
Even  in  1777  the  view  of  the  northern  heights  was 
entirely  uninterrupted  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Queen's  Square  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

"  But  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  rural  peace  of  St.  Pancras  was  broken  for  ever. 
In  Somers  Town,  streets  of  mean  houses  were  hastily 
run  up  by  speculative  builders,  and  were  eagerly 
occupied  by  the  numerous  refugees  who  came  over 
from  France  during  the  Revolution.  Russell  Square 
was  built  in  1807,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a 
continuous  advance  of  building  towards  the  north." 
Thus  was  defied  Mother  Shipton's  prophecy,  to  wit, 
that  London  should  be  disastrously  destroyed  at 
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what  time  it  were  joined  to  Highgate  by  a  continuous 
row  of  houses. 

"  The  population  began  to  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  until  in  1811  there  were  5826  inhabited 
houses,  with  a  population  of  46,333.  Ten  years  later 
these  numbers  were  respectively  8824  and  71,838. 
This  huge  growth  was  but  meagrely  provided  with  the 
opportunities  of  religious  worship.  St.  Pancras  Old 
Church  was  in  1820  far  smaller  than  at  the  present 
day,  affording  accommodation  for  120  people  only." 

Mr.  Hone  never  fails  to  illuminate  old  London,  and 
he  wrote  in  1823  (three  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  Somers  Chapel)  that  "  Somers  Town  has  no 
other  division  from  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  but  a 
road,  and  Kentish  and  Camden  Towns  will  soon  be 
closely  connected  with  it."  Nine  years  later  he  said 
that  it  had  become  little  better  than  another  arm  to 
the  "  Monster  Briareus  "  of  London,  though  he  could 
remember  when  it  was  "  isolated  and  sunny  when 
he  first  haunted  it  as  a  boy."  He  tells  the  following 
tale  : 

"  Mr.  .  .  .  ,  a  middle-aged  gentleman  who  had 
long  been  afflicted  by  various  disorders,  and  especially 
by  the  gout,  had  so  far  recovered  from  a  severe  attack 
of  the  latter  complaint,  that  he  was  enabled  to  stand, 
yet  with  so  little  advantage  that  he  could  not  walk 
more  than  fifty  yards,  and  it  took  him  nearly  an 
hour  to  perform  that  distance.  While  thus  enfeebled 
by  suffering,  and  safely  creeping  in  great  difficulty, 
on  a  sunny  day,  along  a  footpath  by  the  side  of  a  field 
near  Somers  Town,  he  was  alarmed  by  loud  cries 
intermingled  with  screams  of  many  voices  behind 
him.  From  his  infirmity  he  could  only  turn  very 
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slowly  round,  and  then,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw, 
within  a  yard  of  his  coat-tail,  the  horns  of  a  mad 
bullock — when,  to  the  equal  astonishment  of  its 
pursuers,  this  unhappy  gentleman  instantly  leaped 
the  fence,  and,  overcome  by  terror,  continued  to  run 
with  amazing  celerity  nearly  the  whole  distance  of  the 
field,  while  the  animal  kept  its  own  course  along  the 
road."  I  commend  this  "  Miracle  "  to  the  attention 
of  the  publicity  agents  to  Messrs.  Bovril. 

"  The  oldest  inhabitant,"  he  goes  on,  "  could  also 
talk  with  great  volubility  respecting  the  site  on  which 
Somers  Town  now  stands — how,  some  sixty  or  seventy 
or  more  years  ago,  it  was  a  piece  of  wild  common  or 
barren  brickfield,  whither  resorted  on  Sundays  the 
bird  fanciers  and  many  of  the  *  roughs  '  from  London 
to  witness  dog-fights,  bull-baiting,  and  other  rude 
sports  now  happily  unknown  in  the  locality.  This 
*  oldest  inhabitant '  would  probably  contrast  the 
dark  ages  of  Somers  Town  with  its  present  enlightened 
and  civilized  days,  and  conclude  an  animated 
harangue  with  the  words  :  '  Nobody  would  believe 
that  here,  where  I  can  now  purchase  tea,  coffee,  beef, 
everything  I  want,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  that  such 
barbarous  practices  were  followed  while  bishops  and 
divines  were  preaching  in  St.  Paul's,  St.  Pancras,  and 
in  all  the  churches  around  on  the  Divine  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath  ;  nobody  would  believe  such  a  thing 
now.'  "  Nobody  would,  a  century  later  1  All  the 
same,  although  the  residents  of  Somers  Town  are 
nowadays  too  poor  to  be  able  to  purchase  tea,  coffee, 
and  beef  in  any  large  or  consistent  quantities,  they 
still  enjoy  dog- fights. 
I  must  say  a  word  about  the  Roman  Catholic 
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chapel.  The  evening  of  the  penal  laws  was  drawing 
to  its  close.  Emancipation  was  at  hand.  But  the 
Somers  Town  Chapel  of  St.  Aloysius  ...  a  building 
less  pretentious  than  St.  Mary's,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  scolded  for  its  depressing  aspect,  for,  we  must 
remember,  it  was  forbidden  to  Roman  Catholics  to 
build  spires  to  their  churches,  .  .  .  had  been  erected 
in  1808,  and  still  is  here  to-day.  It  was  founded  for 
the  French  refugees  by  the  Abbe  Carron,  and  had  a 
Father  Nerinck  for  its  minister  during  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  had  joined  the  Abbe  Carron  in  1800, 
having  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Cayenne,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Republicans.  He  was 
ordained  in  St.  Aloysius. 

To  this  day  one  may  meet  French  names  among  the 
very  poor  of  Somers  Town.  Dejardin,  Delaparelle, 
etc.,  have  an  obvious  origin,  and  I  am  told,  though 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  proving  it,  that  up  and 
down  the  back  parts  of  Somers  Town  hovels  there 
are  old  and  exquisite  French  doors,  brought  over  by 
the  refugees. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  association  of  Charles 
Dickens  with  Somers  Town.  Dickens  loved  Somers 
Town,  as  does  Mr.  Pett  Ridge,  whom  I  shall  shortly 
quote  (and  then  have  done  with  quotation,  for  I  am 
thirsting  to  proceed  with  my  own  misadventures  as 
soon  as  I  have  put  into  place  the  sundry  bits  of 
scenery).  Master  Copperfield  lived  in  13  Johnson 
Street,  now  preserved  as  a  Children's  Library  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  a  former  Magdalen  College 
(Oxford)  Missioner,  the  Rev.  Brett  Langstaff,  who 
had  a  flair  for  picturesque  work  that  was  non- 
clerical,  though  worthy  of  commendation.  Dickens 
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would  have  worked  Mr.  Langstaff  into  one  of  his 
books  with  a  blithe  heart,  for  he  was  truly  a  figure 
in  the  mean  streets  of  Somers  Town,  with  his  immacu- 
late dress  and  top-hat.  Oddly  enough,  Somers  Town 
was  not  derisive,  and  the  little  children  clung  to  him. 
No.  13  is  worth  a  visit,  for  there  lived  Micawber, 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 

That  is  Somers  Town  nowadays  to  a  nicety.  It  is 
always  on  the  look-out  for  something  to  turn  up, 
whether  it  be  a  dog-fight  on  a  dull  day,  or  a  raid  upon 
the  gamblers,  or  the  money  for  the  nightly  ration  of 
fish  and  chips.  That,  too,  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  have 
worked  in  the  "  Church  of  Adventure."  The  un- 
expected has  always  happened  and  always  will  happen, 
so  long  as  Somers  Town  remains  true  unto  itself.  It 
may  be  its  French  origin.  It  is  Micawberish  to  the 
heart. 

Dickens  loved  Somers  Town.  I  am  sure  that  a 
great  many  of  his  characters  walked  in  its  streets. 
One  of  them  (in  Bleak  House)  lived  in  the  old  Polygon 
Buildings  that  formerly  faced  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Aloysius.  I  have  read  pages  of  Dickens  in  the  lives 
of  the  men  and  women  and  children  with  whom  I 
have  companied  in  the  "  Church  of  Adventure."  But 
let  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  speak  at  this  point.  He  says  : 
"  No  one  will  pretend  that  Somers  Town  is  bracing, 
or  that  it  is  a  winsome  bit  of  England,  or  that  it  is 
an  ideal  holiday  resort  .  .  .  the  casual  visitor  judges 
the  neighbourhood  by  Seymour  Street,  and  Seymour 
Street  just  now  is  not  looking  its  best ;  the  thorough- 
fare and  the  houses  have  a  second-hand  appearance 
for  which  the  Railway  Clearing  House  fails  to  com- 
pensate to  any  great  extent.  But  affection  is  not 
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always  caused  or  provoked  by  beauty.  Plain- 
featured  women,  for  example,  can  be  highly  engaging. 
Even  Seymour  Street — when  on  an  evening  in  the 
summer  boys  play  lamp-post  cricket,  and  any  hit 
that  strikes  a  passer-by  counts  four — has  its 
attraction.  ..." 

It  is  some  time  since  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  wrote  thus 
eulogistically  of  the  place  he  loves.  In  loving  it,  I 
go  hand-in-hand  with  him  unto  the  end  of  my  days. 
But  there  is  no  beauty  in  Seymour  Street,  or  any  other 
street,  or  grove,  or  crescent,  or  square.  Pretentious 
houses  built  for  one  family  are  indwelt  by  six  or 
seven  families.  The  children  are  wilder  and  rougher 
than  they  were. 

There  are  no  attractions  .  .  .  except  the  redundant 
taverns. 

There  is  one  place  .  .  .  the  "  Church  of  Adven- 
ture," whose  hours  have  never  been  restricted, 
whose  doors  seldom  shut,  and  wherein,  when  grey 
dawn  steals  fitfully  down  Seymour  Street  full  of 
matutinal  taxi-cabs,  or  winking  farthing  dips  in  upper 
windows,  when  lads  and  lassies  go  dancing  home  with 
raucous  shouts,  may  be  heard  the  merriment  of  the 
Gospel  .  .  .  the  shout  of  them  that  triumph  and  the 
song  of  them  that  feast.  But  come  with  me.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  II 

"SCENES"    OF    CLERICAL   LIFE 


1 


"\HERE  axe  fields  of  sweet  content  where 
every  prospect  pleases.  I  have  longed  for 
them.  I  have  longed  for  quiet  days,  for  men 
and  women  who  think  and  act  slowly,  for  a  dependable 
environment  where  the  most  energetic  of  events  are 
the  gradual  change  of  season  and  the  even  round  of 
rustic  labour.  There,  oblivious  to  the  turmoil  of 
cities,  I  feel  I  could  write  the  most  tender  poetry  and 
peaceful  prose. 

I  really  could. 

I  was  hurrying  home  one  night  to  get  my  supper. 
The  very  sight  of  the  fried  fish  shops  gave  edge  to 
my  appetite,  and  I  reckoned  that  at  last  I  had  an 
hour  which  reasonably  I  might  call  my  own.  After 
supper  there  would  be  peace — provided  the  gas 
stove  did  not  go  out  just  at  the  time  when  one 
hadn't  any  pennies  handy.  But  alas  !  "  the  best-laid 
plans  .  .  ." 

I  saw  a  crowd,  and  when  one  sees  a  crowd  in  London 
one  simply  must  go  and  look.  It  was  a  jocular  crowd  in 
front  of  a  closed  shop.  By  the  window  was  a  frail  little 
woman  who  danced  and  gesticulated  and  beat  upon 
the  pane.  "  Let  me  in,  let  me  in  !  "  she  sobbed.  The 
more  she  danced  and  shouted,  the  merrier  became  the 
crowd.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  woman  and  angry  with  the 
crowd.  I  forced  my  way  through — a  parson  has 
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certain  privileges — and  took  the  woman  by  the  arm. 
"  What's  up,  Mother  ?  "  I  asked. 

A  haggard,  tear-stained  face  looked  up  at  me,  and 
a  shrill  voice  piped  :  "  My  son  owns  this  shop,  and 
he's  turned  me  out — me  ! — his  mother  ! J!  She  beat 
on  the  window  again. 

I  was  about  to  inquire  why  her  son  had  turned  his 
mother  out  when  the  unexpected  happened.  She  and 
I  were  standing  on  a  grating.  Squish  !  From  beneath 
the  grating  rose  a  cascade  of  water,  and  I  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot.  The  crowd  shrieked  with  joy.  I 
lost  my  sense  of  dignity,  but  not  my  head.  Wiping 
my  glasses,  I  turned  to  the  merry  crowd  and  said  : 
"  Look  here,  the  cops  will  be  along  soon ;  who'll 
help  me  to  get  her  away  ?  "  A  rough-looking  man 
responded,  and  he  and  I  together  led  the  unfortunate 
little  woman  from  the  scene.  The  difficulty  was  that 
she  had  in  her  hand  a  bag  which  I  felt  certain  my 
assistant  wanted  to  walk  off  with.  But  he  got  no 
chance ! 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  not  to  lose  one's  head 
with  one's  dignity  in  Somers  Town.  I  have  a  friend, 
a  Scot,  who  always  looks  in  upon  me  on  his  rare  visits 
to  London.  He  is  a  composer  and  organist,  so  you 
will  understand  his  temperament.  We  were  walking 
along  a  busy  street  when  our  talk  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  a  woman  who  was  selling  cabbages,  which, 
although  godsends  to  anxious  housewives,  are  useless 
to  a  canny  Scot  and  a  parson  in  a  busy  London  street. 
"  No,  thanks,"  we  said. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must !  And  see,  it  has  a  lovely 
heart !  " 

Even  its  good-heartedness  left  us  cold. 
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"  A  clergyman  like  you  knows  what  to  do  with  a 
good  cabbage.  Only  tuppence-ha'penny  !  " 

I  shook  my  head  decidedly.  Then  she  tackled  the 
Scot,  thrusting  the  cabbage  in  his  face  and  crying  : 
44  Look  for  yourself !  "  He  impatiently  refused,  and 
at  that  she  got  angry.  Leaving  her  wares  on  the  kerb, 
she  brandished  the  rejected  cabbage  aloft  and  thrust 
her  arm  into  the  Scot's. 

"  Go  away  !  "  said  he.  But  he  could  not  dislodge 
her  until  she  had  walked  with  him,  arm-in-arm,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  yards.  His  visits  to  London 
have  since  become  infrequent,  and  he  comes  by 
night. 

I  am  not,  however,  sure  that  broad  daylight  isn't 
better  than  darkness  when  the  unexpected  happens. 
At  any  rate,  there  was  one  dark  night  when  my 
heart  sank  into  my  boots.  It  was  soon  after  the  War. 
Everybody  was  collecting  money  for  war  memorials, 
but  the  money  came  in  slowly. 

"  Give  me  a  box,"  said  I  in  a  rash  moment,  "  and  I 
will  get  the  rest."  Armed  with  a  great  wooden  box, 
I  sallied  forth,  in  dignified  clerical  garments,  and 
attacked  the  local  public-houses.  The  difficulty  about 
collecting  money  in  public-houses  is  that  they  have 
so  many  departments.  As  soon  as  you  have  run  the 
gauntlet  of  one  you  must  enter  another,  and  be 
visible  to  all  at  the  same  time.  One  man  jocularly 
offered  me  a  drink,  and  has  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  I  gave  him  when  I  accepted  his  offer  !  However, 
I  got  a  deal  of  money.  It  was  a  long  toil  round,  and 
my  box  got  heavier  and  heavier.  At  last  I  reached 
the  last  public-house,  in  a  very  rough  street.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  street  badly  lighted.  I 
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entered  the  brilliantly  lighted  bar,  and  collected 
pennies. 

When  I  had  done,  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
doorway,  looking  out  into  the  darkness.  Then,  to 
my  disgust  and  horror,  the  front  of  the  collecting-box 
flew  open,  and  the  whole  of  my  treasure,  pennies  and 
small  silver,  rolled  in  every  direction.  At  once  I  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  rough  lads. 

*4  Look  here,  boys,"  I  cried  in  despair,  "  all  this 
money  is  for  the  war  memorial  at  the  church."  I 
expected  the  worst.  But  actually  they  scooped  the 
money  up  in  handfuls  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  don't 
believe  any  of  them  kept  a  penny.  One  of  them  said  : 
"  We'll  bring  anything  else  we  find  round  to  the 
church." 

Which  reminds  me  how  a  mother  brought  her  son. 
She  was  a  fond  mother,  and  fixed  the  day  for  his 
wedding.  Both  parties,  she  said,  lived  in  the  parish. 
She  gave  names  and  addresses.  Meanwhile,  the  son 
sat  silent  and  perspiring.  I  filled  in  the  form  for 
them,  collected  a  modest  one  and  sixpence,  and  the 
banns  were  duly  called. 

Now,  some  churches  are  lax  about  weddings  and 
some  are  strict.  I  incline  to  be  strict  (as  I  once  wedded 
a  maiden  to  a  bigamist,  who  was  eventually 
imprisoned),  so  I  tried  to  find  the  happy  pair  before 
the  wedding  day.  I  wore  myself  out  trying  to  find 
them,  but  it  was  no  good — the  address  was  false,  and 
there  were  no  means  of  discovering  them. 

I  waited  for  the  awful  day.  It  came,  and  so  did 
they,  with  their  chariots  and  retinue  and  crowd  of 
sightseers.  The  young  man  wore  a  white  carnation, 
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and  a  pale  face.  He  sat  in  his  father's  pocket,  so  to 
speak,  who  was  a  meek  little  man,  fat  and  friendly. 
I  was  smitten  to  the  heart. 

"  Will  you  just  write  down  your  name  and 
address  ? "  I  asked  the  bridegroom.  Scenting  no 
trouble,  he  obeyed,  and  wrote  an  address  which  did 
not  tally  with  the  banns  book.  When  the  bride 
arrived,  I  made  a  similar  request,  and  she  gave  an 
address  outside  the  parish.  I  had  a  clear  case.  I 
could  have  overlooked,  with  a  lecture,  their  dishonesty, 
had  they  actually  lived  within  the  parish.  But  one 
of  them  did  not,  and  the  banns,  which  described  them 
as  "  both  of  this  parish,"  were  invalid. 

There  was  a  terrible  hullabaloo.  The  meek  man 
wept.  The  irate  mother  pointed  with  frenzy  to  the 
wedding  chariots.  The  bride  fainted.  The  bride- 
groom ran  to  and  fro  consulting  his  friends.  I  pointed 
the  obvious  moral,  and  told  them  to  trust  the  parson 
in  future  with  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  I  said  I  would  put  the  correct  banns  up  on  the 
next  Sunday,  and  wed  them  in  three  weeks'  time. 
They  departed  disconsolately,  and  were  shortly  after- 
wards married  at  a  register  office.  The  next  day  the 
bridegroom  turned  up  to  demand  his  one  and  sixpence, 
but  did  not  get  it. 

The  interesting  thing  was  that  as  soon  as  peace 
ensued,  who  should  come  and  speak  to  me  but  a 
detective,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  affair.  If  I 
had  been  weak  I  might  have  been  clapped  into 
prison  ! 

On  occasions  when  there  are  many  weddings  we 
split  them  up  into  groups,  and  each  priest  performs 
his  task  at  a  different  altar.  Confusion  sometimes 
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occurs.  One  priest,  who  was  deaf,  was  busily  marry- 
ing a  couple  whom  I  ought  to  have  had.  The  papers 
had  got  mixed,  and  the  unhappy  couples  were  too 
nervous  at  first  to  point  out  the  error.  At  last  my 
couple  burst  out,  in  the  middle  of  the  service  :  "  You're 
marrying  the  wrong  lot !  They're  over  there,"  pointing 
to  the  deaf  priest,  who  was  oblivious  of  his  couple's 
agitation.  Then  we  had  to  sort  them  out  and  begin 
again. 

Thus  is  a  parson's  life  a  very  beautiful  life, 
punctuated  (and  sometimes  punctured)  by  the  most 
ludicrous  events.  It  is,  of  course,  the  deep  solemnity 
of  his  task  that  makes  funny  things  the  funnier. 
One  is  thankful  for  the  funny  things.  My  spiritual 
conferences  with  people  concerning  the  health  of 
their  souls,  for  instance,  would  be  heavy  affairs  were 
they  not  lightened  by  the  sparkling  humour  of  life. 

For  instance,  a  lad  of  fourteen  winters,  wl>o  was 
troubled  with  bad  thoughts,  sought  my  advice.  "  Do 
something  you  are  interested  in,"  I  said  to  him,  "  and 
the  bad  thoughts  will  flee  away."  He  came  to  me 
later.  He  said  :  "  Do  you  remember  the  advice  you 
gave  me  ?  "  I  said  :  "  Yes."  He  said  :  "  I  tried  it. 
I  like  singing  best  of  all,  so,  when  the  thoughts  came, 
I  started  to  sing  a  hymn,  and  my  mother  smacked 
me  over  the  jore  and  asked  me  what  I  was  moaning 
for."  Thus  are  Christian  martyrs  moulded  from 
lumps  of  clay  ! 

Sometimes,  however,  our  excitements  are  on  a 
wider  scale.  One  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  service, 
there  came  a  scare  of  fire.  I  rushed  outside  and  saw 
a  volume  of  smoke  bursting  from  the  tower.  The 
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tower  is  our  pet  despair.  The  worst  thing  the  Germans 
ever  did  was  to  forget  to  drop  a  bomb  on  it.  It 
survived  the  War,  and  when  our  church  kept  its 
centenary,  with  a  restoration,  just  when  it  was  all 
done,  the  tower,  which  we  had  thought  was  safe, 
began  to  lean  over,  and  we  had  to  start  afresh. 
The  tower  has  been  the  scene  of  many  trying  happen- 
ings. I  have  searched  its  dark  and  dusty  recesses 
with  policemen  for  supposed  burglars  ;  I  have  chased 
naughty  choristers  there  who  hid  in  corners  till  I 
had  passed  by,  and  then  went  down  and  locked  the 
doors.  Oh  !  that  tower  !  It  was  at  it  again.  I  went 
up  its  rickety  passage-way,  with  a  candle  in  hand,  to 
find  the  fire.  The  smoke  was  there  all  right.  Surely, 
I  thought,  at  last  we  shall  have  a  real  fire,  and  in- 
surance, and  a  beautiful  new  spire,  and  a  peal  of 
melodious  bells  instead  of  old  cracked  Lizzie.  In  the 
far  distance  the  vicar  was  singing  hymns  with  a 
congregation.  He  little  knows,  I  thought,  of  what  is 
going  on.  Won't  he  be  mad  to  think  there  has  been 
a  raging  fire  in  his  tower,  and  me  losing  my  life  to 
keep  it  going. 

Presently  up  through  the  darkness  came  a  fireman's 
helmet.  I  peeped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  saw, 
far  down  in  the  street  below,  six  fire- engines  and 
about  five  thousand  people.  Still  the  vicar  sang  his 
hymns,  dear  thing,  but  we  could  not  find  the  fire. 
Then  somebody  said  :  "  Perhaps  it's  in  the  furnace." 
We  all  went  down,  then,  into  the  lower  regions  of  the 
earth.  "  Wotcher  want  ?  "  asked  the  man  who  lights 
the  furnace,  poking  his  head  out  of  the  stokehole. 
"  Fire  ?  Of  course  there  is.  To-morrow's  Sunday. 
Ain't  you  seen  that  chimbley  wot  runs  along  the 
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tower  ?  "  It  was  a  funny  thing — we  had  never  seen 
it  before  !  Anyway,  I  was  not  responsible  for  calling 
the  engines,  nor  for  what  the  fireman  said,  and  in  a 
church  tower,  too.  .  .  . 

The  strangest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  was 
when  I  was  made  to  take  a  funeral  service  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  Cemetery,  thinking,  all  the  while,  that  it  was 
Church  of  England.  It  is  a  peculiar  story.  One 
day  I  was  besought,  on  the  telephone,  to  go  to  a 
cemetery  to  conduct  a  child's  funeral.  I  knew  the 
family.  I  had  no  reason  to  imagine  that  it  was  not 
to  be  a  Church  of  England  funeral.  I  took  a  taxi  at 
once,  and  was  met  at  the  gates  by  the  undertaker, 
who  mounted  the  car.  "  That's  funny,"  I  thought, 
as  we  turned  an  unfamiliar  corner.  I  went  into  the 
little  chapel.  My  mind  was  strangely  bewildered.  I 
noticed  the  Catholic  holy-water  stoup,  and  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  whether  it  were  a  C.  of  E.  umbrella 
stand  or  not.  I  noticed  the  altar  decking,  and 
thought :  "  This  cemetery  chapel  is  very  '  high.'  ! 
A  haze  of  incense  hung  about.  I  thought :  "It  must 
be  a  chapel  shared  by  both  the  churches." 

So  I  took  the  service,  in  borrowed  plumes.  I  wore 
a  biretta  I  found  in  the  vestry,  and  I  used  the 
smouldering  incense.  I  stood  at  the  graveside  hard 
by,  and  then  came  back  ...  to  find  that  the  burial 
certificate  was  registered  "  R.C."  At  once  I  saw  that 
I  had  been  masquerading  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain.  I  went  away  in  fear  and  trembling,  my 
ears  buzzing  with  the  thanks  of  the  funeral  party. 
To  this  day  I  have  never  sorted  the  mystery  out. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  horrid  trick  I  played  the 
Roman  Catholic  presbytery.  I  wanted  once  to  get 
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as  many  mothers  to  a  service  as  I  could  gather  round 
me.  I  said,  by  letter :  "  Babies  may  be  left  at 
No.  19,"  a  parish  house.  The  typist  made  a  bad 
mistake.  She  put  49.  It  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
presbytery.  How  many  babies  were  left  there  I  have 
never  dared  to  inquire. 

Thus,  whatever  are  the  hardships  of  the  clergy 
(and  they  are  many),  there  is  one  thing  they  never 
have  to  face — monotony.  Their  day  is  thronged  with 
different  experiences.  No  day  is  quite  like  the  last. 
Luncheon  with  a  belted  earl  (or  some  high  nob)  and 
tea  with  a  poor  old  thing  in  a  back  and  dingy  attic, 
who  makes  it  strong,  with  condensed  milk ;  a  gay 
marriage  service,  and,  ten  minutes  later,  a  funeral ;  a 
harrowing  hour  with  a  dying  man,  in  a  hot  and 
crowded  room,  and  then  a  romp  with  the  youngsters 
in  the  vestry  ;  an  hour  or  so  on  one's  knees,  to  catch 
a  gleam  of  radiance,  while  the  shadows  steep  the 
silent  church  and  the  last  rays  of  light  throw  down 
a  carpet  of  colour  from  the  painted  windows,  and 
then  a  roystering  concert,  during  which  you  sing,  to 
the  vast  enjoyment  of  the  company,  "  Show  me  the 
way  to  go  home  "  ;  a  day  begun  in  that  deep  silence 
of  dawn  which  is  but  sleeping  music,  and  ended  in  a 
street  fight. 

Ah  !  the  parson's  life  is  one  of  contrasts,  and  he 
has  to  be  made  of  india-rubber  to  stand  it  long. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  he  has  his  little 
setbacks.  Once  I  took  some  Somers  Town  boys  to 
the  baths.  It  was  a  purling  hot  day,  and  the  weather 
affected  our  tempers.  When,  therefore,  one  of  the 
cherubs  provided  me  with  sauce  most  rich  and  rare,  I 
smote  him  hard  upon  a  suitable  spot,  and  went  my 
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way  rejoicing.  The  rogue  went  home  a-howling,  and 
44  fainted  "  on  his  doorstep.  Such  consummate  acting 
naturally  appealed  to  his  sister  Sally,  who,  saluting 
her  friends,  sallied  forth  to  the  slaughter. 

It  was  a  balmy  evening,  and  I  was  just  in  that 
tranquil  frame  of  mind  which  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  a 
night  of  rest  when  someone  came  to  inform  me  that 
I  was  wanted  outside.  I  found  Sally,  and  several 
hundred  people,  waiting  to  devour  me.  Dogs  yapped, 
children  booed,  and  more  seemly  adults  hurled 
invective,  occasionally  stressed  by  a  good  hard  stone. 
A  policeman  shifted  them  off  at  last,  and  I  retired  to 
rest.  The  next  morn,  when  the  doorstep  had  been 
swept,  I  went  with  courage  but  misgiving  to  the 
home  of  the  offender.  I  saw  his  mother,  who,  instead 
of  hitting  me  with  a  frying-pan,  was  sweetly  sym- 
pathetic. She  said :  4t  Wot  me  and  my  'usband 
sez  is  this :  give  it  'im  'ard  agen  wenever  Vs 
sarcy." 

My  restless  night  reminds  me  of  another,  which 
happened  to  one  of  our  clergy  who  lived  beneath  my 
roof.  He  was  addicted  to  late  hours,  and  once  came 
in  at  2  a.m.  It  was  a  funny  thing,  but  he  would  make 
the  most  elaborate  attempt  not  to  disturb  the  sleeping 
household  as  he  went  himself  to  bed,  and  then  forget, 
at  the  end  of  all  his  efforts,  and  throw  his  boots  down 
with  a  thud.  We  waited  for  those  boots  :  had, 
indeed,  been  waiting  for  three  hours.  We  heard  the 
accustomed  thud,  and  turned  to  sleep  at  last.  The 
maid  heard  the  thud,  too,  and  thinking  it  was  the 
sign  of  dawn,  arose  and  dressed  most  wearily. 
Scarcely  able  to  keep  her  eyes  open,  she  fetched  him 
a  can  of  hot  water  just  as  he  was  getting  into  bed. 
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After  much  explanation  he  convinced  her  that 
it  was  only  two,  and  peace  began  to  reign  once 
more. 

Within  a  little  while,  however,  my  wife,  who  was  a 
fitful  sleeper,  woke  me,  and  told  me  it  was  time  to 
get  up.  I  believed  her,  and  remembering  my  col- 
league overhead,  carried  him  a  can  of  hot  water.  I 
dare  not  here  repeat  what  he  said  when  I  bumped 
into  his  room  somewhere  about  three.  He  thought 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  his  night's  rest.  But 
peace  was  restored,  and  back  we  went  to  bed. 
Then  the  cook  began  to  be  restless.  Hearing  so  much 
movement  about  the  house  in  the  small  hours,  she 
concluded  it  was  time  to  get  up,  and,  wishing  to  do 
a  good  turn  to  the  maid,  went  and  got  the  hot  water. 
My  colleague  was  her  first  thought,  and  gently  she 
tapped  at  his  door.  "  Come  in,"  said  a  muffled  voice 
from  beneath  the  clothes.  She  nearly  dropped  the 
can  of  hot  water  at  the  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  sat 
up  in  bed,  and  fled  from  the  scene  in  time  to  escape  his 
avenging  judgment. 

That  was  about  five.  Presently  the  maid  got  up, 
and  fetched  him  another  can,  and  shortly  after, 
unaware  of  her  efforts  in  his  behalf,  I  did  the  same 
myself.  By  that  time  there  was  the  finest  collection 
of  hot  water- jugs  you  ever  saw  standing  just  inside 
his  door.  He  left  my  house  in  silence,  and  went 
about  telling  people  that  we  had  all  gone  mad. 

Another  "  scene  "  of  clerical  life.  It  was  down  a 
dark  street,  and  nobody  knows  what  it  was  all  about, 
not  even  the  clergy.  The  main  participants  were  a 
woman  and  two  men,  who  were  fighting  freely,  and 
speaking  words  which  one  can  only  eloquently  describe 
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as  "  language."  A  large  crowd  looked  on  in  admira- 
tion. As  fate  would  have  it,  an  Evangelical  clergy- 
man appeared  upon  the  scene  and  strove  to  calm  the 
fighters.  This  they  deeply  resented,  and,  leaving  one 
another's  throats,  flew  at  his.  Then  one  of  the  parish 
clergy,  in  cassock  and  biretta,  rounded  the  corner, 
and  the  Church  Militant  cleared  the  decks  for  action. 
There  were  by  this  time  two  clergy  (High  and  Low, 
but  both  on  the  ground)  earnestly  contending  with 
three,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman  worth  the  lot  for 
fighting.  She  was  a  marvel.  I  know,  because,  un- 
wittingly, I,  too,  turned  the  corner  and  found  myself 
at  once  in  the  thick  of  it.  By  this  time  several 
sympathisers  had  joined  the  woman  and  her  man, 
and  anything  up  to  five  hundred  children  roared 
encouragement  to  both  parties. 

Yet  a  parson  is  never  so  courageous  as  when  faced 
with  fearful  odds,  and  somehow  we  managed  to 
bundle  our  opponents  into  open  doors,  where  friendly 
arms  of  lookers-on  enfolded  them.  As  I  crawled 
home,  dishevelled,  weary,  and  thoroughly  exhilarated, 
I  met  a  ponderous,  puffing  colleague  plodding  down 
the  street.  I  always  feel  he  ought  to  have  known 
better,  for  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  "  Can  it  be," 
he  almost  wept,  "  that  this  fight  is  over  before  I'm 
in  it  ?  Oh,  can  it  be  ?  "  *'  Look  at  my  scars,"  I 
said  proudly.  You're  dead  in  this  act.  Have  you 
got  any  beefsteak  handy  ?  " 
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THE  SACRED  INN  .  .  . 

HAVE  you  experienced  that  frenzy  of  irrita- 
tion which  sweeps  an  otherwise  tranquil 
fellow  off  his  feet  when,  after  a  long 
pilgrimage  to  some  sweet  old  church,  secluded  in  the 
fragrant  countryside,  he  finds  it  locked  against  him  ? 
I  have ;  and  not  even  the  graves  have  compensated 
me.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  country 
church.  You  can  generally  find  the  key  if  you  have 
time  to  spare.  Somebody  has  got  it  ...  probably 
the  old  lady  who  keeps  the  sweet  shop  half  a  mile 
down  the  road. 

Have  you  experienced  that  sense  of  misery  when, 
in  the  thick  of  a  storm  which  has  brought  your  land- 
marks down,  you  want  to  get  away  and  think  things 
out  and  have  nowhere  to  go  ?  I  have.  After  some 
painful  interview,  in  the  midst  of  a  grief,  when  the 
world  has  temporarily  "  crashed  "  upon  you  (who  of 
us  does  not  have  these  seasons  ?),  you  want  to  recollect 
yourself.  There  is  a  church.  It  is  the  House  of  Prayer. 
It  is  the  oasis  that  promises  refreshment.  We  will 
go  in  for  a  while.  Here  many  souls  have  been  con- 
soled. Here  the  atmosphere  is  murmurous  with 
brooding  devotion.  Here  "  Peace,  be  still !  "  will 
make  the  wild  waves  cease.  Here  ..."  Dash  it 
all,  the  door's  locked  !  Let  us  try  another."  Rattle 
,  .  .  rattle  .  .  .  rattle  .  .  .  "  That  is  locked,  too." 
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We  encircle  the  House  of  God  and  come  back  to  where 
we  started.  We  go  away  disconsolate  and  a  little 
angry.  "  They're  always  telling  us  to  go  to  church," 
we  mutter,  "  and  when  we  go  we  can't  get  in." 

Those  churches  are  Jericho  churches.  The  peculiar 
fact  about  the  city  of  Jericho  was  that  it  withstood 
the  encircling  of  the  Israelites  for  six  days  ;  but,  when 
the  trumpets  gave  forth  their  blasts  on  the  seventh, 
the  walls  collapsed  and  the  city  was  taken.  So  these 
churches  are  impregnable  fortresses  for  six  days  and 
open  to  visitors  on  the  seventh.  They  ought  never  to 
be  shut  in  the  daytime.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
parson  ;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  parish  ;  they  belong 
to  God.  The  parson  and  the  parish  are  merely  trustees. 

What  I  have  written  of  the  country  applies  to  the 
city  as  well,  only  more  so.  And  here  one  must  take 
stock  of  a  curious  fact.  Whereas  in  years  gone  by  it 
was  the  exception  to  find  a  church  unlocked  in  the 
daytime,  it  began  to  be  more  and  more  customary, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  to  keep  the  churches  open. 
Then  a  tiresome  habit  grew  up.  It  was  felt  that  the 
verger  ought  to  have  his  dinner.  This  tender  senti- 
ment was  right.  Vergers  ought  to  dine  as  well  as 
verge.  But  when  the  verger  went  he  locked  the 
church.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  anybody  that  the 
hours  from  12  to  3  (when  the  verger  knocked  off) 
were  the  hours  when  people  would  use  the  churches 
if  they  wanted  to  use  them  at  all.  I  have  often  been 
turned  out  of  churches  at  noon.  One  dare  not  with- 
stand a  hungry  verger.  There  is  something  in  his 
eye  and  the  clank  of  his  keys  which  makes  one  rise 
hurriedly  from  devotion  to  flee  into  the  stress  of 
earthly  things. 
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And  then — it  is  sorrowful  to  record — there  began 
to  be  an  outbreak  of  thievery  ;  and  those  who  preyed 
and  those  who  prayed  alike  were  bolted  out.  So 
many  churches  which  used  to  be  open  throughout 
the  day  are  now  opened  only  for  services.  Those 
services  are  frequent,  two  or  three  a  day.  But  the 
church  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  sorrowful  at  any  hour 
is  in  a  low  condition.  It  is  a  pity.  Continental 
churches  are  not  robbed  .  .  .  possibly  because  they 
have  their  boxes  let  into  the  walls,  and  offer  no 
inducement  to  the  sneak- thief ;  but  more  probably 
because  they  are  always  thronged  with  people.  The 
old  woman  with  her  basket  of  onions  who  patters 
in  for  her  Angelus  is  the  despair  of  thieves. 

When  we  teach  people  to  regard  the  church  as  a 
sort  of  inn,  with  no  restricted  hours  ;  a  Public  House 
untrammelled  by  Church  Doras  ;  a  sanctuary,  within 
whose  peaceful  walls  a  man  or  woman  may  find 
relief  from  pursuing  fears  and  guidance  in  perplexity, 
then  the  thieves  will  go.  The  "  Church  of  Adventure," 
which  is  close  to  a  terminus,  is  constantly  used  by 
people  who,  with  an  hour  to  wait,  walk  out  of  the 
station  and  light  upon  it.  I  did  so  once  myself,  long 
before  I  knew  that  my  life  would  one  day  be  given 
to  it.  Sometimes  they  are  in  great  trouble,  and  are 
delighted  to  find  a  quiet  place.  Sometimes  they  like 
to  read  the  books  provided.  Sometimes,  in  hot 
weather,  it  is  the  coolness  of  the  church  which  attracts 
them. 

Some  while  ago,  I  sent  two  youngsters  for  a  country 
holiday.  They  went  into  a  church.  They  went  to 
say  their  prayers.  Quite  ordinary  children  do  behave 
like  that  at  times !  Up  by  the  Holy  Table  a  verger 
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and  a  woman  were  dusting.  They  talked  in  loud  tones, 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  laughter.  Then  the 
verger  espied  the  children,  hurried  down  and  turned 
them  out.  "  Only  when  accompanied  by  adults,"  he 
rapped  out.  The  boys  were  furious.  *'  And  'im 
making  all  that  noise,"  they  commented  afterwards. 

How  can  we  dare  exclude  any  of  God's  children  ? 
One  morning  I  found  a  ragged  tramp  dozing  behind  a 
pillar.  He  slept  throughout  the  service.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude  when,  the  service  over, 
I  asked  him  to  have  tea  in  the  vestry.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  see  God's  poor  in  church.  We  should  make 
them  welcome. 

Yet,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  the 
*'  Church  of  Adventure,"  whose  shame  as  well  as 
whose  virtue  I  must  alike  reveal,  has,  until  recent 
days,  been  remiss.  Open  all  day,  it  has  closed  its 
portals  in  the  evening,  except  when  there  happened 
to  be  a  late  service.  But  nowadays  it  is  kept  open 
until  ten,  and  there  may  come  a  time  (may  God 
hasten  it !)  when  it  shall  provide  sanctuary  for  the 
homeless  at  night  time.  That  has  been  done  on  some 
famous  occasions.  A  fine  stir  was  created  among 
outraged  worshippers  once  when  a  large  body  of 
unemployed,  who  had  marched  to  London,  were 
allowed  to  camp  out  in  our  pews  for  several  nights. 

I  have  sometimes  gone  in  search  of  wandering 
parishioners  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  ;  and  even 
tried  to  sleep  there ;  and  seen,  when  dawn  came,  the 
pallid  figures  struggle  up  from  the  benches  in  the 
crypt  and  tidy  their  dishevelled  clothes  ;  and  watched 
the  lilies  take  no  thought  for  themselves  upon  the 
illumined,  crimson-decked  altar,  but  greet  dawn  with 
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fragrant  loveliness,  arrayed  in  robes  that  Solomon 
could  not  equal  in  all  his  glory.  It  is  told  us,  in  the 
story  of  good  St.  Martin  (whose  Feast  day  coincides 
so  strangely  with  the  Day  of  Remembrance),  that  he 
once  gave  a  beggar  half  his  cloak. 

We,  who  keep  our  comfortable  churches  to  our- 
selves, are  dogs  in  the  manger.  We  do  not  use  them 
at  night  time.  Why  should  not  we  throw  half  the 
cloak  around  the  vagrant  ? 

I  am  in  complete  disagreement  with  much  that 
"  Dick  Sheppard  "  has  written  ...  his  indictment 
of  institutional  Christianity  is  unfair  .  .  .  but  I  agree 
with  what  he  has  done,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if,  sooner  or  later,  he  tramples  upon  official  feelings 
in  Canterbury,  and  opens  the  cathedral  to  the  poor 
at  night  time. 

I  wish  all  churches  could  welcome  the  homeless  so. 
I  can  hear  the  noble  army  of  churchwardens  chaunt- 
ing  :  "  But  consider  the  expense  .  .  .  the  added 
cost  of  cleaning  .  .  .  the  electric  light  bill.  .  .  .  ' 
I  can  hear  the  pious  ladies  complaining  at  the  Church 
Councils  :  "  We  cannot  worship  in  our  church  if  it 
is  used  by  vagrants  at  night  time."  But,  o'ertopping 
their  selfish  voices,  I  can  hear  a  soft  whisper,  vibrant 
with  yearning  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
these,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  No  gesture  of  the  Church 
to  the  people  she  has  lost  (or,  rather,  never  had  at  all 
within  her  hallowed  precincts)  would  be  so  com- 
pelling, so  Christlike,  so  converting,  as  the  opening 
of  every  church  and  cathedral  (especially  every 
cathedral)  at  night  time  to  the  homeless.  Dare  our 
Church  accept,  otherwise,  the  title  "  Mother  "  ? 

The  alternative  is  often  the  Embankment.     And 
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thither  the  slum  parson  must  go  at  times  ;  for  the 
Embankment  is  never  far  from  his  parish.  I  re- 
member how  I  once  took  two  of  my  slum  lads  with 
me  to  the  Embankment,  and  spent  a  whole  night 
with  them  there,  and  how  they  said,  unanimously,  at 
dawn,  that  never  again  would  they  grumble.  So 
much  is  said  and  written  about  the  slums  that  our 
folk  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  at  the  bottom 
of  life.  Yet  have  they  but  to  step  upon  the  oubliette 
of  misfortune  (such  as  Pa  being  drunk  when  in  charge 
of  a  van)  to  be  carried  down  into  the  depths  of  that 
misery  that  can  be  seen  by  anyone  who  has  the 
courage  to  forsake  the  comfort  of  his  bed  for  a  night. 
How  well  I  mind  that  vigil  in  the  shadows  ! 

The  quarter  struck  melodiously,  and  then  there 
was  a  pause  ...  so  long  a  pause  that  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  hour  would  ever  strike.  But 
strike  it  did,  sonorously  and  slowly  .  .  .  one,  two, 
three  ...  I  counted  the  chimes  .  .  .  until  they 
ceased  with  twelve.  Almost  I  expected  a  thirteenth. 
It  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  woebegone 
figures  that  crouched,  forlorn  and  chilled,  upon  the 
"  beds  "  of  the  Embankment. 

"  Big  Ben  "  we  call  that  clock  affectionately.  How 
I  hated  it !  It  has  three  faces  .  .  .  one  for  them  who 
pass  it  by  in  the  day  time,  intent  on  business  ;  one 
for  them  who  sit  beside  their  comfortable  fires,  and 
hear  its  sweet  chime,  soft  and  silvered,  over  the 
wireless,  beating,  symbolically,  as  the  heart  of 
Empire  ;  and  one  for  the  outcast  and  poor,  and  that 
a  brazen  face,  smiting  fear  into  lonely  hearts  and 
marking  off  but  one  hour  of  misery  from  another. 

Why    do   they   foregather   here,    these   outcasts  ? 
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There  are  more  sheltered  parts  of  London  where  one 
may  essay  to  sleep  .  .  .  for  instance,  Trafalgar 
Square.  Some  do  sleep  there,  with  Nelson  a  mute 
guardian  angel.  Is  it  their  fear  of  loneliness  ?  I 
think  so. 

The  river  flows  tranquilly  by,  chequered  with 
dancing  colours.  Flowing  water  is  friendly,  unlike 
the  restless  sea  which,  in  its  immensity,  makes  a 
lonely  soul  more  lonely.  Maybe  that  was  why  St. 
John  left  the  sea  out  of  New  Jerusalem.  Then,  too, 
there  is  still  the  murmur  of  human  endeavour.  Now 
and  then  a  tram  clatters  by ;  and  passers-by,  return- 
ing late  to  comfortable  beds,  are  company. 

One  o'clock.  "  Buy  a  box  of  matches,  sir  !  "  An 
old  woman,  dressed  neatly,  who  had  been  nodding 
in  a  fitful  sleep,  woke  up  to  ply  her  pathetic  trade. 
I  had  been  brooding  on  a  theme  which  has  now  and 
then  been  a  useful  "  bally-hoo "  for  journalists : 
What  would  Christ  say  if  he  came  to  London  ?  Nay, 
rather,  the  theme  should  be  "  what  would  he  do  ?  " 
Where  would  he  go  ? 

He  would  be  out  with  the  outcast.  What  he  would 
do  perhaps  none  may  reverently  say.  Where  he 
would  go  we  know.  Not  to  a  King's  palace,  nor  a 
majestic  hotel  where  servitors  walk  softly  day  and 
night,  serving  men  and  Mammon ;  not  to  a  bishop's 
palace  nor  a  comfortable  parsonage ;  nor  a  mansion 
in  Mayfair,  to  sleep  between  spotless  sheets  in  snug 
security ;  nor,  I  venture  to  say,  even  to  the  relative 
security  of  a  slum.  Not  first  of  all,  at  any  rate  (for 
the  lover  of  souls  did  not  despise  the  rich  man,  nor  is 
it  said  in  the  New  Testament  that  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  but,  rather,  the  love  of  it.) 
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As  once  along  the  highways  of  Galilee  his  feet  trod 
softly  the  dust  of  earth,  so  now  they  would  walk  upon 
the  Embankment.  As  once  he  kept  long  vigil  beneath 
the  olive's  moon-pierced  shade,  rising  at  dawn 
benumbed  in  limb  and  worn  with  striving  for  the 
souls  of  men,  so  now  assuredly  would  he  spend  nights 
beneath  the  stars,  out  here  ...  in  the  heart  of 
things  .  .  . 

"  Buy  a  box  of  matches  ?  .  .  .  '  The  voice  trailed 
into  silence. 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  I  said.  "  Tell  me,  do  you  make 
a  living  ?  "  It  was  a  foolish  question  to  ask. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  woman  wearily. 
"  You  have  to  sell  so  many  before  you  can  make 
enough  to  buy  your  food.  People  won't  buy  of  us. 
Don't  like  to  be  stopped ;  and  then  I  suppose  they 
feels  that  they  must  give  you  more'n  the  price.  So 
they  hurries  by." 

I  gave  her  "  more  than  the  price,"  and  watched  a 
look  of  pleasure  suffuse  the  worn,  drawn  face  for  a 
moment. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  An'  I  was  goin'  to  say 
that  them  lighters  'as  spoiled  our  trade.  Men  don't 
want  so  many  matches." 

I  bade  her  good  night  and  went  on  further.  And 
then  I  thought  "  I  will  sleep  for  an  hour,"  but  sleep 
I  could  not  woo.  It  was  not  the  hardness  of  the  seats 
that  kept  me  wakeful,  nor  the  chill  wind  that  blew 
up  as  the  guest  of  the  flowing  river,  but  the  pitiable 
sights  around  me. 

Old  men  in  ragged  clothing,  some  carrying  their 
"  all "  in  paper  parcels,  some  with  hands  thrust  deep 
into  pockets,  staggered  and  tottered  past.  Some  of 
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them  were  fast  asleep  even  as  they  walked.  How  do 
men  sleep  while  walking  to  and  fro  ?  But  they  do. 
Some  were  crouching  on  bits  of  newspapers  in  dark 
corners.  Some,  the  hardened,  perhaps,  were  frankly, 
blatantly  asleep. 

Of  what  did  they  dream,  these  ships  that  passed 
in  the  night  ?  I  wondered.  And  then  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  events  of  a  radiant  day  in  church, 
and  of  those  bright  children  who  had  sung  the  praises 
of  God,  proud  in  their  surplices,  blue  cassocks  and 
ruffs.  We  had  rollicked  together,  they  and  I,  and 
compared  notes  of  passing  events  of  infinitesimal 
importance. 

Bright  little  youngsters,  with  sunshine  dancing  in 
their  eyes  and  chatter  on  their  lips.  Care-free  and 
joyous,  their  lives  illumined  by  slum  sunshine.  And 
such,  once,  may  have  been  these  poor  derelicts  who 
tottered  hopelessly  towards  a  dawn  that  could  bring 
no  healing  in  its  wings. 

I  thought  of  this  dear  child,  and  that  one,  and  many 
who  make  up  my  life.  Life  swings  on.  What  will 
to-morrow  bring  ?  Shall  some  of  my  boys  one  day 
totter  on  the  Embankment,  vaguely  remembering 
old,  happy  days,  when  someone  outside  the  home 
circle  loved  them,  and  gave  them  boots,  and  "  gob. 
stoppers  "  after  evening  prayers,  and  the  cane  when 
they  were  bad  boys,  and  a  kiss  of  forgiveness  when 
their  tears  betokened  sorrow ;  one  who  spent  happy 
days  rollicking  amid  the  gorse  bushes  with  them,  or 
revelling  in  the  sea ;  who  used  to  pray  so  constantly 
with  them  to  him,  to  whom  the  present  and  the  past 
and  the  future  are  alike  known,  that  of  his  bounty  he 
would  lead  them  forth  into  the  land  of  righteousness, 
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to  do  some  task  in  life  that  would  earn  a  sweet 
44  Well  done !  "  yet  out  of  whose  life  they  had 
unaccountably  passed,  for  a  reason  that  was  no  longer 
remembered  ;  whom,  even  were  he  living,  they  would 
dread  to  meet  despite  their  hunger  for  him  ? 

It  seemed  unthinkable.  And  yet  once  a  mother 
kissed  that  ragged  man  ;  and  a  father  fondled  him  ; 
and  no  doubt  a  priest  taught  him  in  Sunday  School. 
Gleams  of  sunshine  were  cast  then  athwart  his  path 
by  a  smiling  Heaven.  And  now  ?  Nought  to  dwell 
upon  but  a  bundle  of  tattered  memories  amid  the 
shades  of  an  awful  gloom. 

I  could  not  sleep,  nor  could  my  immediate  neigh- 
bours. Two  o'clock  struck,  and  a  woman  whose  arms 
were  thrown  round  a  man,  stirred.  "  John,"  she 
said,  wearily,  4'  I  can't  sleep.  Can  you  ?  " 

44  Not  me,"  he  said,  and  then  there  was  silence. 

44  You're  not  used  to  this,"  I  ventured  to  say.  He 
looked  toward  me,  but  gave  no  answer.  But  the 
woman  spoke.  At  the  sound  of  a  voice  her  feelings, 
long  pent  up,  broke  through. 

44  Four  children  .  .  .  little  'uns  .  .  .  we've  tramped 
about,  but  can't  get  a  room.  Someone's  took  them 
in,  thank  God,  just  for  the  night.  And  we've  come 
out  'ere.  They  wouldn't  take  us  ..." 

She  ceased  to  speak,  and  I  did  not  presume  to 
question  her.  They  were  my  own  sort  of  folk,  slum 
dwellers  somewhere.  But  I  thought  of  a  night  in 
Bethlehem,  when  tired  travellers  sought  a  shelter, 
and  44  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn." 

They  clasped  one  another  again,  and  then,  over 
the  still  air,  came  the  sound  of  shouting.  A  band  of 
young  men,  dressed  in  the  latest  slum  garb,  coloured, 
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and  with  Oxford  bags,  forlorn  and  frayed,  sauntered 
past,  laughing  and  talking.  Presently  they  came  back, 
and  began  a  game  of  football  with  a  bundle  of  paper. 
Youth,  I  mused,  does  not  care.  These  lads  have  had 
a  row  at  home.  To-morrow  they  will  return.  But 
youth  did  care. 

It  had  become  so  intolerably  cold,  and  that 
obtrusive  Big  Ben  had  kept  chiming  the  hours  so 
startlingly,  that  I,  too,  became  a  promenader.  Up 
and  down  I  wandered.  In  every  corner  lay  recumbent 
bodies,  some  of  old  white-haired  women,  some  of 
middle-aged  men.  And  there  was  a  lad>  fast  asleep 
on  the  ground.  I  passed  him  by.  When  I  returned 
he  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  shivering. 

I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  shrank  into  himself.  "  What 
are  you  doing  here  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Have  you  no  home  ?  " 

The  pale  light  of  a  lamp  revealed  his  wan,  pinched 
face,  and  his  deplorable  clothing.  He  was  an  under- 
sized, ill-nourished,  unwashed,  slum  child  of  London. 
He  looked  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  and 
concluded,  at  last,  that  I  was  not  a  detective,  although, 
to  be  sure,  I  might  have  been  anything,  for  I  had 
borrowed  the  oldest  clothes  I  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  topped  them  with  a  hat  that  one  could  not  have 
given  away  even  at  a  jumble  sale.  Then  he  said  :  "  I 
ain't  got  no  home." 

"  But  where  are  your  mother  and  father  .  .  .  your 
friends  .  .  ?  " 

"  Muvver  turned  me  aht,"  he  said,  "  'cos  I  couldn't 
git  no  work.  I've  bin  aht  'ere  orl  night  for  a  month. 
Used  to  live  in  Battersea." 

"  But  your  friends  ?  When  you  were  a  kid  you 
went  to  church,  or  Sunday  School  ..." 
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"  Salvation  Army.    Give  it  up  when  I  was  twelve.'* 

"  How  old  are  you  now  ?  " 

"  Seventeen." 

"  How  do  you  get  your  living  ?  5) 

"  I  gits  me  sleep  when  I  can,"  said  the  boy  pathetic- 
ally. "  Not  much  aht  'ere.  The  Coppers  moves  us 
kids  on,  though  they  lets  the  men  sleep.  In  the 
mornin'  I  earns  a  tanner  'elping  in  the  market. 
That's  orl." 

14  You  are  all  alone,  then  ?  Nobody  cares  for 
you  ?  " 

"  Nobody  don't  care  abaht  me,"  he  said  wanly. 
44  Not  abaht  me." 

44  But  somebody  does,  my  boy,"  said  I.  "  God 
cares  for  you.  Look,  he  has  sent  me  to  you." 

He  looked  up  in  surprise. 

44  Wot,  you?" 

44  Yes,  me.    Would  you  like  some  new  clothes  ?  ". 

44  Noo  clothes  ?  " 

44  Yes,  at  least  clean,  warm,  well-fitting  ones. 
They  mayn't  be  brand  new.  Come  to  me  one  night 
this  week." 

I  gave  him  then  my  address,  and  a  little  money  for 
his  breakfast. 

That  one  should  give  him  a  large  silver  coin  out 
there  in  the  dead  of  night,  from  no  motive  save  that 
of  friendliness,  was  too  much  for  him.  He  did  not 
thank  me.  I  knew  that  he  had  no  words  to  say. 

But,  alas  !  he  never  came  to  me,  and  now  he  never 
will.  The  most  damnable  indictment  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  the  apathy  it  engenders.  Folk  are  often  too 
tired,  or  too  much  in  a  groove,  even  to  take  the  hand 
outstretched. 
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Dawn  came  at  last,  steeping  the  swirling  waters 
in  rose  and  gold.  The  ragged,  frozen  derelicts  gathered 
up  their  bones  and  their  bundles,  and  walked  away. 
The  itinerant  coffee-stalls  receded  to  their  "  mews." 
A  few  of  the  more  respectable  vagrants  sluiced  them- 
selves in  the  horse-troughs. 

You  may  say  to  me,  and  maybe  you  will  be  right, 
that  the  poor  are  always  with  us  ;  and  that  whatever 
social  ameliorations  are  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  down-and-out  he  will  still  be  down  and  always  out. 

I  am  no  Socialist.  I  do  not  want  to  see  great 
schemes  promoted  for  the  pauperisation  of  the  people. 
But  I  plead  for  some  simple  acts  of  communal  charity, 
such  as  would  be  made  at  once  if  England  were  a 
Catholic  country,  and  thus  could  pour  her  fine 
chivalry  into  the  mould  of  religion,  whereby  it  could 
be  transmuted  into  the  gold  of  love  in  a  setting  of 
good  sense. 

It  would  make  all  the  difference  to  these  outcasts, 
and  to  slum  folk  dispossessed,  who  will  not  lose  their 
freedom  behind  the  doors  of  the  workhouse,  if  they 
could  find  a  public  wash-house,  where,  without  fee 
or  question,  they  could  clean  themselves  at  dawn. 
The  old  remedies  are  no  doubt  the  best.  They  want 
.  .  .  not  charity,  which  has  become  the  religion  of 
Bumbledom,  but  love  and  mercy  and  respect.  They 
have  been  harshly  treated  by  society,  which  sings 
and  drinks  and  dances  in  forgetfulness  .  .  .  sin  has 
begotten  their  misery ;  and  that  sin  by  no  means 
their  own  ;  while  society  acts  as  midwife. 

And  while  all  this  misery  is  being  endured  by  the 
children  of  God,  for  there  are  few  vagrants  who  have 
not  been  washed  in  the  waters  of  Holy  Baptism  by 
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Mother  Church,  she  sleeps,  with  her  portals  shut. 
Is  there  no  room  for  the  homeless  in  the  inn  ?  Are 
churches  meant  to  be  places  to  be  occasionally 
visited,  or  Sacred  Inns,  with  no  restricted  hours, 
wide  open  doors,  and  a  cheery  welcome  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  a  clean  bed  of  straw  for  anyone  ?  I 
know  that  the  keeping  open  of  churches  is  beset  by 
great  difficulties.  I  would  have  the  reader  know  that 
too.  This  cannot  be  done  alone  by  overburdened 
clergy.  The  laity  must  see  to  it.  And  the  first  step 
is  to  be  rid  of  the  false  notion  that  a  poor  tramp 
sleeping  in  Miss  Spriggins's  upholstered  pew  is  com- 
mitting sacrilege.  Miss  Spriggins  is  the  guilty  one, 
could  she  but  see  it. 

At  any  rate,  let  the  churches  be  open  for  prayer. 

At  a  church  council  meeting  we  once  discussed  the 
keeping  open  of  the  church  in  the  evening  ;  it  seemed 
such  a  pity  to  close  it  at  the  only  time  in  the  day 
when  most  people  have  leisure  for  prayer.  But  there 
were  possible  robberies  to  be  considered. 

"  Suppose,"  said  a  little  lady,  "  someone  were  to 
come  into  the  dark  church  and  crack  us  on  the  head. 
What  then  ?  " 

"  Fetch  a  priest  from  the  vestry.  I'm  there  on 
Thursday  evenings,  anyway,"  I  volunteered.  "  Choir 
practice." 

"  If  I'd  been  cracked  on  the  head  I  shouldn't  be 
in  the  mood  to  fetch  you,"  came  the  reply,  which 
made  us  laugh. 

Then  a  nurse  said,  "  I  don't  mind  being  alone.  I'll 
keep  watch  on  Thursday  nights  " — and  that  began 
the  rota. 

Nurse  arrived  in  good  time,  and  was  met  at  the 
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door  by  four  grubby  little  girls.  "  Take  us  in  wiv 
yer,  eh,  Miss  ?  "  they  pleaded.  Nurse  felt  a  little 
disappointed.  She  wanted  peace,  but  she  took  the 
little  girls  in.  In  the  distance  the  choir  was  singing 
merrily.  The  children  knelt  and  mumbled.  Nurse 
could  not  understand  their  prayers,  but  was  confident 
that  God  did. 

Then  the  grubbiest  of  the  four  said  :  "  It's  Thurs- 
day night,  ain't  it,  Miss  ?  5: 

"  Yes." 

"  Does  them  big  angels  always  sing  on  Thursday 
nights  ? — it's  the  little  angels'  night  Wednesdays 
(referring  to  a  Bethlehem  play),  and — er — 'ere,  I 
know  'm  that's  singing  the  loudest — er — 'im  as  wants 
me  to  be  confirmed." 

A  pause.  Then  :  "  Miss,  don't  turn  us  out.  Let's 
listen  to  them  angels.  I'll  be  good,  Miss,  really  I 
will." 

Comparative  silence,  then  a  loud  whisper  :  "  Er, 
Miss,  is  Jesus  Christ  'ere  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  why  you  have  to  be  good." 

44  I'll  be  good,  Miss,  really  I  will ;  but  let's  stop 
here  and  listen  to  them  angels." 

Their  goodness  was,  however,  short-lived,  and 
Nurse  felt  it  best  to  send  the  children  out  into  the 
street.  Then  she  began  her  own  prayers  in  earnest, 
and  all  was  peace. 

A  fidgeting  at  the  door,  and  there  they  were  again, 
all  four — grubby,  grubbier,  grubbiest,  and  queen  of 
the  grub-sticks.  The  queen  held  in  her  hand  a  church 
notice.  44  Miss,  we  only  touched  this  and  it  come 
down."  A  pause.  4<  Miss,  let's  stay  in  church." 

Nurse    succumbed.       She    hunted    through     her 
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Prayer  Book  for  pictures  and  gave  them  one  each. 
One  of  them,  "  The  Lost  Sheep,"  interested  the 
queen  deeply.  There  was  a  reference  to  the  feeding 
of  the  sheep.  It  led  to  a  description  of  the  church 
kitchen — round  the  corner — where  you  could  get 
anything  you  wanted  to  eat  for  tuppence.  "  Any- 
thing, Miss,  and  off  a  table,  too  !  "  Another  card  was 
Ecce  Homo !  together  with  a  poem,  "  The  School  of 
Sorrow."  For  a  few  moments  one  of  the  children 
puzzled  over  the  words,  and  then  spelt  out 
"  s-c-h-o-o-l."  Then  it  was  all  quite  plain  to  her. 
In  an  awed  voice  she  said,  as  she  caught  hold  of 
Nurse's  hands  :  "So  this  is  a  school,  then,  Miss  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Nurse. 

"  Is  Jesus  Christ  the  Master,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  again  said  Nurse,  abandoning  her  prayers. 

This  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  if  at  that 
moment  "  'im  as  wants  me  to  be  confirmed  "  had  not 
emerged  from  the  vestry.  A  little  voice  chirped  : 
"  Now  he'll  jore  us,  and  we  shall  have  to  go." 
Whereat  they  giggled  loudly,  all  save  the  queen,  who 
was  righteously  indignant,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
as  the  door  was  reached  :  *'  An'  them  carryin'  on 
like  that,  and  Jesus  Christ  here  an'  all." 

*'I  was  certainly  not  alone,"  said  Nurse,  amuse- 
ment beaming  from  her  face.  "  And  there  was 
Jesus  Christ  there,  an?  all." 


CHAPTER  IV 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS 

1HAVE  spoken  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
clergy  when  they  keep  their  churches  open.  Let 
me  make  them  clearer. 

There  are  a  number  of  lesser  lights  in  the  burgling 
world  who  prey  on  alms-boxes.  The  police  call  them 
"  bread  and  butter  thieves."  There  is  no  malice  in 
their  burgling,  but  much  meanness.  They  are  the 
first  to  complain  of  the  Church  if  it  will  not  assist 
them,  and  the  first  to  rob  it  behind  its  back — so  to 
speak. 

Their  methods  are  simple.  They  go  in  to  pray — 
ostensibly — and  when  they  have  the  geography  of 
the  church  by  heart  they  begin  to  "  prey."  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  wrench  a  padlock  off  an  alms-box 
and  abscond  with  its  contents — or  to  pocket  or  conceal 
some  small  ornament.  The  disgusted  official  whose 
duty  it  is  to  empty  the  boxes,  unwilling  to  invest  in 
expensive  padlocks,  replies  to  the  thief  by  emptying 
the  box  with  greater  frequency,  and  in  time  the 
business  becomes  unprofitable,  and  the  thief  goes 
elsewhere. 

The  meanest  bit  of  thieving  I  ever  remember 
happened  thus :  It  was  a  week-day  evening,  a 
service  had  just  finished,  and  there  was  a  coming 
and  going  in  the  church  prior  to  its  being  closed  for 
the  night.  As  I  hastened  towards  the  door,  anxious 
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to  get  away,  a  rough-looking  man  entered  with  a 
neatly  dressed  boy,  stood  looking  about,  and  then 
began  to  walk  round  the  church.  Our  church,  being 
near  a  railway,  as  I  have  said,  has  always  a  floating 
population,  and  I  took  little  notice  of  the  man 
and  boy,  who  appeared  to  be  merely  looking  round. 
Besides,  there  were  several  officials  in  the  building. 

I  found  I  had  left  something  in  the  vestry,  however, 
and  retraced  my  steps.  All  was  still  in  the  church, 
save  for  the  soft  tread  of  a  verger  preparing  the  altar 
for  the  next  day.  In  a  corner  were  the  man  and  boy, 
bent  in  prayer.  I  was  touched  by  their  devotion. 
Irish,  thought  I. 

An  hour  later  I  found  the  boy  on  my  doorstep,  with 
another  man — this  time  his  indignant  father.  They 
told  me  this  tale.  The  rough-looking  man  had  met 
the  boy  in  the  street — he  was  eleven  and  ought  to 

have  known  better — enticed  him  into  the  church  for 
s 

some  reason,  and  promised  to  buy  him  a  new  pair  of 
boots  in  exchange  for  those  he  was  wearing — which 
were  in  good  condition.  The  foolish  boy  took  his 
boots  off  at  the  man's  suggestion  (this  was  when  I 
imagined  them  to  be  engrossed  in  prayer) — and  after- 
wards walked  home  in  his  stockings  !  As  far  as  I 
know  the  sneak-thief  was  never  caught.  It  was  the 
meanest  thing  I  ever  came  across. 

It  might  be  urged  that  our  duty  is,  then,  to  keep 
the  churches  locked,  bolted  and  barred,  but  this 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  There  would  then  be  no 
visitors,  who  often  put  money  in  the  alms-boxes. 
Besides,  it  would  quench  devotion,  and  be  very 
inconvenient  to  many  who  like  to  rest  in  a  church 
for  a  few  minutes,  or  examine  it  out  of  interest, 
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Moreover,  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  the 
churches  which  are  safest  are  those  which  are  always 
open — and  therefore  used. 

The  sneak-thieves  would  but  seek  another  way  to 
steal,  if  only  by  being  more  attentive  to  the  clergy. 

I  once  read,  with  earnest  sympathy,  the  unfor- 
tunate experience  of  a  clergyman  who  interviewed  a 
trickster  in  his  study,  and  was  set  upon  when  he 
would  not  part  with  his  money.  His  disappointed 
assailant  went  to  gaol,  leaving  the  clergyman  to 
brood  mournfully  over  bills  from  the  carpenter  and 
the  doctor,  for  both  his  furniture  and  his  face  were 
damaged. 

Ours  is  a  perplexing  difficulty.  We  cannot  shut 
the  door  in  people's  faces.  When  my  maid  announces  : 
"  There's  a  man  to  see  you,  and  I  think  he's  come 
to  beg,"  I  cannot  say  :  "  Tell  him  to  go  away,"  or 
"  Ask  him  what  his  business  is."  He  might  be  a 
millionaire  come  to  endow  my  work ;  or  a  poor  sinner 
seeking  counsel.  A  parson  must  not  only  suffer  fools 
gladly,  but  beggars  as  well. 

Let  it  be  admitted  ...  we  are  done  right  and 
left  ...  at  any  rate  I  am.  When  I  have  lent  money 
I  have  never  got  it  back.  When  I  have  given  it  I  have 
been  imposed  upon.  I  distinguish,  however,  between 
the  poor  down-and-out  who  asks  one  straight  out 
for  a  bob  for  his  doss,  and  the  rogue  who  has  some 
plausible  tale  to  tell.  Not  long  ago  a  man  stood  on 
my  doorstep.  He  had  been  in  London  looking  for 
work.  He  must  return  to  his  wife.  No  money. 
Would  I  "  lend  "  it  to  him.  How  much  ?  Three-and- 
sixpence.  It  was  not  an  impossible  request.  I  said 
at  once  ;  "  I  will  give  it.  Go  down  to  the  station. 
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Find  out  when  the  next  train  goes.  'Phone  me  up, 
and  I  will  send  a  friend  who  will  buy  the  ticket  and, 
see  you  into  the  train.  Forgive  me.  I  have  to  take 
that  precaution  in  every  case."  The  man  was  dis- 
appointed and  changed  his  tactics.  "  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  wanted  to  take  the  money 
back  to  my  wife,  who  is  starving.  I  was  going  to 
*  jump  it.' '  He  meant  by  that  he  intended  to  get  a 
lift  on  a  lorry. 

That  is  a  very  old  dodge.  I  long  ago  learnt  that 
ticket  money  is  not  spent  on  tickets.  Nor  is  penitence 
any  surety  that  money  will  be  returned.  Here  is  a 
singular  case.  One  Christmas  a  young  man  stood  on 
my  doorstep.  He  was  a  physical  wreck.  He  told  me 
a  story  which  was  apparently  quite  true.  He  had 
misappropriated  funds.  Had  lost  his  job.  His  parents 
were  heart-broken.  They  had  given  him  a  little 
money  to  come  to  London  to  secure  work.  His  firm 
(so  I  gathered)  were  unwilling  to  prosecute,  but 
demanded  restitution.  His  parents  would  have  to 
sell  up  the  home  to  pay  them.  He  wept,  did  this  lad, 
and  I  still  think  his  tears  were  real.  He  had  run 
through  his  scanty  store,  had  an  hotel  bill  to  clear, 
and  had  got  no  work.  He  must  return  at  once. 
Would  I  help  him  ?  I  wired  to  an  address,  and 
ultimately  a  satisfactory  reply  came  back  from  the 
father.  "  Would  I  advance  the  money  ?  "  asked  the 
father.  It  should  be  faithfully  repaid.  I  sent  the 
lad  back.  For  several  days  afterwards  I  was  troubled 
by  trunk  calls.  Pitiful  appeals  were  made  to  me  to 
send  £15  to  save  the  family  from  selling  up  at  Christ- 
mas. It  should  be  repaid  as  soon  as  their  sale  was 
effected  in  the  New  Year.  I  refused.  How  specious 
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are  these  promises  !  Not  to  this  day  has  a  penny 
of  the  money  I  advanced  for  the  lad's  return  to  his 
home  been  refunded  ! 

A  woman  once  called  on  me  and  showed  me  a 
letter  from  her  husband  in  Wales,  who  was  about  to 
have  his  legs  amputated.  She  had  to  go  at  once,  but 
could  not  draw  a  pension  until  "  Monday."  If  people 
want  to  "  touch "  me  for  money  they  must  not 
mention  "  Monday  "  nowadays  !  She  was  apparently 
a  parishioner,  and  gave  me  an  address  just  round  the 
corner.  I  was  incredibly  stupid.  I  assumed  that  no 
one  in  her  senses  would  give  a  parochial  address  unless 
she  were  genuine.  The  letter  seemed  to  be  genuine. 
I  lent  her  a  pound.  Came  Monday,  but  no  woman. 
I  went  to  the  address.  It  was  an  empty  tenement ! 

My  methods  of  defence  have  since  improved,  and 
I  pride  myself  that  a  rogue  has  to  be  very  cute  to  get 
any  money  from  me.  But  I  am  still  "  done.*' 
Rogues  have  most  inventive  brains,  and  one's  ex- 
periences are  ever  new.  Only  the  other  day  a  little 
lad  of  fifteen,  with  a  churchyard  cough,  sat  in  my 
armchair  and  pleaded  for  help.  "  I'm  down  and 
out,"  said  he. 

"  Down  and  out  at  your  age  ?  " 

"  Yus,"  he  coughed. 

"  You  ought  to  be  in  hospital,"  I  said. 

*'  I've  slept  out  three  nights." 

"  Haven't  you  a  home  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I've  been  brought  up  by 
gypsies.  Then  I  got  a  job.  I  came  up  to  London  to 
better  myself.  I've  got  a  job  promised.  All  I  want 
is  a  new  rig-out.  If  I  can  spruce  myself  up  I'll  get 
the  job.  And  I'm  so  hungry." 
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I  sent  for  food.    He  scarcely  ate  it.    (Clue  No.  1). 

"  How  did  you  find  your  way  here  ?  " 

"  Somebody  told  me.  I  can't  read  or  write." 
(Clue  No.  2). 

"  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  any  clothes,"  said  I. 
"  It's  a  home  you  want.  Shall  I  ring  up  the  Church 
Army  ?  " 

"  Please  don't,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  like  them  places." 
(Clue  No.  3). 

A  boy  who  cannot  read  or  write  and  yet  finds  his 
way  without  apparent  difficulty  to  your  house ;  who 
is  hungry  and  does  not  eat  the  food  set  before  him ; 
who  is  homeless  and  jibs  at  a  good  home — is  not  to  be 
helped.  It  was  all  a  "  try-on."  Someone  had  sent 
him  up,  and  probably  was  waiting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  road  expecting  a  bundle  of  clothing. 

August  is  an  especially  active  season  for  vicarage 
callers  with  tricks  up  their  sleeves.  The  other  day  a 
"curate  "  sought  assistance  of  one  of  our  clergy,  and 
nearly  received  it.  He  said  :  "  I'm  sorry  to  ask  you, 
but  I'm  stranded  in  London  without  any  money. 
Will  you  lend  me  my  fare  home  ?  "  He  gave  his 
address.  "  Certainly,  but  first  I  must  telegraph  to 
your  vicar.  Then  we  can  go  and  have  supper  to- 
gether." They  set  off  to  the  post  office.  When  it 
came  to  filling  in  the  designation  the  would-be  bene- 
factor turned  to  the  stranded  one,  and  lo !  he  was 
not. 

Often  I  long  for  the  good  gold  "  which  I  have 
loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile." 

There  was  the  churchwarden.  He  pounced  on  me 
in  the  porch  of  the  church  one  Friday  morning. 
"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  you  can  see  I'm  not  the  sort 
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of  man  to  beg  without  a  cause,  but  I'm  stranded, 
without  any  money,  and  I  want  my  lunch.  My  wife 
will  be  joining  me  presently,  and  I  can  then  repay 
you." 

I  wavered — and  fell.  "  All  right,  come  to  my 
house,"  I  said.  I  hunted  out  some  money,  and  handed 
him  a  bag  containing  five  shillings  in  coppers.  "  Can't 
you  possibly  make  it  seven  and  six  ?  "  he  queried. 
"  Sorry,  but  I  can't ;  I've  got  to  get  my  own  lunch  as 
well  as  yours,"  I  said.  "  I'm  sorry  to  give  you 
coppers.  When  will  you  repay  me  ?  ': 

"  To-morrow,  at  the  latest,"  said  he,  humorously 
eyeing  the  coppers.  "  They  will  think  I'm  a  church- 
warden, won't  they  ?  " 

I  never  saw  him  again  ;  but  he  was  my  benefactor. 
For  a  long  time  afterwards  I  set  my  face  as  a  flint 
against  indiscriminate  charity,  and  saved  no  end  of 
money. 

Women  rogues  are  the  most  difficult  to  cope  with, 
such  as  "  Miss  Murray,"  who  by  an  ingenious  ruse 
not  long  ago  inspired  such  confidence  that  she  was  able 
to  borrow  several  pounds  in  one  go.  She  is  very 
small  beer,  however,  compared  with  a  "  charlady  "  of 
whom  I  know.  "  Miss  Murray's  "  interesting  method 
was  to  call  herself  a  post-mistress,  and,  late  in  the 
evening,  visit  people  who  had  lost  relatives  or 
friends,  telling  them  they  were  entitled  to  insurance 
money.  She  would  give  the  name  of  a  London 
solicitor,  arrange  for  a  meeting  in  the  insurance  office, 
leave  her  name  and  address,  and  smilingly  bid  good- 
bye to  the  delighted  householder.  Ten  minutes  later 
she  would  return,  inquiring  for  her  handbag. 

It  cannot  be  found.    But  she  must  return  to  Hull  or 
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Liverpool,  and  asks  for  a  loan  of  £2  or  £3.  Promising 
to  return  it  the  next  day,  and  lamenting  her  loss,  she 
leaves  the  householder  to  slumber — a  little  uneasily, 
perhaps.  Lending  money,  even  to  genuine  people, 
is  such  an  uncertain  thing  to  do  !  And  bang  goes 
£3  for  ever ! 

The  trick  is  not  a  particularly  clever  variation  of 
a  familiar  theme.  Now,  the  charlady  of  whom  I 
spoke  worked  a  much  wilier  dodge.  She  came  at 
noon,  asking  for  me — spiritual  business,  I  was  given 
to  understand.  Distressfully  she  sat  in  a  chair  and 
wept.  She  was  a  medium-sized,  ordinarily  dressed 
woman,  with  a  screwed-up  countenance,  looking 
quite  obviously  the  "  char  "  she  confessed  herself  to 
be.  I  calmed  her  and  awaited  revelations. 

"  I've  done  such  a  wicked  thing,"  she  said,  fitfully 
sobbing.  "  I  met  a  man  some  time  ago  and  he  coaxed 
me  to  put  a  pound  on  a  horse.  He  said  he'd  bring 
me  five  pounds  back.  I  never  saw  him  again." 

"  A  foolish  thing  to  do,"  I  said,  "  but  scarcely 
wicked." 

"  But  it  wasn't  my  pound,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  took 
it  out  of  a  drawer.  You  see,  sir,  I'm  a  charwoman, 
and  my  people  are  away.  I  thought  I'd  easily  be 
able  to  put  the  pound  back.  And  so  I  would,  only — 
only  they're  coming  back  sudden,  at  one  o'clock.  If 
I  don't  put  that  pound  back  before  then  I'm  ruined  ! 
I  can't  get  at  my  husband  till  the  evening.  I've 
never  done  such  a  thing  before,  and  I  never  will 
again,"  she  sobbed. 

"  I've  lent  heaps  of  money,"  I  said,  "  and  never  got 
much  of  it  back.  Besides,  I  don't  know  you." 

"  I'll  repay  you  at  half-past  one,  sir,"  she  said 
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eagerly.  "  At  least,  I  can  give  you  six  shillings, 
because  my  people  will  pay  me  my  wages  when  they 
return ;  and  the  rest  I'll  get  from  my  husband  this 
evening.  Do  help  me,  sir  !  "  she  wailed  piteously. 

"  Well — how  much  do  you  want  ?  ': 

"  Thirteen  shillings,  sir.  I've  got  six  and  nine, 
and  three  penn'orth  of  farthings." 

I  capitulated.  She  wrote  an  I  O  U  in  an  illiterate 
hand.  Her  address  seemed  authentic.  Her  thanks 
were  profuse.  But  I  never  saw  my  money  again,  and 
the  address  was  false  !  Later  on  I  called  in  a  detective, 
and  then  I  discovered  I  had  not  only  been  duped, 
but  had,  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  committed 
a  misdemeanour  !  For  I  was  "  an  accessory  after  the 
fact  " — if  the  woman's  story  was  substantially  true. 
But  she  was  a  magnificent  actress,  anyway,  and  I 
became  so  cautious  for  a  long  time  that  I  saved  no 
end  of  money  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  these  arrant  scoundrels  make  it 
hard  for  the  genuinely  unfortunate  person.  It  is  hard 
to  refuse  the  down-and-out,  who  looks  forlorn  upon 
your  doorstep  on  a  wet  night,  or  the  educated  rogue 
who,  by  sheer  skill  and  "  presence,"  relieves  you  of 
your  money,  until  you  are  so  annoyed  with  yourself 
that  you  give  no  more.  It  is  hard  not  to  lose  trust 
in  humanity  the  moment  it  begs.  It  is  an  altogether 
miserable  business.  Yet  I  have  begged,  myself ! 

I  do  not  care  much  about  money,  though  I  am 
always  careful.  Yet  my  whole  life  goes,  in  one  way 
or  another,  in  money-grubbing  for  charitable  objects. 
I  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reputation  of  being  the 
Church  of  England's  most  persistent  beggar.  I 
collect  several  thousands  of  pounds  a  year,  and  it  all 
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goes.  I  suppose  it  was  that  fact  that  enabled  me,  by 
way  of  reaction,  not  to  worry  when  I  was  once  trying 
the  experiment  of  "  hiking  "  without  any  money.  I 
heartily  enjoyed  my  new-found  freedom,  and  trekked 
along  merrily. 

After  a  mile  or  two  I  began  to  feel  tired,  so  I  sat 
down  by  the  wayside  and  contemplated.  The  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens.  The  birds  sang.  Oh  !  it 
was  joyous  here,  where  the  wicked  ceased  from 
troubling  and  the  motors  were  at  rest.  I  read  a  few 
poems,  and  lazily  lay  on  my  back,  looking  up  at  the 
sky,  and  building  castles  there.  I  was,  at  that 
moment,  the  most  casual  fellow  in  England. 

I  could  not  help  feeling,  then,  what  a  lot  we  had 
lost  by  means  of  our  much- vaunted  civilization.  At 
home  I  was  always  in  a  hurry ;  ever  turning  from 
one  task  to  another ;  tied  to  an  omnibus  existence 
that  was  loathsome ;  not  even  able  to  rest  when 
rare  moments  of  leisure  presented  themselves.  But 
the  vagrant  is  free.  He  is  not  tied  by  duties,  but 
is  happily  wedded  to  chance.  He  needs  only  to  turn 
to  men's  ways  when  he  is  on  his  beam  ends,  and 
that  is  not  always.  He  has  a  status  !  Why,  there 
was  one  of  the  fraternity  doing  what  I  could  not  do, 
earning  his  bed  and  breakfast  (though  he  would  be 
sure  to  sleep  in  a  hayrick)  by  opening  the  gate  of  a 
bridge  over  the  river  to  passers-by,  who  gave  him 
coppers.  But,  of  course,  there  is  the  nip  of  winter. 
All  the  same,  I  realized,  clearly  and  convincingly, 
that  we  are  over-civilized.  Why,  but  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  and  every  sane  being  would  now  and  then 
trek  off,  on  a  pilgrimage,  which  in  those  days  was  the 
equivalent  of  a  beano,  with  the  halo  of  religion  over 
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it,  as  I  was  trekking ;  and  not  think  anything  about 
it.  They  had  advantages,  then,  of  course,  because 
there  were  monasteries  on  the  way  where  bread  and 
slumber  were  doled  out  to  the  needy.  The  modern 
equivalent  is  the  Casual  Ward,  for  which  doubtful 
blessing  I  feel  no  thankfulness. 

And  so  I  trekked  on,  and  then  came  the  pains  of 
hunger,  which,  combined  with  weariness,  tempered 
my  philosophy  with  a  few  doubts.  I  found  a  quiet 
nook  and  bathed.  That  set  me  going  again. 

It  was  towards  evening,  and  the  day  was  far  spent. 
Time  for  travellers  to  be  after  supper  and  a  bed.  I 
asked  a  passer-by  where  I  was.  He  said  that  a  mile 
or  two  along  that  dusty  lane  there  was  a  village.  So 
I  struck  away  from  the  river,  and  walked  towards  my 
fellow-men.  You  can  always  be  sure  that  "  two 
miles  "  is  four  when  somebody  local  directs  you,  and 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  weary  tramp.  But  at  length  I 
reached  it,  and,  parched  with  thirst,  I  made  for  the 
church.  I  thought,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  bottle  of 
water  in  the  porch.  People  are  as  likely  to  faint  in 
the  country  as  in  the  town.  I  remembered,  absurdly, 
the  girl  in  my  own  church  who  would  persist  in  faint- 
ing on  purpose,  and  was  cured  by  a  glass  of  water, 
administered  externally.  But  never  a  drop  was  there. 

I  went  into  the  haven  of  silence,  and  sat  very 
wearily  upon  a  pew.  There  I  said  a  prayer.  I  felt 
"  in  a  hole." 

Well,  the  Rector,  whoever  he  was,  would,  I  thought, 
be  sure  to  give  me  food.  So  I  set  out  to  find  him, 
praying  that  he  would  not  question  me  closely.  I 
found  what  I  thought  was  the  rectory,  and  there  was 
a  door  wide  open,  and  a  man  (he  might  have  been  the 
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butler)  with  another,  who  had  been  out  farming, 
sitting  down  to  tea. 

I  knocked  timidly.     The  farming-man  came  to  me. 

"  Can  I  get  a  job  for  an  hour  "  I  asked,  "  in  order 
to  get  some  food  ?  "  It  was  a  broad  enough  hint  ; 
but  he  was  impervious. 

"  No  work  round  here,"  he  said  brusquely. 

"  Is  this  the  rectory  ?  " 

"  No  ;    up  there." 

He  pointed  the  direction,  as  if  to  say  "  Be  off !  " 
Groaning  for  a  cup  of  tea  I  left  him. 

I  walked  through  an  avenue  of  trees  into  a  peaceful 
garden.  Here  was  the  rectory.  I  did  not  dare  to 
show  myself  at  the  front  door.  How  absurd  it 
seemed  ...  I,  a  well  known  parson  ...  in  search 
of  food  at  a  parson's  back  door.  I  knocked  timidly, 
expecting  the  pestilential  country  dog  to  rush  out  at 
me.  But  there  came  only  a  trim  maid,  who  told  me, 
with  that  "  Be  off !  "  air  again,  that  the  Rector  had 
gone  out  to  tea.  Confound  the  Rector,  and  all  his 
teas,  thought  I,  and  tramped  on  to  nowhere  in 
particular,  as  the  shadows  lengthened  and  the  skies 
grew  heavy  with  rain. 

I  found  myself  at  length  in  a  township,  and,  with 
blistered  feet  that  would  soon  mutiny  for  good  against 
my  trek,  I  dragged  my  weary  self  towards  a  venerable 
church.  In  the  churchyard  I  found  some  ladies 
enjoying  the  graves,  and  I  asked  them  the  way  to 
the  vicar. 

"  Just  behind  the  church,"  said  they. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  .  .  .  and 
soon  the  rain  would  follow.  My  admiration  for  the 
fraternity  that  lives  upon  us  clergy  deepened  ;  there 
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is  a  man  in  the  Gospel  who  said  :  "I  cannot  dig,  to 
beg  I  am  ashamed."  I  could  dig  all  right,  if  anyone 
would  let  me  do  so  ;  but  all  the  digging  seems  to  be 
cornered  by  legitimate  workmen,  who  look  at  you 
brutally  if  you  make  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  get 
an  hour's  work.  To  beg  I  was  truly  ashamed.  Yet 
it  had  to  be  done. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  a  horrid  little  cur  came  out 
and  snarled.  He  yapped  until  a  maid  opened  the 
door,  and  asked  me  my  business.  I  said  :  "  I  would 
like  to  see  the  vicar." 

"  The  vicar  is  out,"  said  she,  "  dining." 

My  soul  revolted.  What  terrible  orgies  the  parsons 
of  England  indulge  in  !  And  just  when  I  was  nigh 
unto  starving,  with  a  jagged  tooth  driving  me  mad, 
too. 

"  Is  his  wife  in  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"  Yes.    Just  wait  a  moment." 

The  maid  left  me  for  full  four  minutes,  during 
which  time  I  might  have  decamped  with  sundry 
valuables  in  the  hall  (only  there  was  that  evil-minded 
dog  sniffing  round),  and,  anyway,  I  couldn't  have 
run  even  a  hundred  yards,  unless  the  prize  had  been 
a  bottle  of  Bass  and  a  large  rump  steak,  with  onions. 
And  then  how  my  heart  fell.  Here  was  the  maid 
again,  and  not  the  Missus. 

"  Mistress  says,"  said  she,  "  that  Mr.  will  be 

back  again  at  ten,  and  would  you  come  again." 

With  my  eye  on  that  brute  of  a  dog  I  merely 
said  :  "  No,  thank  you,"  and  hurried  on  my  way, 
at  one  mile  an  hour.  And  the  memory  of  all  the 
vagrants,  and  suspicious-looking  folk  who  had  failed 
to  get  money  out  of  me  (because,  let  me  say,  I  have 
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probably  been  badly  done  just  before  they  called) 
rose  up  to  haunt  me.  I  began  to  revise  my  theory 
that  it  is  better  not  to  give  indiscriminately,  though 
there  may  be  one  honest  man  in  ten.  I  felt,  it  is 
better  to  give  indiscriminately  if  there  be  at  least  one 
honest  man  in  ten. 

I  was  glad,  in  one  way,  that  I  had  not  been  ex- 
amined by  the  vicar's  wife.  Vicar's  wives  are  not 
old  wives,  and  do  not  listen  to  tales.  Besides,  I  had 
bound  myself  to  a  vow  of  truthfulness.  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  a  word  that  was  not  true.  The  substance 
of  my  pitiful  story  was  to  be  this  .  .  .  that  I  was 
walking  to  London,  and  was  without  means,  and 
would  they  lend  me  a  few  shillings. 

Thus  I  put  it  to  a  fat  little  clergyman  who  answered 
the  door  that  next  I  knocked  at  imperiously.  And 
he  fell  to  me.  He  fell  more  easily  than  I  have  ever 
fallen  to  the  smooth-tongued  rogues  who  make  my 
life  a  harassed  one.  My  voice  was  cultured.  Gro- 
tesquely robed  as  I  was,  I  nevertheless  impressed 
him  by  my  charming  courtesy. 

"  Do  not  lend  it  to  me,"  said  I,  paling,  "  if  you 
do  not  feel  you  ought  to.  I  know  how  you  clergy  are 
imposed  upon.  I  have  no  security  to  offer.  I  can 
but  give  you  my  word  ..." 

And  before  I  had  finished  speaking  he  had  fished 
out  five  shillings,  with  a  muttered  something  about 
"  usually  refusing."  He  did  not  even  look  upon  it 
as  a  loan.  He  just  gave.  (For  the  benefit  of  my 
reputation  let  me  say  that  I  returned  it  to  him  with 
interest  when  I  got  back  to  London  !) 

And  thus,  late  at  night,  I  made  tracks  for  the 
nearest  and  cheapest  bed  I  could  find ;  slept  shock- 
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ingly  in  a  garret  in  a  pot-house  that  rocked  in  the 
wind  with  all  the  creaks  and  jars  by  which  an  old 
pub  can  croon  a  weary  man  to  rest ;  and  "  awoke  " 
a  wreck.  That  taught  me. 

Suppose  the  vagrant  to  be  in  real  need  .  .  . 
suspected  of  fraud  when  truly  innocent.  Suppose 
one  turns  away  the  Christ  in  stranger's  guise.  It  does 
not  matter  ...  so  much  ...  if  you  are  a  layman. 
But  if  a  clergyman  ?  And  yet  one  is  poor.  There  is 
never  enough  to  provide  for  needy  parishioners.  The 
only  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this  :  One  must  never 
refuse  food,  for  hospitality  is  the  royalty  of  Christians. 
One  ought  not  to  give  indiscriminately  lest  there  be 
nothing  left  for  the  genuine.  One  ought  not  to 
foster  the  idea  that  a  clergyman  is  a  sort  of  benevolent 
Relieving  Officer.  "  Let  us  pray  "  might  well  be  an 
effective  check  upon  the  mendicant's  "  Let  us  prey." 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   HONEST  CRIMINAL 

THERE  has  lately  been  discussion  on  what  to 
do  with  Barabbas,  the  thief,  and  the  wise 
ones  of  the  world  have  cudgelled  their  brains 
and  looked  into  their  hearts  and  propounded  notable 
theories.  I  have  a  theory  myself,  and  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Prison  must  needs  be  a  hard  and  bitter  experience. 
Charm  the  prison  authorities  never  so  wisely,  the  one 
thing  that  a  man  and  woman  value  most  has  been 
taken  away  .  .  .  their  freedom.  That  freedom  they 
long  to  regain. 

The  crucial  moment  of  their  lives  is  when  the 
prison  gates  close  behind  them  .  .  .  and  they  are 
free.  But  what  a  freedom  !  More  confining  it  is  than 
the  bars  of  the  cell,  more  dreary  than  the  bleak 
routine  of  the  prison. 

The  prospect  of  release  sustains  a  man  day  by  day. 
When  he  comes  out  there's  nothing  to  do  ...  he 
floats  on  the  tide  of  disappointment  into  the  ocean 
of  crime. 

The  ground  of  society  is  strewn  with  his  tattered 
hopes,  his  fruitless  efforts  to  be  respectable,  his 
beatings  against  the  bars  of  the  past. 

He  cannot  work.  He  may  not  beg.  None  will 
employ  him  if  they  know  his  career.  If  he  hides  it 
from  them  they  become  suspicious  ...  he  has  no 
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address  and  no  credentials.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
he  returns  to  gaol. 

There  are  hardened  criminals  upon  whom  our 
sympathy  is  wasted.  There  are  many  who  would  go 
straight  if  only  they  could  labour. 

I  met  a  man  one  day,  near  St.  Pancras.  He  was 
looking  closely  at  an  office  plate.  I  thought  for  a 
moment  that  he  could  not  read,  and  offered  to  oblige 
him.  He  straightened  himself  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  certain  degree  of  fear. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  intrude,"  I  said.  "  I  thought 
you  couldn't  see." 

"  Oh,  I  can  see  all  right.  Look  at  that  brass 
plate." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  Much  the  same  as 
any  other." 

"  That's  the  whole  point.  But  it  oughtn't  to  be, 
seeing  as  I'm  out.  Got  a  fag  on  you  ?  *' 

"  Now  consider,"  he  went  on,  "  two  facts.  There's 
me  on  the  one  hand,  and  there's  the  plate  on  the  other. 
Savvy  ?  Both  of  us  in  need  of  repair.  The  paint  in 
the  plate  is  cracked,  but  I  am  sane.  Presently  the 
firm  inside  will  buy  a  new  brass  plate.  Twenty  quid, 
no  doubt.  For  twenty  shillings  I  could  make  that 
plate  brand  new  .  .  .  for  several  years.  All  of 
them's  the  same.  When  the  sun  gets  on  'em  it  melts 
the  wax  behind  the  lettering  and  it  comes  through  the 
enamel.  I  could  remedy  that  by  Japanese  porcelain, 
what  the  Japs  put  on  their  vases." 

"  Why  don't  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Why  don't  I  ?  Could  you,  without  your  tools  ? 
Dammit  .  .  .  here  am  I  ...  just  out  of  prison  .  .  . 
and  my  pals  keep  offering  me  tools  to  pull  society 
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down  with  .  .  .  but  I  want  to  build  it  up,  and  can't 
get  an  artist's  stick.    Lord  !   I  am  hungry,  too.'* 

He  shivered  as  he  spoke.  It  was  a  bitter  day,  and 
he  had  no  overcoat.  He  was,  however,  neatly  dressed, 
and  his  boots  were  polished.  I  said  :  "  Let's  go  and 
have  some  dinner." 

He  ate  a  little  with  ravenous  haste,  but  only  a 
little,  and  told  me  a  piteous  story.  His  wife  was  dead. 
He  had  no  home.  He  had  served  for  two  years  in 
the  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  at  Festubert  and  on  Vimy  Ridge.  Then  he 
was  discharged  as  medically  unfit. 

He  worked  at  the  Arsenal  until  Armistice  Day, 
and  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Canteen  Board  until  it 
closed  down. 

One  day,  when  washing,  his  attache  case  was 
stolen.  It  contained  his  brass-plate  apparatus.  He 
had  no  means  of  subsistence,  and  so  he  drifted  crime- 
wards  .  .  .  not  your  amateurish  common  or  garden 
sneak-thief  did  he  become,  but,  through  the  clash  of 
circumstances,  one  of  a  gang  of  international  thieves. 

He  fell  in  with  one  of  them,  and  was  dazzled  by 
the  money  proffered.  Thereafter  he  flitted  from  one 
country  to  another  .  .  .  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France  and  Italy  ...  in  search  of  jewels. 

"  I  mind  one  night,"  he  said.  "  It  sickened  me  of 
thieving,  though  I  couldn't  escape  from  it  anyhow. 
It  was  a  Paris  hotel.  I  had  taken  a  room  for  the  night, 
and  kept  my  eyes  wide  open.  The  man  next  door 
went  out,  and  I  heard  him  say  he  was  off  to  the 
"Folies."  I  had  a  key. 

"  I  slipped  right  in  and  began  to  look  about  me. 
Then,  to  my  horror,  I  heard  footsteps  outside  the 
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door.  I  ran  to  the  switch,  turned  out  the  light,  and 
scrambled  under  the  bed.  I  heard  a  key  turn  in  the 
lock.  The  light  went  on.  The  door  was  closed  and 
locked.  The  man  had  come  back  home  ! 

"  And  there  I  lay,  not  daring  to  breathe,  but  hoping 
that  he  would  go  out  soon.  But  he  didn't.  Queer 
chap  he  was.  First  of  all  he  undressed  and  put  on  his 
pyjamas.  Then  he  began  to  shave.  At  last  he  went 
to  bed.  He  kept  the  light  on  all  night,  and  bumped 
about  in  bed  as  if  he  was  sleeping  with  devils. 

"  I  couldn't  turn.  I  dared  not  move.  From 
10.15  I  lay  under  that  bed  until  7.15  ack  emma,  when 
he  went  off  for  a  bath,  and  I  was  able  to  scoot." 

He  told  me  this  in  a  whimsical  manner,  but  with 
never  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  then  continued  : 

"  Apart  from  intervals  in  prison,  crime  is  a  good 
business  if  you  don't  smoke,  and  don't  drink,  and 
don't  go  after  women.  But  who  doesn't  ? 

"  Overhead  charges  are  heavy  .  .  .  travelling, 
hotels,  wardrobe,  and  general  uncertainty.  I  am 
sickened  of  it  now. 

"  I  mind  the  time  when  I  tried  the  hotels  in  London. 
I  watched  for  a  chance  for  several  days,  and  my  bill 
was  ticking  up  like  a  taxi's  clock. 

"  Nothing  happened,  so  I  had  to  quit.  Here  was 
the  problem.  I  had  to  leave  my  bags  behind,  two  of 
them,  with  all  my  wardrobe.  I  put  on  several  suits 
of  clothing,  however,  and  came  out  of  the  hotel 
twice.  Summer  it  was,  too.  My  word  !  I  sweated." 

"  Have  you  really  chucked  it  ?  "  I  asked  him,  as 
we  walked  out  on  to  the  pavement.  "  Let's  take  a 
bus.  They  draw  up  here." 

But  he  grasped  my  arm.     "  Not  here,"  he  said, 
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"  not  by  the  kerb.  You'll  get  me  into  trouble.  I 
mustn't  stand  on  the  kerb." 

"  It's  as  much  your  kerb  as  anybody  else's,"  I 
said.  But  I  retreated  at  his  bidding. 

"  They'll  see  me  there,  if  I  don't  look  out,  and 
suspect  I'm  up  to  mischief.  Crowds  wait  on  kerbs. 
Safer  back  here." 

We  waited  until  the  crowd  had  clambered  on,  and 
then  we  followed.  He  was  shivering  with  the  cold. 
His  coat  had  gone  to  pawn. 

We  got  away  to  a  room  in  Somers  Town,  whither, 
at  night  time,  come  many  battered  friends  of  mine, 
when  they're  wholly  down  on  their  luck. 

We  sat  and  talked. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "  what  inducements  have  you 
to  return  to  the  life  of  crime  ?  You've  just  come  out. 
No  work  to  do.  What  is  the  pull  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  there's  small  crime  and  big.  A 
man  the  other  day  chummed  up  to  me  ...  I  thought 
at  first  that  you  were  one  of  'em  !  .  .  .  and  offered 
me  halves  in  ringing  the  changes.  Easy  job,  that  is, 
unless  the  chap  behind  the  counter  has  been  bitten 
before.  But  you  want  a  quid  for  capital. 

"  You  saunter  in  and  buy  a  tiny  article.  You 
offer  a  ten  shilling  note  and  get  a  handful  of  change. 
Then  you  pause  for  just  a  moment  and  balance  the 
change  in  your  hand. 

"  And  then  :  '  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  may  I 
have  that  note  back  ?  I  don't  want  a  lot  of  silver.' 
He  hands  you  back  your  note.  And  still  you  ponder. 
4  Look  here,'  you  say,  4  it'll  be  easier  to  have  a  pound 
note.' 

"  You  give  him  back  the  ten  shilling  one  and  the 
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handful  of  silver  .  .  .  augmented  .  .  .  and  he  gives 
you  a  pound  note." 

"  Complicated,"  I  murmured.  "  I  can't  see  why 
that's  wrong." 

"  You  don't  see,"  he  chuckled,  "  unless  you  have 
been  bitten  once.  And  so  many  have  been  bitten 
that  it  isn't  worth  the  candle." 

"  And  big  crime  ?  " 

"  Well,  last  week  I  ran  into  some  chaps  who  were 
going  off  to  the  Continent.  They  offered  me  ten 
pounds  down,  a  rig- out,  and  my  expenses.  There 
aren't  many  doors  I  can't  open,  you  know.  They  all 
know  that.  When  I  first  came  out  of  prison  there 
were  criminals  waiting  for  me  to  invite  me  straight 
to  a  hotel.  There  was  a  man  and  his  wife  there,  and 
she  had  a  necklace  worth  £750.  I  was  offered  £250 
to  get  it  safely  to  a  certain  place  in  Islington.  Fifty- 
fifty  chance.  I  turned  it  down." 

He  brooded  for  a  while,  and  then  he  rose  and  said  : 
"  I  must  be  going." 

"  Those  tools,"  I  said.  **  How  much  would  they 
cost  ?  " 

And  he  :  "  Oh,  two  pound  ten.  The  porcelain  is 
three  and  sixpence  a  tin.  You  must  have  plenty. 
They're  small  tins.  And  sticks  and  proper  brushes." 

His  eye  fell  upon  a  crude  plaster  crucifix  ...  he 
eyed  it  for  a  moment  .  .  .  then  murmured  :  "  Now, 
Barabbas  was  a  robber." 

44  Well,  yes,"  I  said  ;  "  but  he  saw  the  Crucifixion.  I 
don't  suppose  he  kept  it  up  ...  after  that  .  .  . 
and  here  ..." 

I  set  him  up  in  business,  but,  alas  !  the  last  I 
heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  back  again  in  prison. 
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But  ever,  to  restore  one's  faith  in  humanity,  there 
comes  to  one  the  penitent  thief.  Such  was  Toddy, 
who  had  a  brother  in  Somers  Town. 

"  Give  us  a  match,  mate,"  he  said  to  me,  as  he 
turned  despondently  from  his  pitch  on  the  kerb  of  a 
pavement  where,  with  that  hope  that  springs  eternal} 
he  had  been  essaying  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  passers- 
by  with  some  little  dancing  dolls.  "  Give  us  a  match.' 
I  gave  him  a  match.  He  lit  the  end  of  a  fag  and 
handed  back  my  box.  "  Nothing  doing,"  he  volun- 
teered. "  Wot  with  bein'  moved  along  by  the  cops 
as  soon  as  you  gits  goin',  and  then  finding  them 
East  End  blokes  'as  bought  up  the  latest  novelty  by 
the  gross,  and  is  underselling  you,  no  one  'as  a  chance. 
Blest  if  it  ain't  enough  to  make  you  long  for  'ome." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  indulged  in 
reminiscence.  "  'Ome.  That's  wot  I  calls  it.  Served 
'is  Majesty  the  King,  I  'ave,  in  three  distinguished 
ways.  Soldier  in  the  War,  I  wos,  and  got  two  medals. 
Yer  King  and  country  needs  you.  Um  ...  A 
country  fit  for  'eroes.  .  .  .  And  in  the  Strike  I  did  a 
turn  on  the  railway,  an'  got  two  medals  agin,  black 
'uns,  worn  on  the  eyes.  .  .  .  Peace  in  our  time,  that 
were  .  .  .  '  He  chuckled.  "Well,  I  must  be  gittin' 
on.  Ain't  done  a  bob's  worth  yet.  .  .  .  ' 

"  But  what  about  the  third  way  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  Well,  mate,  that's  the  trouble.  Domestic  service 
of  'is  Majesty  .  .  .  board  and  lodging  free." 

Poor  old  Toddy !  You  were  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  The  task  they  set  you  in  the  War  was 
surely  enough  to  have  been  a  plenary  absolution  for 
all  your  past  misdeeds,  and  if  it  was  not,  did  you  not 
rejoin,  after  demoblization,  to  bury  the  noble  dead  ? 
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Hard  lines  !  You  could  bury  bodies,  but  you  could 
not  bury  your  past,  nor  escape  from  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  that  system  which,  when  you  were 
young,  hardened  the  young  delinquent  into  the 
habitual  criminal. 

Let  Toddy  tell  his  tale.  He  told  it  me  in  snatches 
as  we  sipped  weak  tea  together  in  a  "  carman's 
pull-up,"  and  as  we  walked  the  streets  of  London, 
and  as  he  peddled  on  the  pavement.  I  must  piece 
it  all  together  because  he  had  a  tendency  to  intro- 
duce side  issues,  such  as  a  description  of  a  prison 
mate  who  one  day  became  convinced  that  he  was 
a  bit  of  bread,  ready  to  be  thrown  to  the  birds  ; 
and  a  particularly  humorous  reminiscence  of  house- 
breaking,  which  is  worth  recounting,  as  it  shows 
Toddy's  charming  sense  of  humour. 

"  'Arf  drunk  I  were,"  he  said.  "  One  day,  soon 
arter  I  left  me  'ome,  I  see  a  windy  open,  so  froo  it  I 
goes,  and  me  'at  falls  down  the  airy.  Found  meself 
in  the  droring-room,  an'  I  looks  rahnd  and  thinks 
I've  got  to  'eaven.  Then  a  servant  comes  in.  You 
don't  'ear  'em  a-coming,  you  know,  for  the  pitter- 
patter  of  their  feet  is  'ushed  by  them  thick  carpets. 
An'  she  screams  aht  '  Lawk  a-mussy ! '  an*  dahn 
comes  orl  the  other  servants,  eight  on  'em,  wiv  the 
butler.  They  gits  me  into  a  corner,  and  the  butler 
sez  :  '  Fetch  the  master.'  And  dahn  'e  comes,  a 
great  big  bloke  over  six  feet  'igh. 

"  4  Wot  are  you  a-doin'  of  'ere  ?  '  'e  sez,  wiv  an 
eddicated  accent.  '  'Ow  did  you  git  in  ?  '  '  Froo 
the  door,'  sez  I.  '  I  say,  you  never,'  sez  'e,  an'  'e 
arsts  me  free  times  'ow  I  got  in,  an'  I  goes  on  savin' 
1  Froo  the  door,'  and  then  'e  sez  :  '  If  you  don't  tell 
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me  the  troof  about  'ow  you  got  in,  you'll  know  the 
troof  about  'ow  you  got  out,  for  I'll  throw  you  froo 
the  windy,'  sez  Je. 

44  And,"  said  Toddy,  "  I  were  sober  enough  to 
know  as  'ow  Vd  do  it,  so  I  tells  'im  the  troof,  and  he 
lifts  me  dahn  the  steps  like  a  bebby,  and  sets  me  on 
the  pavement.  But  they  wouldn't  give  me  my  'at 
from  the  airy.  I  always  reckoned  as  'ow  that  there 
butler  wanted  it  fer  'isself,  to  go  a- courting  wiv,  when 
'is  missus  wasn't  looking  and  'e'd  buttled  for  the 
day." 

Yes,  Toddy  had  a  sense  of  humour.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  it  was  left  in  him,  for  this  is  what  he  suffered. 
He  was  one  of  those  fractious  youngsters  who  are  so 
hard  to  handle,  boys  "  with  wills  of  their  own."  One 
day  his  parents,  of  whom  he  spoke  affectionately  as 
honest,  good  folk,  were  forced  to  give  him  up  in 
despair.  They  could  not  control  him.  Besides,  he 
has  done  a  desperate  deed,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  was  worthy  of  the  most  severe  punishment. 
You  will  shudder  at  the  crime.  Sensitive  readers  had 
better  read  no  more.  Toddy  had  stolen  ...  a 
handkerchief,  valued  at  2fd.  He  was  then  thirteen. 

In  those  days  there  were  few  bishops  (if  any)  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  would  confirm  children 
under  the  mature  age  of  seventeen  and  upwards. 
Nowadays  the  age  for  confirmation  has  come  down 
to  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and  there  are  a  few  bishops 
who  will  even  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  parish  clergy 
and  confirm  our  children  at  eleven. 

A  child  was  not  considered  to  be  a  fit  recipient  of 
that  Grace  which  would  help  to  keep  him  straight  (if 
he  tried  to  use  it)  until  the  age  of  seventeen.  But 
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the  law,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  a  bright  and 
wilful  youngster  wholly  out  of  hand  at  thirteen.  Fit  to 
be  branded  as  a  criminal  at  thirteen.  Not  fit  to  be  blest 
by  the  Church  of  God.  A  sorry  contrast.  I  have 
never  considered  that  children  should  be  debarred 
from  confirmation  on  account  of  youth.  As  well 
might  their  fatness,  thinness,  or  height  be  a  hindrance 
to  Grace.  So  the  Church,  which  had  never  blest  poor 
Toddy,  was  unaware  of  his  existence ;  and  the  law 
had  had  enough  of  him,  and  put  him  right  away. 

He  was  sixteen  when  he  came  out.  He  had  been 
flogged  twenty-six  times  in  one  year.  For  six  months 
he  was  deprived  of  Sunday  dinner.  He  was  black- 
listed, and  he  left  the  reformatory  fired  with  the 
intention  of  showing  hate  to  society.  He  meant  to 
go  wrong.  One  incident  in  his  industrial  school 
career  made  the  iron  enter  his  soul.  There  was 
another  lad  like  himself,  who  came  as  well  from  the 
slums  of  Seven  Dials.  They  entered  together  at  the 
beginning  of  August  1882.  That  other  lad  was 
eleven  years. 

"  We  were  both  guilty  of  a  cruel  act,  being  only 
boys,"  said  Toddy  (I  am  quoting  his  own  words). 
"  We  wos  thoughtless.  It  is  only  since  I  reached 
manhood  I  see  the  cruelty  of  it.  On  August  25  or  26, 
1882,  we  wos  haymaking.  I  came  across  a  large 
frog.  I  picked  it  up  and  began  playing  with  it.  A 
lot  of  other  lads  suggested,  let's  blow  him  out  with  a 
bit  of  straw.  My  pal,  on  impulse,  did  it.  The  officer 
in  charge  marched  me  and  him  off.  We  wos  put  into 
a  cell  in  solitary  confinement  and  threatened  with  a 
sound  flogging  with  the  birch.  We  were  both  well 
thrashed  by  this  officer.  Some  two  hours  afterwards, 
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when  the  chaplain — "  Puffer  "  the  boys  called  him — 
come  on  his  rahnd  to  visit  bad  boys  in  solitary  con- 
finement he  found  this  poor  boy  dead  in  his  cell. 
He'd  done  himself  in,  terrified  by  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment. Eleven  years  old !  He  came  (I  mean  the 
parson)  rushing  to  my  cell,  thinking  I  had  done  the 
same.  He  called  me  a  naughty  boy,  let  me  out  of 
that  terrible  cell,  where  I  had  cried  so  bitterly  for  my 
mother,  boy  like,  and  sent  me  to  play  with  the  other 
boys.  I  saw  this  poor  boy's  corpse  carried  across  the 
playground  on  a  stretcher.  But  I  did  not  know  he 
wos  dead  until  the  day  of  the  inquest,  when  I  wos 
called  up.  But,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the 
Governor,  I  was  not  called  upon.  I  could  have 
shown  marks  on  my  body  that  I  received." 

Such,  then,  was  Toddy,  when  he  re-entered  society 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  got  some  work  at  a  music 
printer's  for  a  time ;  lost  his  job  and  stole  a  purse 
in  1886.  Result,  four  months'  hard.  Went  to  work 
for  four  months  in  '87,  was  watched,  and  suffered  (as 
he  says)  from  a  framed-up  charge.  He  "  stole  "  a 
purse  from  a  "  woman  unknown."  No  purse  found 
and  no  prosecutor.  Police  evidence  accepted.  Nine 
months'  hard.  Later  on  he  got  five  years  for  stealing 
an  earl's  scarf-pin.  The  earl  got  the  scarf-pin  back. 
He  had  been  an  all-round  man  .  .  .  more  or  less 
ever  since  ...  in  and  out,  for  short  periods  and 
long.  House-breaking,  shop-breaking,  portmanteau 
stealing  from  motors  and  at  the  "  pick  up  " — that  is, 
the  railway  station.  He  had  stolen  "  red  kettles,  props 
and  dummies  "  (watches,  pins  and  wallets).  He  had 
but  few  friends.  There  was,  he  told  me,  a  gentleman 
who  worked  for  ex- convicts.  He  trusted  him,  and 
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had  set  him  up  in  peddling  until  he  could  get  a  quiet 
job  to  round  off  his  turbulent  life,  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  but  by  a  few  years  of  honest 
service.  He  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  had  a 
longing  for  a  garden. 

"  But  Toddy,"  I  said,  "  the  difficulty  is  ...  you 
won't  get  people  to  trust  you.  They'd  be  afraid  that 
you'd  put  your  mates  on  to  the  job  when  once  you 
got  into  a  household." 

"  I  know,"  said  he.  "  That's  wot  I'm  up  against. 
But  you've  'eard  that  saying  abaht  'onour  among 
thieves  ?  I've  not  often  been  treated  friendly,  but 
I've  never  let  my  friends  down  when  I've  'ad  'em. 
There  was  a  lady  once  ...  I  think  she  must  be 
dead  .  .  .  who  was  kind  to  me  .  .  .  and  her  two 
little  kiddies  used  to  pray  for  me  ...  I  mind  the 
words  .  .  .  she  wrote  an'  told  me.  They  wos  these  : 
*  O  Lord,  bless  Albert,  who  is  in  prison.  Send  him 
love.  Send  him  light.  Send  him  understanding. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.'  If  only  I 
'ad  one  larst  chance,  an'  could  git  into  that  garden, 
a- doing  odd  jobs  ...  I  wouldn't  let  'em  down  .  .  . 
straight  I  wouldn't." 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  at  him.  The  day  was 
wearing  on,  and  other  duties  called  me.  He  told  me 
where  I  could  find  him  again,  if  ever  I  wanted  a  talk. 
He  thanked  me  for  the  fags  I  had  given  him,  and, 
surprisedly,  for  a  note  that  I  slipped  in  his  hand. 
And  so  we  parted,  I  to  my  parish  and  he  to  his 
peddling.  Who  would  trust  an  ex-convict  with  such 
a  record  ?  A  risky  business.  He  would  never  get 
his  garden. 

It  would  have  been  Paradise  to  him,  but  there  .  .  . 
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one  believed  in  the  love  of  God,  and  knew  that  though 
the  hard,  censorious  world  thus  buffets  cruelly  the 
sinners  whom  itself  has  made,  there  was  one  who 
had  his  arms  round  Toddy,  and  all  his  kindred 
tramping  on  the  streets,  and  at  "  'ome "  in  his 
Majesty's  gaols. 

Christ's  last  words  were  to  a  criminal  ..."  To-day 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  ...  in  Paradise."  God's 
garden.  Not  by  chance,  assuredly,  that  strange 
association,  on  the  summit  of  a  green  hill,  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  a  dying  thief,  whose  eyes,  at  long, 
long  last  beheld  the  vision  of  pitying,  burning  love. 

I  saw  Toddy  sometimes,  after  that  chance  meeting. 
He  used  to  come  along,  but  never,  like  so  many  of  his 
kind,  to  beg.  He  was  not  doing  well,  but  he  told  me 
once  that  his  last  Christmas  had  been  the  happiest 
one  he  had  since  boyhood. 

And  now  he  has  gone  to  his  garden.  He  was  taken 
ill  suddenly,  and  sent  to  hospital.  I  was  sent  for, 
but  was  far  away  in  the  heart  of  Sussex.  I  did  not 
hear  until  it  was  too  late.  But  listen  to  the  beautiful 
ending  of  his  story. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Central  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society,  who  was  Toddy's  best  friend  and  ardent 
admirer,  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

"  Toddy  was  a  cheery  soul,  full  of  fun  and  wit. 
He  started  his  life  in  the  slums.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  a  reformatory  school,  and  this  was,  he 
used  to  tell  me,  the  beginning  of  a  long  criminal 
career,  as  reformatories  were  not  then  what  they  are 
now. 

"  In  and  out  of  prison,  with  few  intervals  of  liberty, 
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he  rarely  spent  a  Christmas  outside ;  but  the  last 
(he  frequently  mentioned  it)  was  the  happiest  in  his 
life.  The  letters  after  his  name,  five  of  them 
(W.D.I.K.O.),  represent  terms  of  penal  servitude,  in 
addition  to  which  he  served  sentences  in  Locals.  .  .  . 

"  Having  known  him  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  send  him  parcels  of  comfort  during  his  service  as  a 
soldier  in  France.  Renewing  the  friendship  last  year 
he  readily  responded,  and  for  some  months,  after 
starting  him  as  a  street  vendor  (when  you,  also,  so 
kindly  befriended  him),  I  saw  him  daily. 

"  Toddy  was  in  such  dead  earnest  to  give  up  the 
crooked  game  that  eventually  I  persuaded  a  generous 
employer  to  give  him  a  chance.  He  worked  so  well 
that  eventually  he  raised  his  salary  from  30s.  to  £2  a 
week,  and  Toddy,  started  with  the  first  shilling  from 
us,  had  between  £3  and  £4  in  the  P.O.  Savings  Bank 
when  he  died." 

That  money  helped  to  buy  him  his  garden.  Toddy's 
burial  service  took  place  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  in  Judd  Street,  St.  Pancras.  Softly  the  words 
of  comfort  to  the  many  mourners  sounded  in  the  dim 
church  :  "  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  ?: 

It  was  raining  heavily.  The  cards  on  the  wreaths 
were  sodden  as  they  lay  beside  the  open  grave  in 
Finchley  Cemetery.  There  were  many  tokens  of 
affection.  I  copied  some  : 

"  Toddy  was  trustworthy  and  true.  His  Em- 
ployers." 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
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"  With  deep  sympathy  from  his  fellow  workers." 

"  In  memory  of  Toddy,  from  his  '  friends '  at 
Victory  House.  Gone,  but  not  forgotten." 

Still  the  rain  teemed  down,  and  then,  as  the  words 
of  committal  were  said,  and  Toddy  was  laid  in  his 
garden,  there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds  and  the  sun 
shone. 

A  smile  for  the  beloved  vagabond. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  HATED  CELL 

EVEN  more  tragic  the  lounging  figure,  hands 
in  pockets,  and  cap  on  one  side,  of  the  lad  on 
the  threshold  of  crime.      One  such  became 
unexpectedly  communicative. 

"  I've  been  in  prison,"  he  said  to  me,  one  day  in 
Somers  Town.  "  Can  you  help  me  ?  "  Then  he 
went  on,  responding  to  sympathy.  '*  I  had  no  money, 
and,  for  four  nights  in  succession,  have  been  out.  Oh, 
I  was  tired.  I  found  a  mews  in  Clerkenwell  Road, 
about  four  in  the  morning,  and  climbed  into  a  cart. 
Presently  along  comes  a  Copper,  his  light  flashing  into 
the  dark  corners.  He  found  me — questioned  me. 
Had  I  any  money  ?  No.  Did  I  want  a  good  feed  ? 
Yes.  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  morning  before. 
'  Come  with  me,'  said  he,  and  I  went  with  him,  think- 
ing he  was  going  to  take  me  to  a  coffee- stall.  Instead, 
he  went  straight  to  the  police  station.  He  took  me 
in  and  searched  me.  .  .  .  Then  I  was  put  in  a  cell.  It 
was  Sunday  morning.  They  kept  me  in  all  day.  Of 
course,  they  gave  me  food.  I  had  one  blanket.  I 
got  another  when  I  asked  for  it.  The  next  morning 
they  woke  me  at  7-15  and  told  me  to  have  a  wash. 
Then  Black  Maria  and  Bow  Street.  And  when  I  had 
to  appear  they  dismissed  the  case,  and  I  was  referred 
to  the  Court  Missionary.  The  trouble  was  that  he 
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didn't  know  of  a  Catholic  home  to  which  I  could  be 
sent  ..." 

"  So  you're  a  Catholic,"  I  interrupted.  "  Why 
ever  didn't  you  go  to  your  own  clergy  when  you 
found  yourself  in  London  ?  They  would  have  helped 
you." 

"  I  know,"  he  said  wearily.  "  But  I  was  afraid. 
I  thought  they'd  send  me  home  .  .  .  and  I  dursen't 
go  back."  He  looked  at  me  a  little  timidly.  "  You'll 
not  go  and  be  sending  me  back  now  ?  I'm  eighteen, 
though  I  don't  look  it,  and  I've  kept  straight  .  .  . 
though  down  and  out.  Six  months  I've  had  my 
independence.  ..." 

I  liked  the  boy,  with  his  rich  North  Country  accent, 
comely  looks,  and  pride  of  person,  for,  although 
his  clothes  were  worn  and  threadbare,  they  were 
carefully  kept.  The  wanness  of  his  face,  the  half- 
suppressed  merriment  which  now  and  then  peeped 
out  of  his  eyes  or  turned  up  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
the  downright  mode  of  talking  which  trailed  off  into 
sweet  submissiveness  as  one  spoke  decidedly  on  what 
he  must  do  ...  all  these  were  credentials.  I  took 
him  home. 

He  thawed  in  front  of  the  fire  and  told  me  of  strange 
adventures.  He  said,  as  if  right  glad  to  tell  a  body  : 

"  I  was  brought  up  in ,  and  my  home  was  never 

happy.  My  father  ran  away  when  I  was  a  wee  baby, 
and  my  mother  died  soon  after.  Then  my  grand- 
mother and  grandad  took  me.  I  grew  up  in  their 
care,  and  was  very  happy.  I  loved  them  and  they 
loved  me.  Grandmother  died,  and  Grandad  on  the 
Ash  Wednesday  after.  I  was  thirteen.  An  aunt  and 
uncle  took  me.  I  couldn't  get  on  with  them.  The 
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only  friend  I  really  loved  was  a  nun.  She  caned  me 
sometimes.  I  didn't  like  the  cane,  you  can  guess. 
I  hated  having  it  from  her.  But  I  did  love  her.  I 
think  of  her  often.  It's  years  since  I  saw  her  last. 
She  may  not  now  remember  me.  One  day — I  was  just 
fourteen — I'd  been  out  looking  for  work,  without 
success.  On  the  way  home  a  man  asked  me  if  I 
would  help  him  to  take  some  cattle  out  to  a  village. 
I  did  so.  He  gave  me  four  shillings.  I  was  very  late 
home,  and  they  were  waiting  for  me  angrily.  When 
I  gave  them  the  four  shillings  they  wouldn't  believe 
that  that  was  all.  They  started  to  search  me,  then 
accused  me  of  hiding  the  rest.  My  uncle  hit  me,  and 
I  fell  on  the  fender  and  cut  my  forehead.  Here  is 
the  scar.  .  .  .  ' 

He  paused  in  his  narrative  and  put  his  hand  to  his 
forehead.  Then  he  continued,  his  pale  face  lit  up  by 
remembrance  :  "  One  day  a  dreadful  scene  at  home 
determined  me  to  run  away.  I  had  two  pounds  in 
my  pocket.  I  got  to  London.  I  found  my  way  to  a 
lodging-house,  where  they  charged  me  tenpence.  I 
was  windy.  Some  men  asked  me  where  I  came  from. 
I  was  surrounded  by  men  who  weren't  much  good. 
Some  of  them  taxed  me  for  money.  Oh,  I  hated  that 
first  night  in  a  large  room  among  them  all.  There 
was  no  privacy.  *  Sleep  on  your  clothes,'  a  man 
advised  me,  as  I  made  my  way  into  bed  (such  a  dirty 
bed,  too  !),  '  and  put  your  boots  under  the  legs  of  the 
bed.  Or  you  won't  find  them  in  the  morning.'  The 
next  day  I  went  round  looking  for  work.  I  booked  a 
cubicle  at  a  better  lodging  house.  When  Saturday 
came  I  had  to  book  for  two  nights.  I  hadn't  the 
money.  I  went  out  on  to  the  Embankment." 
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The  lad  shivered  at  the  remembrance  as  he  looked 
into  the  crackling  fire.  "  The  next  day  I  was  hanging 
about  King's  Cross  Station,  wondering  what  to  do, 
when  some  man  came  up  to  me.  We  talked  a  bit,  and  I 
told  him  I  hadn't  any  money  and  was  down  and  out. 
He  advised  me  to  carry  bags  at  the  station.  That 
day  I  earned  a  little.  So  I  lived  precariously.  I  kept 
saying  to  myself  that  my  luck  would  have  to  change, 
and,  sure  enough,  it  did.  I  chummed  up  with  a 
hawker  of  flowers,  and  he  paid  me  well.  I  saved  a 
little,  even,  and  presently  set  up  for  myself.  I  know 
all  about  flowers,  you  know,  and  vegetables  and 
fruit.  It  was  my  line  up  north.  I  began  to  brighten 
up.  I  had  found  my  feet,  and  was  keeping  my 
independence.  Then  came  the  new  licence  scheme. 
It  required  one  to  keep  to  an  area.  No  longer  was  I 
able  to  move  about.  That  meant  smaller  profit. 
When  I  went  to  get  my  licence  I  was  refused  it.  I 
had  not  been  long  enough  at  it.  Again  I  was  down 
and  out.  I  determined  to  walk  to  Southampton  to 
get  a  ship.  They  say  that  Southampton  is  easier  for 
beginners.  It  took  me  two  days  to  get  there,  because 
I  got  some  4  itches,'  that  is,  lifts.  I  went  to  the  docks 
every  morning,  but  could  not  get  a  job. 

"  At  night  I  slept  on  the  tarpaulins  in  the  docks ; 
in  the  daytime  rested  in  the  Sailors'  Home.  I  was 
there  a  fortnight,  then  footed  it  back  to  London. 
Many  a  time  men  have  come  up  to  me  with  various 
offers.  It  has  been  a  struggle  to  keep  straight.  .  .  .  ' 

"  How  did  you  know  where  to  find  me  ?  "  I  asked 
him. 

"  A  man  I  know  ...  he  told  me." 

"  But  suppose  you  let  me  down  ?  "    "  Oh,  I  won't 
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do  that.  I  want  my  independence,  though.  You'll 
not  send  me  back  ?  After  all,  I'm  eighteen,  and  I've 
knocked  about." 

We  took  him  at  his  word,  and  my  wife,  who  was 
going  marketing,  promised  to  embark  upon  the 
forlorn  task  of  looking  for  a  job.  Meanwhile  the  lad 
revelled  in  the  warmth  of  my  room,  and  read  comic 
papers,  with  a  look  on  his  face  such  as  one  might  have 
who  suddenly,  by  the  wave  of  a  fairy  wand,  had 
been  lifted  out  of  the  cinders  into  princedom.  Then 
came  the  news  that  temporary  work  was  waiting . . . 
through  the  kindness  of  a  firm  hard  by.  Sunshine 
gleamed  in  his  eyes.  He  rose  delightedly.  But  before 
he  left  my  house  we  had  to  discuss  his  future. 

"  At  all  costs,"  I  said,  "  you  must  not  drift  back. 
Nor  must  you  go  back  .  .  .  even  to  sleep.  We  shall 
arrange  that  for  you.  You  must  cut  yourself  off  from 
the  past.  You  won't  let  us  down,  will  you  ?  "  "  I'd 
die  rather,"  he  said,  and  he  meant  it. 

The  telephone  rang.  I  answered  it.  "  Hello,  who's 
that  ?  Yes,  speaking." 

A  hoarse  voice  sounded  at  the  other  end.    You've 

got  a  lad,"  it  said,  name  of .  .  . .  .  . 

I  want  to  see  him  .  .  .  My  name's  X — ." 

"  Where  are  you  from  ?  "    I  asked. 

"  The  lad's  been  with  me  many  days.  I've  looked 
after  him.  Mention  my  name  to  him.  He'll  come 
along." 

I  put  down  the  receiver  and  turned  to  the  boy. 
"  A  man  named  X —  says  that  he  wants  you."  The 
boy  turned  pale  ..."  I  don't  want  to  go,"  he  said, 
"  I  don't  want  to  go.  Tell  him  you  will  not  let  me." 
I  put  the  receiver  back  at  once.  The  boy  sat  down 
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by  the  fire.    "  And  now,"  he  said,  "  you  won't  want 


me." 


/  did  want  him.  He  told  me  how  the  man  who  had 
'phoned  me  had  befriended  him  in  some  small  ways 
.  .  .  was  one  from  whom  he  found  it  hard  to  escape. 
He  wanted  to  break  with  the  past,  but  the  past  was 
on  his  heels.  Straight  though  he  seemed  to  be,  it  was 
evidently  difficult  ...  so  difficult  ...  to  finish 
with  former  associates. 

The  bell  rang  again.  "  I  want  to  see  that  boy  " 
.  .  .  came  the  determined  voice. 

"  He  is  provided  for,"  I  replied,  "  you  can't  see  him." 

I  was  away  for  a  night,  fulfilling  a  preaching 
engagement  in  Birmingham.  When  I  returned  it  was 
to  find  my  wife  a  worn-out  wreck.  It  appeared  that 
the  man  had  located  the  boy  .  .  .  had  rung  up  his 
"  boss  "...  had  established  contact  .  .  .  and  induced 
the  boy,  for  very  fear,  to  leave  his  lodgings  and  go 
with  him.  He  had  created,  too,  a  disturbance  at  my 
house  late  at  night .  .  .  police  had  had  to  be  sent  for. . . . 
It  was  difficult  to  sort  it  out.  It  seemed  as  if  the  skein 
became  more  tangled  every  moment.  But  we 
triumphed.  The  lad  came  back  the  next  day,  white 
and  fearful,  and  applied  himself  to  the  temporary 
work  we  had  found  for  him. 

I  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  another  boy. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  left  school,  I  became  a 
clerk  in  an  office.  For  the  first  six  months  I  delighted 
in  my  tasks,  which  were  distinctly  menial.  The 
exhilaration  of  earning  five  shillings  a  week,  of  being 
praised  for  my  efficiency  in  typewriting  and  short- 
hand, of  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  great  ones,  some 
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of  whom  were  earning  six  times  as  much  as  I,  sustained 
my  youthful  ardour.  But  the  work  began  to  pall. 
Not  even  a  fine  mulberry  tree  in  the  garden,  and  a 
walnut  tree  at  the  front,  were  compensation.  I  began 
to  be  that  most  unhappy  of  creatures — the  square  peg 
in  a  round  hole.  I  appeared  to  be  doing  my  work 
efficiently,  however,  and  in  process  of  time  my  salary 
was  increased  to  the  spacious  sum  of  ten  shillings  a 
week.  As  no  other  work  was  at  hand,  and  the  office 
was  conveniently  near  my  home,  I  remained.  I  grew 
up  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  confined  behind  the 
bars  of  a  veritable  prison.  I  knew  what  Copperfield 
felt  in  Somers  Town  days  when  labelling  the  pots. 

I  suppose  that  were  a  census  taken  of  discontented 
office  boys,  a  very  great  many  would  be  found  to  be 
suffering  from  file-itis.  Every  morning  a  hundred 
thousand  youngsters  take  a  hundred  thousand  wicker 
baskets  to  a  hundred  thousand  filing  cabinets,  and 
there  bestow  an  abundance  of  papers  which  they 
would  much  rather  throw  into  a  hundred  thousand 
dustbins.  Such  were  my  feelings.  Those  were  the 
days  when  letters  were  pigeon-holed,  not  distributed 
into  neat  cabinets  as  nowadays.  Day  by  day,  in  a 
gloomy  room  at  the  back  of  the  large  office,  which,  I 
have  omitted  to  say,  was  a  commodious  house  of 
much  dignity,  I  used  to  docket  those  letters.  My 
prison,  as  I  called  it,  was  a  dingy  place,  whitewashed, 
dust-ridden,  and  burdened  by  hardly  numerable 
compartments  for  filing.  I  wept,  in  that  department, 
many  metaphorical  tears  and  some  actual  ones.  One 
was  liable  to  be  immured  in  it  for  considerable  periods 
throughout  the  day,  according  to  the  whims  of  seniors. 
Somebody  would  want  a  letter  from  "  X  "  written 
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in  the  Pliocene  period,  and  I  would  have  to  unearth  it. 
My  days  were  ruined  by  correspondence.  My  hours 
were  extended.  My  youthful  temper  was  spoiled. 
That  room  has  lingered  in  my  memory  as  "  the  cell," 
from  which  I  somehow  or  other  managed  to  escape 
as  by  a  miracle.  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 

In  the  course  of  time,  when  I  had  become  a  priest, 
I  heard  that  the  County  Council  department,  in 
which  I  used  to  work  so  despondently,  was  removed 
to  another  town  ;  and  that  the  old  office  was  derelict. 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  news.  I  would  like,  I  thought, 
to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  former  woes.  It  is  strange 
how  we  wish  to  return  to  the  old  places.  Or  is  it 
instinct,  like  that  compelling  force  which  makes  a 
murderer  revisit  the  scene  of  his  crime  ? 

I  was,  when  this  lad  was  thrust  on  me,  about  to 
re-visit  my  old  home,  and  not  daring  to  leave  him  in 
London,  when  the  time  came,  to  the  wiles  of  the 
tattooed  crook  who  was  still  molesting  him,  furious 
because  no  profit  had  accrued  to  him  by  his  introduc- 
tion, I  took  the  boy  with  me. 

I  found  a  lodging  for  him,  then  went  to  mine. 
Meanwhile  the  past  was  hastening  to  lay  its  cold 
hand  upon  the  youngster.  He  was  a  wanted  boy.  Alone 
in  London  before  he  came  to  me,  he  had  yielded 
to  a  sudden  temptation,  and  stolen  a  top-coat.  Of 
this  he  had  not  told  me.  For  this  fearful  crime  a 
detective  was  tracking  him.  And  found  him.  And 
apprehended  him.  And  took  him.  And  charged  him. 
And  lodged  him  in  a  cell.  And  left  him,  weeping 
within  four  white- washed  walls,  while  I  knew  nothing. 

44  Please  will  you  direct  me  to  the  police  station  ?  " 
I  asked,  when  the  grave  news  reached  me.  Then  I 
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trod  an  old  familiar  path.  How  often  I  had  gone 
this  way,  heavily,  dejectedly  .  .  .  hating  the  tasks 
before  me.  How  quickly  I  had  returned,  when  those 
tasks  were  over  for  the  day.  I  hastened  on.  I  stood 
at  a  familiar  gate.  Went  up  a  pathway  which  was 
worn  already  by  my  youthful  footsteps.  Entered  a 
grim  police  station.  Was  taken  along  bleak  corridors, 
while  heavy  doors  were  unbolted  by  the  gaoler  with 
awesome  clangour.  Was  shown  into  a  bare  cell.  Was 
left  alone  with  a  weeping  boy  of  eighteen  years.  And 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  past.  That  cell  was  also  mine. 
There  I  used  to  file  the  letters.  .  . 

Poor  lad  !  The  next  morning  he  was  taken  to 
London.  I  ended  my  holiday  forthwith,  and  brought 
my  family  home.  Early  we  hastened  to  a  London 
court,  and  on  the  way  passed  Black  Maria.  We  looked 
closely  into  it.  A  pale,  tearful  face  peered  out.  And 
eyes  met.  .  . 

We  spent  the  morning  in  court.  At  last  the  lad  was 
led  into  the  dock.  A  kind  old  magistrate  surveyed 
him.  A  remand  was  asked  for.  I  rose  to  speak,  but 
the  magistrate  courteously  told  me  that  I  must  defer 
my  words  for  a  week.  He  was  a  kind  man.  I  regretted 
the  remand. 

We  were  there  a  week  later,  in  better  spirits.  The 
week's  custody  had  been  a  sufficient  punishment,  I 
thought.  He  would  no  doubt  be  bound  over.  His 
crime  was  alleged.  He  had  stolen  a  top-coat  from  a 
public  house.  As  far  as  I  could  see  my  promise  to 
assist  him  would  win  his  freedom. 

I  told  the  magistrate  (not  the  one  who  had  granted 
the  remand,  who  was  absent,  ill,  but  another,  younger 
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and  sterner)  that  I  had  found  the  lad  quite  honest .  .  . 
that  he  had  had  opportunities  of  stealing  from  me, 
but  had  not  done  so  ...  that  I  would  sponsor  him, 
find  him  work  and  make  restitution  for  the  theft. 
My  offer  was  not  accepted. 

He  was  a  lad  of  mettle,  and  resented  the  imputa- 
tion that  he  had  also  stolen  a  shirt.  He  admitted  the 
theft  of  the  coat. 

"  You've  got  a  nasty  temper,"  said  the  magistrate, 
eyeing  him  up  and  down.  "  You  want  pulling  up 
sharp.  Go  to  prison  for  six  months." 

I  could  have  wept  over  the  harsh  decision.  I  went 
into  the  cells  to  comfort  the  tearful  boy,  and  promised 
him  that,  when  his  "  time  "  was  done,  I  would  do 
my  best  to  help  him. 

No  charge  other  than  the  theft  of  a  coat  and  shirt 
was  preferred.  One  knew,  of  course,  that  the  lad 
had  had  a  "  past."  Was  there  anything  in  the  back- 
ground that  the  detective  knew  of  ...  he  who  so 
diligently  had  delved  into  his  history ;  so  clearly 
regarded  me  as  a  nuisance  ?  If  so,  it  ought  to  have  been 
brought  up  then  and  there,  so  that  one  sentence 
might  clear  the  lad's  crimes.  We  dare  not  make 
criminals.  Punishment  should  be  remedial.  There  is 
no  remedy  in  patching  up  a  sore.  You  must  let  out 
all  the  poison. 

But  no  !  The  boy  was  harried  to  desperation,  and 
I  as  well.  I  wrote  to  governors  of  prisons  during  the 
six  months,  seeking  to  discuss  what  could  be  done 
for  the  lad  when  he  came  out,  but  withal  there  was  a 
stony  silence.  I  planned  this  and  that,  but  had  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  were  not  at  the  end 
of  our  troubles.  And  then,  at  last,  the  lad  was  to  be 
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released,  and  there  was  excellent  work  for  him  to 
take  up. 

When  he  stepped  out  of  gaol  he  was  immediately 
rearrested,  and  taken  where  we  knew  not.  It  was 
maddening.  Here  was  a  citizen  seeking  to  help  a 
criminal.  There  was  our  humane  system  of  procedure 
doing  its  best  to  defeat  him. 

Days  passed,  and  then  the  boy  came  to  us,  footsore 
and  weary.  This  time  he  told  the  whole  of  his  story. 
There  had  been  a  former  crime,  of  which  the  detective 
was  aware.  He  had  stolen  thirty  pounds  in  company 
with  a  man  much  older  than  himself,  from  a  northern 
cinema.  One  was  taken  and  the  other  left.  The  older 
man,  incidentally,  had  had  nearly  all  the  money. 
The  lad  had  been  bound  over  on  a  promise  to  repay. 
He  had  had  no  chance  to  repay.  He  had  not  reported 
to  the  police. 

This  was  a  serious  misdemeanour,  but  he  had  at 
any  rate  been  in  prison  six  months  for  a  minor  offence. 
He  had  been  haled  again  before  the  court,  when 
released  from  prison,  and  given  another  chance, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Salvation  Army,  for  which 
he  was  not  truly  thankful.  He  had  slipped  away, 
and,  with  the  tattooed  man  still  lurking  about,  stood 
before  me  a  greater  problem  than  ever. 

I  wrote,  then,  to  the  authorities,  and  pleaded  that 
the  lad  might  be  left  alone  ...  to  make  good.  And 
then  they  put  their  arms  round  me,  and  blessed  me, 
and  told  me  how  thankful  they  were  to  have  my 
assistance,  and  what  a  fine  fellow  I  was,  and  they 
hoped  that  the  boy  would  be  good,  and  send  them 
money  in  regular  instalments. 

Providence  decreed  at  that  time  that  the  tattooed 
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man  should  spend  a  time  in  prison,  and  some  friends 
gave  the  boy  work. 

How  he  grew  daily  in  wisdom  and  cheeriness  ;  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  religion  ;  and  paid  me  the 
money  regularly,  until  I  was  able  to  compound  with 
the  cinema  for  the  cancellation  of  the  debt ;  and  how 
he  is  now  in  distant  Canada  farming  with  an  honest 
and  grateful  heart :  are  not  these  things  written  in 
the  books  of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  in  the  Book 
of  Life  ? 


CHAPTER  VII 
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I  HAVE  referred,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  a  hat 
that  once  I  wore  which  none  would  have  taken 
as  a  gift  at  a  parish  Jumble  Sale.  I  love  old 
clothes. 

I  often  feel  that  I  should  make  a  good  "  ole  cloes  " 
man.  I  spend  diverting  moments  among  the  parcels 
that  arrive  daily,  and  I  have  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  fashion  than  any  man  alive.  That  is  a 
great  claim  to  make,  but  there  !  You  should  see  the 
clothes  that  come.  Why,  even  bustles  are  there  ;  and 
ancient  toppers  ;  and  wooden  legs  ;  and  corsets  ;  and 
black,  button-bedizened  dresses  that  were  worn  in  the 
days  before  "  Won't  you  come  home,  Bill  Bailey  ?  " 
was  sung  by  London's  mothers. 

These  wonderful  garments  are  reserved  for  the 
perennial  Jumble  Sales.  But  there  is  always  a 
wearable  residue,  and  I  put  it,  with  the  help  of  my  good 
wife,  into  large  cupboards,  so  that  there  may  always 
be  clothes  available.  There  are  times  of  affluence 
when  one  can  clothe  many  families  ;  and  times  of 
dearth  when  the  cupboard  is  empty.  We  are  sore 
pinched  in  the  winter,  because  the  parcels  come  in 
the  spring-time,  and  early  autumn,  and  have  to  be 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  the  cupboards  can  hold  no  more. 

I  know  a  wonderful  cupboard,  in  the  Choir  School — 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  of  which  more  anon — where, 
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plentifully  sprinkled  with  carbon,  lie  many  Eton  suits, 
against  the  happy  day  when  I  can  say  to  my  slum 
choristers  :  "  The  school  that  you  have  longed  for 
is  ready  to  be  opened.  Your  prayers  have  won  the 
money.  Come  now,  and  hearken  unto  me,  and  where's 
that  tape  measure,  Charlie  ?  " 

But  that  day  tarries,  and  hope  deferred  maketh 
young  hearts  sick,  and,  meanwhile,  there  is  the  need 
of  the  passing  moment.  So,  any  night,  you  may  find 
me  trying  old  clothes  on  young  shoulders,  and  beaming 
over  the  perfect  fit.  And  you  may  see  bright  children 
enraptured  with  cast-off  clothing.  It  means  much  to 
them.  It  means  more  to  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
them  ragged. 

A  ragged  slum  boy  does  not  mind  very  much  on  a 
week-day.  But  you  will  not  see  him  in  church  on 
Sunday.  Try  as  we  will  we  cannot  uproot  the  false 
idea  that  good  clothing  is  part  of  religion. 

If  absences  from  school  for  sickness  could  be  traced 
to  their  real  cause  you  would  nearly  always  find  that 
the  trouble  is  defective  boots.  I  would  give  much  to 
see  the  introduction  of  clogs.  Clogs  are  noisy,  but 
they  are  dry.  Stuffed  with  rag  or  grass  they  can 
become  quite  comfortable.  They  would  solve  London's 
shoe  problem.  If  I  thought  that  anyone  would  follow 
my  suit  I  would  go  over  to  Brittany  to-morrow,  buy  a 
pair  of  clogs,  and  wear  them  up  and  down.  But  in 
this  matter  one  is  dependent  upon  boot-makers,  and 
tied  by  convention. 

A  little  boy  was  walking  beside  me  one  day  in  the 
streets,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  been  absent  from 
church.  He  said  :  "  No  boots." 

"  But,"  I  answered,  looking  down  at  a  pair  of  well- 
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polished,  and  apparently  serviceable  boots,  "  What 
about  those  you  have  on  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  so  I  bent  down  to  examine  them. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  they  were 
just  uppers,  with  no  soles,  and  uppers  that  were 
lovingly  polished  day  by  day ;  imagine  my  misery 
when  I  went  to  my  cupboard,  and  could  not  find  a 
shoe.  Ah !  These  are  heart-breaking  moments.  It 
was  raining  hard.  So  I  took  Tommy's  boots  off,  and 
threw  his  tattered  stockings  into  the  basket,  and  made 
him  have  a  hot  wash,  and  then  sit  in  front  of  the  fire. 
Meanwhile  I  had  sent  for  new  socks  and  boots.  But 
that  costs  much  money. 

When  I  die  "  Boots  "  will  be  found  engraven  on 
my  heart. 

At  any  rate,  one  can  do  much  to  relieve  poor  folk, 
and  old  clothes  are  better  than  brand-new  ones. 
There  is  less  temptation  to  pawn  them.  And  Jumble 
Sales  are  always  a  blessing. 

Jumble  Sales  in  poor  parishes  go  down  magnificently 
if  only  you  can  get  the  stuff  to  sell.  Usually  the  street 
hawkers  have  a  monopoly,  and  any  day  of  the  week 
you  may  see  wheezy  old  men  wrestling  in  mid-street 
with  wrangling  women,  who  buy  eagerly  his  medley 
of  old  clothes. 

In  "  middle-class  "  parishes,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Jumble  Sale  greases  the  parochial  wheels  of  finance, 
but  does  no  real  good  to  the  people  who  buy.  The 
procedure  is  simplicity  itself.  The  good  Vicar 
announces  a  month  ahead  that  Mrs.  Bullfinch  will 
organize  a  Jumble  Sale,  and  will  they  please  not  send 
their  Jumble  to  the  Vicarage.  Last  year,  he  plain- 
tively asserts,  his  instructions  were  forgotten,  with 
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the  result  that  his  hall  became  a  repository  for  white 
elephants.  The  congregation,  having  inwardly  digested 
his  homily  and  sniggered  furtively  behind  the  hymn 
books,  goes  home  to  select  all  the  rubbish  it  does  not 
want,  most  of  which  was  bought  at  previous  Jumble 
Sales  and  has  been  a  nuisance  ever  since.  As  a  throw- 
in,  a  few  superfluous  garments  and  odds-and-ends  are 
included  in  the  parcel  and  the  household  goes  to  bed 
with  the  sense  of  something  accomplished,  something 
done.  In  due  course  the  Jumble  is  called  for  or  sent. 
Immediately  the  household  begins  to  want  most 
urgently  the  very  articles  it  has  cast  away,  and  cannot 
buy  them  back  until  the  sacred  day. 

At  a  Jumble  Sale  you  can  buy  anything  you  do 
not  want.  At  one  of  my  Jumble  Sales  I  had  charge 
of  the  lingerie  stall.  On  it  were  spread  out  two  pairs 
of  corsets,  an  old  bowler  hat,  a  whole  series  of  Sabbath 
Moments  (bound  in  cloth),  a  baby's  bottle,  a  framed 
oleograph  of  Queen  Victoria,  two  Beatrice  stoves, 
villainously  dirty,  some  chipped  crockery,  three  moth- 
eaten  Holy  Bibles,  a  bundle  of  stockings,  some  riding- 
breeches,  and  a  wooden  leg.  As  I  stood,  bewildered, 
behind  this  medley  of  impossible  rubbish,  and  tried 
on  the  bowler  hat  in  search  of  inspiration,  and 
wondered  whether  Queen  Victoria  wore  corsets,  I 
looked  across  at  a  harassed  colleague.  He  was 
suffering  more  than  I,  to  judge  by  his  expression. 
Disconsolately  he  wandered  round  a  hundred  pah's 
of  boots  and  shoes,  marking  them  with  chalk,  and 
murmuring  to  himself.  I  was  glad  I  had  not  had  the 
pricing  of  those  shoes.  It  was  clearly  a  task  to  be 
given  only  to  a  strong  man.  Many  of  them  had 
reached  that  sad  state  of  dissolution  when  sole  and 
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body  part  company.  I  thought  my  colleague's  prices 
were  outrageous,  but  I  did  not  interfere.  I  knew  the 
secret  of  his  sorrow.  Before  he  was  ordained  he  had 
been  ...  a  cobbler. 

At  a  given  time  the  doors  are  flung  open  and  in  they 
come.  Like  vultures  on  the  track  of  meat  they  fling 
themselves  upon  the  spoil,  commenting  the  while 
upon  the  poorness  of  the  article  they  hope  to  buy  at 
half-price,  and  grumbling  over  the  hardness  of  the 
times.  Somebody  buys  the  wooden  leg  for  tuppence 
for  firewood.  A  young  man  offers  a  penny  for  the 
corsets,  and  I  close  with  him,  inquiring  why  on  earth 
he  wants  them.  "  Guess  they'll  make  decent  shin 
guards,"  he  answers,  as  he  rolls  them  up.  "  And 
won't  you  buy  the  Sabbath  Moments  ?  "  I  suggest. 
"  First  edition,  nearly  eighty  years  old :  homely 
and  uplifting."  But  he  is  gone. 

I  fall  into  a  reverie,  and  seem  to  see  those  Sabbath 
Moments  issued  by  a  leisurely  publisher  in  the  dim 
beginnings  of  the  last  century ;  placed  upon  a 
counter  ;  bought  with  pleasure  and  read  with  interest. 
Some  cottage  in  the  country,  overgrown  by  ivy,  and 
starred  by  clematis.  A  Sabbath  morn,  on  which  the 
sun  rose  warm  and  bright,  making  the  cows  in  the 
meadow  drowsy.  A  group  of  children  wistfully 
regarding  shuttlecock  and  battledore,  and  the  ball 
for  prisoner's  base — condemned  instead  to  revel  in 
the  stirring  adventures  of  naughty  Thomas,  who, 
bird's-nesting  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  church, 
got  gored  by  a  mad  bull,  a  fate  which  good  Horatio 
avoided  by  answering  the  call  of  the  chapel  bell.  Well, 
well !  Old  association  made  the  Sabbath  Moments 
precious  to  those  children  and  their  offspring  for  many 
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generations.  And  now  .  .  .  nobody  will  buy  them 
for  a  shilling.  Their  end  will  be  the  church's 
voracious  stove. 

Suddenly  the  air  is  smitten  by  a  wail.  It  is  from 
the  parson  who  has  been  trading  in  the  boots. 
"  Where's  my  coat  ?  "  he  asks  pathetically.  "  Where 
did  you  put  it  ?  "  "  Why,  on  that  peg,"  he  says. 
"  Good  gracious  me ! v  wails  a  stall-holder.  "  I 
thought  that  was  merely  jumble,  and  sold  it  an  hour 
ago !  " 

This  solemn  subject  reminds  me  of  washing  day, 
for  no  particular  reason.  A  Willesden  magistrate 
once  made  a  great  discovery — though  I  have  a  faint 
idea  that  not  he,  but  the  Bishop  of  London,  first 
tumbled  to  it.  "  Ladies,"  says  the  magistrate,  "  are 
always  very  sensitive  on  their  wash-day,  and  one 
must  make  allowance  for  them."  "  Visit  your 
people,"  said  the  Bishop  to  his  clergy,  "  but  don't 
visit  them  on  washing-day." 

Washing-day  is  celebrated  in  literature  and  art.  It 
is  not  a  well-known  fact,  though  it  has  recently  come 
to  light  through  the  researches  of  Canon  Ollard,  that 
washing-day  was  used  as  a  stick  to  beat  the  Tractar- 
ians  with  in  the  early  days  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 
The  Tractarians  were  wont  to  date  their  letters  by 
saints'  days,  then  generally  neglected.  They  would 
write  "  St.  Andrew's  Day  "  at  the  head  of  the  letter, 
and  ignore  the  civil  calendar.  One  of  the  indignant 
heads,  receiving  such  a  missive,  hit  back  by  dating 
his  letter  "  Washing  Day." 

But  when  is  washing-day  ?  Traditionally  it  is 
Monday,  when  cooking  is  at  a  low  ebb  after  the 
Sunday  orgies,  and  a  mother's  whole  mind  and  soul 
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can  be  given  to  soap  and  dirty  linen.  Tuesday  is 
ironing  day  and  the  family  begins  to  hope  for  better 
things.  I  remember  asking  a  boy  what  he  had  for 
dinner  on  Monday.  "  Don't  get  no  dinner,"  he 
remarked  gloomily.  "  Muvver's  washing."  Thus  for 
tradition,  but  actually  washing-day  is  any  day. 
Many  families  who  live  in  block  buildings  share  a 
communal  wash-place  at  the  top,  and  so  they  take 
their  turn. 

The  difficulties  of  the  poor  in  the  business  of  washing 
are  truly  great.  If  you  have  a  wash-house,  and  a  little 
garden  plot  where  you  may  hang  your  ludicrous 
medley  of  linen  to  flap  and  dry  in  the  wind,  then  all 
is  well.  But  if  you  have  not,  washing  goes  on  from 
Monday  to  Saturday.  String  is  stretched  criss-cross 
from  wall  to  wall,  and  the  wet  garments  are  hung 
up.  That  is  why  so  many  husbands  learn  to  swear. 
Water  drips  down  their  necks  at  tea-time,  and  some- 
times all  the  wet  linen  falls  on  them  unexpectedly. 

Fuelling  the  copper  is  the  poor  mother's  chief 
difficulty.  Soap  is  cheap,  and  water  may  be  fetched 
without  any  price,  save  that  of  a  broken  back.  But  to 
keep  that  copper  burning  for  several  hours  is  beyond 
the  family  purse.  Few  of  us  can  stand  the  smell  of 
burning  rubber  for  more  than  a  moment.  It  is  a 
dreadful  odour.  Nothing  else  that  is  burning  can  con- 
ceal it.  I  can  point  an  example.  Once,  five  minutes 
before  an  important  service  in  church,  I  discovered 
that  there  was  no  charcoal  with  which  to  burn  the 
incense.  Casting  round  for  a  substitute,  I  lighted  on 
a  rubber  shoe,  and  bade  the  thurifer  do  his  best.  He 
did.  He  came  in  with  the  censer  belching  forth  most 
ghastly  fumes.  At  the  altar,  with  perspiring  counten- 
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ance  and  furtive  glances  at  the  congregation,  I 
shovelled  spoonfuls  of  sweet  incense  on  to  that  ghastly 
rubber.  Choristers  were  looking  away  from  their 
music  and  audibly  sniffing.  Members  of  the  congre- 
gation were  holding  bottles  of  smelling  salts  to  their 
noses.  And  I  was  nearly  fainting.  Pounds  of  incense 
would  not  have  overcome  the  aroma  of  that  rubber. 

Poor  people  use  old  rubber  tyres  for  fuel  for  the 
copper.  They  are  cheap,  and  they  burn  for  hours. 
When  Tommy  appears  in  the  streets  on  Sunday  with 
a  nice  clean  shirt  on,  let  us  not  forget  the  part  that 
has  been  played  by  a  noble  woman  who  wrestled  for 
hours,  way  back  in  the  week,  with  an  ancient,  frizzling 
Dunlop. 

Washing  is  an  art.  It  should  not  be  attempted  by 
the  ungifted,  unless  one  has  a  good  flow  of  language. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  "  roughing  it "  at  College, 
with  not  enough  money,  I  tried  to  do  my  washing. 
I  began  with  socks.  Accommodation  was  as  lacking 
there,  for  washing,  as  it  is  in  the  slums  to-day.  Be- 
sides, it  "  wasn't  done."  Because  it  "  wasn't  done  " 
I  had  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was  being  done  by 
this  poor  student.  I  gathered  together  my  materials 
for  washing.  Some  hot  water  in  a  comely  basin  and 
a  chunk  of  good  carbolic  was  all  that  I  had  got.  I 
washed  those  socks  quite  reverently.  Thick  and 
woolly  ones  they  were,  and  the  soap  did  seem  to  love 
them.  It  sort  of  clung  .  .  .  and  refused  to  be 
shifted  by  water.  At  last  I  wrung  them  out  and  hung 
them  up  to  dry  in  front  of  the  fire.  But  every  ten 
minutes  footsteps  would  sound  along  the  corridor, 
and  I  would  dash  for  the  sodden  socks  and  shove 
them  in  a  locker.  A  week  later,  and  still  those  socks 
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were  damp  and  clammy.     I  despaired,  then,  of  ever 
getting  them  dry,  and  sent  them  to  the  laundry. 

Only  the  humble  British  mother  knows  the  art  of 
washing,  and  she  can  make  the  linen  white  with 
a  rubber  tyre,  a  penn'orth  of  soap,  and  a  bucket  of 
lukewarm  water. 

But  though,  outwardly,  a  slum  is  a  miserable  strip 
of  a  city  which  gives  the  better-circumstanced  passer- 
by a  heartache  (if  he  cares),  and  the  idea  that  misery 
is  the  predominant  note  in  the  lives  of  the  poor  there 
herded  together,  there  is  a  brighter  side.  There  is 
misery  in  the  slum,  of  course,  as  there  is  misery 
everywhere ;  but  among  these  ill-treated  citizens 
there  runs  a  law  of  compensation.  You  can  call  it  a 
law,  or  Divine  providence,  as  you  will.  The  fact 
remains  that  a  hard  existence  introduces  a  sparkle 
into  life,  an  underlying  cheeriness  and  a  scintillating 
wit  which  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere  else. 

There  are  many  "  lies  "  told  about  slum  folk,  not, 
of  course,  deliberately,  by  those  who  only  judge 
them  from  outside.  They  are  supposed  to  be  dirty, 
for  instance.  Well,  some  of  them  are,  those,  that  is, 
who  have  succumbed  to  circumstances.  But  those 
that  have  not  succumbed,  and  they  are  legion,  make  a 
gallant  stand  against  dirt.  There  are  no  conveniences 
in  their  tenements  ;  perhaps  but  one  tap,  and  that 
in  the  backyard.  Under  it  the  children  wash,  and 
one  may  forgive  them  if,  on  freezing  mornings,  they 
seem  to  have  had  but  a  lick  and  a  promise.  Even  the 
lick  is  a  sign  of  deep  determination. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  their  cleanliness.  A  woman 
died.  She  left  a  large  and  boisterous  family.  It  was 
a  terrible  blow  for  them.  I  called  to  see  the  father, 
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and  made  my  way  up  a  narrow  crooked  staircase  in 
the  darkness.  I  knocked  at  a  top  room,  and  was 
welcomed  at  once.  There  stood  the  father,  hardly 
suppressing  his  tears,  with  three  little,  laughing 
children  playing  with  the  soapsuds  in  their  nightly 
tub.  Not  even  on  so  sad  a  day  had  the  man  thought 
of  sending  the  children  to  bed  unwashed. 

One  must  not  judge  their  standard  of  cleanliness 
by  the  grubby  urchins  playing  in  the  mud.  They 
have  nowhere  else  to  play,  and  mud  clings  to  them 
tenderly.  If  you  want  to  see  whether  the  children 
are  duly  washed,  go  to  the  day  schools,  and  judge  the 
parents  accordingly.  I  spend  each  night  with  a  large 
crowd  of  slum  boys.  For  cleanliness  they  compare 
most  favourably  with  other  urchins  whom  I  have 
dwelt  among  in  the  fragrant  countryside  and  beside 
the  cleanly  sea.  The  more  you  are  up  against  it  the 
cleaner  you  become,  if  you  have  the  proper  spirit. 

Then  consider  their  alleged  quarrelsomeness.  I 
admit  they  have  moments  of  wrath.  I  remember  a 
church  procession  through  the  streets  ...  a  pious, 
sacred  occasion  when,  for  once,  our  congregation 
really  looked  as  if  it  were  about  to  be  snatched 
up  to  Heaven.  Well,  somebody  rudely  chipped  a 
devout-looking  girl,  who  got  so  mad  that  she  detached 
a  hatpin  from  her  head,  and  herself  from  the  pro- 
cession, and  chased  her  tormentor  down  an  alley- way. 
I  remember  many  fights  which,  for  explosiveness  and 
lucidity  of  language,  were  of  the  first  water.  Very 
terrible.  But  you  should  see  them  the  next  morning. 
If  they  fall  out  quickly,  they  fall  in  quickly.  None 
of  your  stabbing  remarks  over  teacups  in  Belgravia ; 
none  of  your  long  drawn  out  and  half-suppressed 
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resentments.  Some  may  prefer  the  latter.  For 
myself  I  prefer  mustard  to  vinegar,  if  I  must  have 
either. 

"  I'll  buy  that  doll  for  Jinny,"  said  a  girl  at  a 
Jumble  Sale.  *'  I'm  not  on  speaking  terms  with  her 
mother,  but  I  don't  see  why  the  kid  should  suffer." 

They  see  the  funny  side  of  everything.  I  remember 
taking  a  crowd  of  them  into  a  village  public-house 
on  an  outing.  (Yes,  we  do  drink  a  little  beer,  dear 
reader ;  we  find  lemonade  anaemic.)  One  of  them, 
having  sampled  the  brew,  addressed  the  publican 
with  a  simple,  subtil  remark  that  exactly  fitted  the 
occasion.  "  You've  bin  'aving  a  thunderstorm,  ain't 
yer  ?  It's  bin  and  'urt  this  beer."  They  enjoy  a 
joke  much  longer,  too,  than  most  of  us  do.  These 
poor  people  really  laugh.  And  in  their  laughter 
I  think  I  see  the  meaning  of  a  sacred  promise  : 
"  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for  yours  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  PASSING  OF  THE  TOP  FLOOR  BACK 

THERE  could  not  be,  I  suppose,  a  greater 
reproach  than  to  have  lived  in  a  generation 
of  progress,  and  not  to  have  felt  a  heartache 
over  the  slum  problem — not  to  have  done  something 
(albeit  but  to  feel  furious)  to  remove  the  blackest  spot 
on  our  national  escutcheon.  Reiteration  makes  us 
dull.  That  is  our  immediate  danger.  We  assume  too 
easily,  because  we  hear  the  slum  problem  constantly 
discussed,  and  see,  here  and  there,  tentative  efforts 
to  solve  it  locally,  that  the  end  (though  obviously  a 
distant  end)  of  the  slums  is  in  sight.  In  the  mean- 
time the  slums  are  here. 

The  slum  problem  is  mainly  one  of  housing.  In 
our  slum  the  conditions  are  deemed  to  be  at  their 
worst.  Slum  people  are  not  "  hopeless,"  as  some  say. 
Nay,  rather,  helpless.  Consider  the  discouragements  ! 
Water  has  often  to  be  brought  from  one  communal 
tap  in  the  backyard.  That  spells  innumerable  daily 
journeys  with  buckets.  Hard  work  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  who  seem  always  to  live  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  Hard  work  for  women-folk,  and  dangerous 
in  pregnancy.  The  communal  tap  puts  a  tax  on 
cleanliness.  But  it  does  not  destroy  a  love  of  clean- 
liness. 

While   the   slum   brings    out   fine   characteristics, 
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courage  of  a  high  order,  immense  diligence,  and  a 
passionate  love  of  being  clean — it  has  a  terrible  effect 
upon  the  nation.  When  a  large  family  of  all  ages  is 
made  to  live  in  two  or,  at  the  most,  three,  rooms, 
there  is  a  lack  of  privacy  that  affects  morality. 
Tragedies  happen,  but  bad  housing  is  to  blame. 
Serious  sickness  is,  of  course,  dealt  with  by  the 
hospitals,  but  there  are  minor  ills  that  drag  on  for 
months  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  one 
member  to  another.  A  child  with  such  an  ill  as 
eczema  is  bound  to  hand  it  on  when  he  has  to  sleep 
in  a  litter  on  the  floor  with  brothers  and  sisters. 
Washing  day,  of  which  I  have  made  light  in  another 
chapter,  is  really  a  misery.  And  when,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  man  falls  out  of  employment 
and  stays  all  day  indoors,  there  are  unnecessary 
storms.  Edgy  tempers  can  raise  a  blaze  with  small 
fuel. 

The  drink  problem,  again,  is  one  that  can  be  solved 
only  by  good  housing.  A  man  does  not  drink  merely 
because  he  likes  beer.  Most  normal  men  are  moderate 
drinkers.  But  when  the  home  is  topsy-turvy  he 
escapes  to  the  public-house  and  stays  there.  Tarrying 
there  he  over- drinks.  Things  would  be  vastly  different 
if  he  had  a  comfortable  home  and  a  good  supper  laid 
out  for  him.  How  can  these  things  be  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  to  make  ends  meet  at  all,  the  woman 
has  to  go  out  to  work,  and  is  not  able  to  make  her 
depressing  homestead  clean,  or  attend  to  the  children's 
needs,  before  the  man  is  back,  hungry  and  tired, 
from  his  long  day's  work  ? 

There  are  pages  in  this  book  which  are  sheerly 
light-hearted,  in  which  laughter  drowns  the  sighing. 
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That  is  according  to  my  purpose.  A  slum  laughs  one 
moment  and  weeps  the  next.  It  would  go  mad  if  it 
were  not  irresponsible.  And  this  book  is  born  of  a 
slum,  and  therefore  a  mirror  of  its  character.  Never- 
theless, there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  laughs  for  a 
little  while,  because  I  must  speak  of  those  sad  tragedies 
that  are  caused  by  deplorable  overcrowding.  I  refer 
to  moral  lapses. 

You  have  only  to  take  up  a  newspaper  to  see  the 
result  of  slum  conditions.  I  need  not  harp  on  the 
tragedies.  But  there  is  one  side  of  things  that  no 
newspaper  ever  reveals  .  .  .  the  effect  upon  the 
child  of  sights  and  scenes  which  God  never  meant 
little  ones  to  view.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
(which  may  rouse  a  frenzy  of  contradiction,  but  I  do 
not  care,  if  only  I  can  awaken  public  opinion)  that 
there  are  few  children  who  have  any  ignorance  left  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  fewer  still  who  are  able  to 
maintain  their  purity  thereafter. 

How  can  they  be  expected  to,  when  all  around  are 
incitements  to  sin,  such  as  vile  pictures  and  books, 
handed  from  child  to  child ;  or  contraceptives  (I 
have  known  these  to  be  looked  at  in  the  class-room) ; 
while  soiling  stories  are  told  in  playground,  street, 
and  sometimes  in  the  home  ? 

I  draw  attention  to  this  crying  evil  not  because  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  slum,  but  because  it  is  aggravated 
by  slum  conditions.  It  is  not  caused  by  home  con- 
ditions elsewhere.  That  is  the  slum's  excuse.  I  dare 
not  speak  more  openly.  I  can  but  hint.  But  the 
task  of  salving  souls  is  a  heart-breaking  one.  I  have 
known  boys  who,  having  escaped  corruption  in  their 
childhood,  miraculously,  fall  to  it  in  adolescence  by 
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the  sex  literature  that  is  permitted  to  be  sold  in  this 
country ;  and  I  have  seen  small  children  weep  in 
bitterness,  through  the  malice  of  the  adversary  who 
had  stolen  upon  them  unawares. 

Great  evils  are  in  our  midst  to  be  remedied.  The 
first  is  Housing.  The  second  the  rampant  propa- 
ganda of  birth  prevention  that  introduces  into  many 
lives  yet  another  sordidness,  and  demoralizes  the 
unmarried,  who  can  now  have  pleasure  in  safety. 
The  third,  the  terrible  books  and  pamphlets  and 
picture  postcards  that  the  small  shops  all  over 
London  reap  a  harvest  on. 

We  need  constructive  measures.  I  am  convinced 
that  sex  instruction  should  be  given  to  children  when 
they  are  very  young,  as  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  parents,  who  ought  to  give  it,  will  never  give  it, 
at  any  rate  until  they  have  themselves,  in  childhood, 
been  taught  the  blessedness  and  safety  of  knowledge. 
Ignorance  is  not  innocence.  The  percentage  of 
children  who,  in  our  enlightened  country,  pick  up 
their  knowledge  at  street  corners  is  so  high  that  it 
constitutes  a  grave  national  danger.  We  are  hasten- 
ing towards  a  time  when  our  little  ones  will  have  the 
morals  of  Central  Africa,  virtue  seeming  to  consist 
only  in  concealment. 

Again,  the  dwelling  places  of  the  poor  are  an 
incentive  to  evil  temper.  There  seem  to  be  very  few 
children  nowadays  who  are  taught  to  keep  their 
tempers.  Parents  express  their  feelings  by  throwing 
things  at  their  children,  and  the  children  go  and  do 
likewise.  That  was  why  I  was  nearly  brained  on  one 
occasion  by  a  large  stone ! 

But  such  as  their  homes  are  they  love  them.    How 
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much  they  love  them  you  realize  when  the  dread 
moment  comes  to  go  into  the  Infirmary. 

Nothing  is  stranger  in  Slumland  than  its  horror 
of  the  Infirmary.  Your  Hospital  they  mind  not.  It 
is  a  place  to  go  to  and  return  from.  But  the  Infir- 
mary ...  no  1  Not  unless  they  are  dragged  there 
willy-nilly.  Thither  go  the  aged  who  cannot  look 
after  themselves  and  have  no  one  to  tend  them. 
And  there  they  die.  So  the  Infirmary  gains  the 
reputation  of  being  the  place  from  which  men  and 
women  never  return.  All  hope  abandon,  you  who 
enter  there  1  think  the  poor.  This  dread  super- 
stition, which  nothing  will  dispel,  keeps  down  the 
rates. 

I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  old  Loveband 
refused  to  be  transported  thither.  "  Not  if  I  know 
it,"  said  he,  with  a  glint  in  his  eye. 

I  sat  by  his  bedside  and  tried  another  move. 
"  You  can't  lie  here  untended,"  I  said  ;  "  won't  you 
let  your  wife  come  in  ?  She  tells  me  .  .  .  ' 

"  Now  you'll  hear  my  side,"  said  he.  "  Eight 
year  you've  been  coming  to  me,  off  and  on,  and  I've 
liked  it." 

"  I've  liked  it,  too,"  said  I. 

"  And  have  you  ever  heard  me  say  a  word  agin 
the  Missus  ?  " 

"  Not  once,"  said  I.  "  That's  what  has  made  me 
surprised.  She  tells  me  you  raise  your  stick  at  her 
every  time  she  comes  near." 

He  sat  up  in  bed,  his  emaciated  face  suffused  with 
anger. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  it's  true.  I  can't  help  it. 
Never  a  word  I've  grumbled  all  these  years.  I've 
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kep'  it  to  myself.  She's  a  hard  woman.  That's  what 
she  is.  A  hard  woman.  .  .  .  ' 

He  paused  for  breath,  and  I  smoothed  his  pillow. 
What  a  state  the  room  was  in  1  Cups  of  cold  tea 
stood  about  undrunk.  The  bedclothes  were  dirty. 
The  window  had  not  been  cleaned  for  a  twelve- 
month it  would  seem.  Litter  and  dirt  were  every- 
where. 

44  She's  left  me  to  it,"  he  went  on.  4t  A  hard 
woman,  that's  what  she  is.  And  that  son  of  mine, 
he  won't  lift  a  finger  to  help  me,  neither.  I've  stood 
it  long  enough,  and  I'll  stand  it  no  longer.  I've 
locked  'em  out." 

44  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  Infirmary  ?  "  I  asked 
again. 

His  eyes    stared  me  almost  out  of  countenance. 

44  You  my  friend  ?  "  said  he,  44  and  asks  me  that  ?  " 
Then,  recovering  himself  somewhat,  he  fumbled  for 
a  match,  and  essayed  to  light  an  old  clay  pipe.  His 
hand  shook.  Did  he  do  this  sort  of  thing  alone,  I 
wondered,  lighting  his  pipe  for  him,  and  putting  the 
matches  out  of  reach.  Then  I  had  to  leave  him.  Out 
in  the  passage  his  wife  was  waiting  for  me. 

44  Gone  fair  barmy,  'e  'as,"  she  informed  me.  / 
don't  know  what  to  do.  Won't  let  any  of  us  go  near 
'im.  I  ain't  been  in  for  a  fortnight." 

I  wondered  what  sort  of  wife  this  was  who  allowed 
herself  to  be  kept  from  her  husband.  Yet  she  had 
worked  hard.  Her  hands  were  worn  with  toil.  He  had 
been  a  cripple  for  years,  and  she  had  had  to  support 
him.  What  tragic  mistake  had  caused  these  two  to 
be  so  sundered  in  the  evening  of  his  days  ?  Then 
came  a  sharp  cry  from  the  little  room,  and  I 
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re-entered  it.  The  old  man  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  His 
half-smoked  pipe  had  fallen  upon  the  dirty  sheet, 
threatening  at  any  moment  to  ignite  it. 

"  I've  just  had  a  thought,"  said  he,  holding  my 
hand.  "  We'll  go  to  Switzerland  to-morrow,  you 
and  me.  It'll  be  a  pleasure  for  both  of  us,  and  your 
wife  can  come,  too.  Order  the  tickets  at  once, 
and  I'll  make  arrangements  to  sell  up  the  furni- 
ture." 

I  assured  him  that  if  it  were  possible  we  should 
certainly  go  to  Switzerland  on  the  morrow,  and  I 
hastened  to  the  Relieving  Officer.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  old  man  was  in  the  Mental  Ward  of  the 
dreaded  Infirmary.  I  went  to  see  him. 

"  That  woman,"  he  screamed,  "  she's  put  me  here. 
Go  at  once  to  the  Doctor  and  order  my  release." 
I  told  him  I  could  not.  He  stormed  at  me.  "  Call 
yourself  my  friend,"  he  shouted.  "  Go  away  from 
me."  I  went. 

"  Fetch  that  gentleman  back,"  I  heard  him  cry 
from  the  ward,  as  I  slowly  departed,  wondering  at 
his  quick  passage  from  sanity  to  madness.  And  I 
thought  of  a  scene  not  long  ago,  when  he  seemed 
happy.  He  sat  then  beside  a  round  table,  upon  which 
stood  an  ancient  aspidistra.  His  wife  was  at  work. 
He  had  asked  me  to  bring  him  the  Sacraments.  Two 
candles  burnt  palely  beside  us.  Never  a  word,  then,  of 
reproach  against  a  wife  who  had  nagged  him  through 
life  until,  when  the  shadows  fell,  his  power  of  re- 
sistance had  given  way,  and  the  curtain  of  madness 
had  fallen. 

•  •  •  •  • 

True  to  its  reputation  the  Infirmary  did  not  permit 
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the  old  man  to  leave  it  alive.  There  happened  a 
funeral,  prim  and  proper.  Tears  were  wept.  Flowers 
were  plentiful.  The  mourners  looked  respectable  in 
their  new  clothes.  Were  they  glad  he  was  gone  ?  I 
wondered. 

Yet  Mrs.  Loveband  had  worked  hard  for  him 
through  his  long  illness.  How  strange  is  that  philo- 
sophy which  provides  the  daily  bread,  hard  won  by 
faithful  toil,  and  seasons  it  with  nagging  ! 

Soon  after,  in  the  "  Church  of  Adventure,"  stood 
a  bride  and  bridegroom,  cheerfully  beginning  married 
life.  And  old  Loveband  and  his  nagging  woman  had 
once  been  as  them  ! 

One  can  see,  then,  one  disease  at  the  root  of  many 
symptoms.  Crime  is  largely  due  to  bad  housing.  So, 
too,  disease,  unemployment  (often  due  to  sickness 
caused  by  bad  quarters) ;  deaths  of  mothers  who  have 
worked  themselves  out  in  pregnancy,  and  of  their 
offspring ;  lunacy,  and  all  the  ills  that  man  is 
heir  to,  to  prevent  which  we  spend  enormous  sums. 
We  put  dressings  upon  the  national  sores.  We 
do  nearly  everything  except  diagnose  and  treat  the 
disease. 

There  is  not  a  city  without  its  slum  area,  and  the 
dwelling  places  in  many  of  the  small  towns,  inland 
and  sea,  are  not  far  removed  from  the  condition  which 
I  have  described,  though  Municipal  Councils  would  be 
angry  to  be  told  so.  But  what  is  being  done  ?  Can 
the  problem  be  solved  ? 

Certain  bodies  think  that  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  property  holders 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  money  involved.  Are 
vested  interests,  however,  allowed  to  hinder  the 
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application  of  dressings  to  the  sores  ?  There  are 
asylums  everywhere,  hospitals,  poor-law  institutions 
and  prisons.  Why,  then,  should  vested  interest  be 
considered  when  the  question  of  curing  the  disease 
itself  is  before  us  ?  Slum  clearance,  anyhow,  must 
ultimately  diminish  expenditure.  The  opposition  of 
vested  interest  should  be  overruled,  if  necessary,  by 
legal  enactment.  With  courage  all  things  are  possible. 
Moreover,  the  financial  fears  of  Borough  Councils  are 
illusory.  But  hear  the  romance  of  the  Somers  Town 
housing  experiment  that  has  made  our  parish  famous 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  I  can  paint 
it  in  glowing  colours,  without  any  sense  of  restraint, 
because  I  have  had  no  hand  in  it,  save  in  that  com- 
munion of  prayer  that  links  each  priest  of  St.  Mary's 
with  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  harvest  field. 

The  great  Romance  of  the  Housing  Scheme  in 
Somers  Town  began  one  night,  about  six  years  ago, 
when  one  of  our  priests  named  Basil  Jellicoe  began  to 
be  annoyed  when  he  could  not  clear  the  bathroom 
(newly-installed)  behind  his  gym.  The  rough  lads 
who  spent  their  evenings  frolicking  out  of  harm's  way 
in  an  austere  building,  wherein  a  crucifix,  adorned  with 
flowers,  spoke  more  or  less  the  only  sermon  that  ever 
sank  in,  were  delighted  with  the  bathroom.  The 
caretaker  had  a  glorious  mess  to  clear  up  each  morning. 
The  bath  became  a  decided  nuisance  at  locking  up 
time. 

The  second  foundation  stone  was  Willie.  Willie 
was  a  small  child  with  consumption.  Father  Jellicoe 
sent  him  to  Eastbourne.  After  a  few  months  he 
returned — a  different  boy.  The  doctor  said  that  he 
was  cured.  He  went  home  (to  one  of  the  homes  on 
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which  the  sun  never  rises).  There  the  sun  set  on  his 
young  life.  In  a  year  he  was  back  in  his  old  condition. 

The  bathroom  for  the  poor,  rough  lads  (such  dear 
children  they  are  when  you  have  won  their  hearts, 
but  I  must  not  turn  aside  now  to  talk  about  them), 
and  the  small  consumptive  boy,  begot  in  this  young 
clergyman,  who  was  then  Magdalen  College  (Oxford) 
Missioner,  a  deep  depression.  He  began  to  see,  as  he 
sat  over  his  fireside  late  into  a  night,  that  before  you 
set  up  hospitals,  clinics,  welfare  centres,  clubs,  and 
camps,  you  must  get  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  It 
is  so  obvious.  So  unobserved. 

He  called,  then,  a  few  friends  together,  and  they 
began  to  look  for  property.  There  was  no  money  to 
buy  it  with,  but  the  hunt  was  a  relief  to  feeling. 
Hunt  the  landlord  began  to  be  a  pastime.  There  was 
always  a  sporting  chance  that  one  might  find  out  who 
he  was.  It  was  rather  more  difficult  to  find  out  who 
he  was,  and  to  see  him  when  you  knew,  than  to  secure 
an  audience  with  the  King  of  the  Back  o'  Bey o ad. 
However,  experience  was  illuminating.  Trusting 
Providence  to  send  the  money,  a  few  small  sites  were 
applied  for.  But  none  was  obtainable.  The  group 
of  enthusiasts  decided  to  go  home  and  drop  the  whole 
business.  Landlords  would  not  sell.  Then  (and  this 
happened  throughout  the  great  Housing  Campaign 
time  and  time  again),  a  landlord  became  in  need  of 
ready  money.  So  a  site  fell  into  the  market,  and  was 
bought  on  trust .  .  .  not,  the  business  man  will  argue,  a 
gilt-edged  security.  But  the  money  came  in.  The 
Scheme  then  was  very  tiny.  But  it  looked,  and  was, 
immense,  for  it  was  begun  without  resources. 

The  Housing  Scheme  began  with  the  purchase  of 
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the  freehold  of  eight  houses  in  Gee  Street  and  Clarendon 
Street.  I  sometimes  wonder  who  were  the  big-wigs 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  streets  of  poorer  London. 
Somers  Town  hardly  existed  a  century  ago.  At  any 
rate  there  were  folk  then  living  who,  as  I  have  said, 
could  remember  the  wide  pasture  lands  that  separated 
the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Bloomsbury  from  Hamp- 
stead.  Here  and  there  was  a  cluster  of  houses, 
possibly,  and  the  Mother  Red  Cap,  at  what  is  now 
Camden  Town,  was  a  centre  for  rumours  about 
"  Boney." 

Mr.  Gee,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  person,  did  not 
build,  or  give  his  name  to,  houses  which  were  to  in- 
accommodate  six  or  seven  families  at  a  time.  Somers 
Town  was  then  pretentious. 

The  purchase  price  was  £3000.  An  appeal  was  put 
into  The  Times,  without  a  notion  of  what  the  response, 
if  any,  would  be.  To  everyone's  surprise  and  joy  some 
£8000  was  raised  in  about  five  months.  This  tentative 
effort  had  the  happiest  result.  The  houses  were 
converted  into  self-contained  flats,  and  have  been 
occupied  by  the  original  tenants  for  the  past  three 
years.  They  are  of  varying  sizes,  but  each  includes  a 
bathroom. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that,  although  the 
Housing  Scheme  began  as  a  religious  endeavour,  and 
is  so  maintained,  there  never  has  been,  and  never  will 
be,  any  credal  test  for  the  occupants.  If  they  are 
dispossessed  for  a  time,  during  renovation,  they  are 
helped  to  find  accommodation ;  and,  be  they  Jew, 
Turk,  Infidel  or  Heretick  (to  borrow  the  quaint 
Prayer  Book  language)  they  are  welcomed  back  as 
soon  as  their  old  homes  are  ready. 
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Soon  the  restless  pioneers  were  looking  for  other 
property,  and  negotiations  began  with  the  United 
Dairies  for  about  thirty-six  houses  in  Drummond 
Crescent,  which  were  to  cost  from  £10,000  to  £12,000. 
Owing  to  competition  it  was  found  possible  to  secure 
these  houses  only  by  purchasing  a  great  many  more 
as  well  (seventy  in  all) — that  is,  the  whole  of  Little 
Drummond  Street  and  a  few  in  Seymour  Street.  The 
circumstances  of  this  purchase  were  dramatic. 

The  rival  offer  unexpectedly  occurred  one  week-end 
in  the  early  autumn  of  1926,  when  the  Chairman 
(Father  Jellicoe)  was  away  ill,  for  the  strain  of  the 
work  had  told  severely  upon  him.  There  was  no 
time  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Committee.  A 
decision  had,  therefore,  to  be  made  by  the  Vice- 
chairman,  Father  Percy  Maryon- Wilson  (who  is  now 
both  Vicar  of  the  "  Church  of  Adventure "  and 
Magdalen  College  Missioner).  It  was  a  terrible 
position  to  be  placed  in.  He  had  either  to  say  "  yes  " 
or  "  no."  "  No  "  meant  the  doom  of  the  extension 
of  the  scheme.  "  Yes  "  spelled  a  terrific  leap  into  the 
dark  on  his  own  initiative.  I  recall  how  he  hastened 
into  the  Church.  I  was,  at  the  time,  attending  to 
some  trivial  job  in  the  vestry.  He  urgently  besought 
my  prayers.  Then  hurried  to  one  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
parish,  and  bade  her  go  into  the  church  to  pray.  She 
promised  not  to  leave  it  until  he  returned.  I  would 
have  my  readers  remember  this.  There  was  a  comical 
end  to  it. 

The  rival  offer  pushed  up  the  price,  and  the  owners 
would  brook  no  delay.  To  secure  it,  however,  meant 
accepting  responsibility  to  pay  £27,500  instead  of 
£12,000,  which  was  the  maximum  agreed  upon  by 
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the  Committee.  Father  Maryon-Wilson  was  able 
only  to  secure  the  presence,  at  the  meeting  with  the 
United  Dairies,  of  Mrs.  Barclay,  the  Estates  Manager, 
and  an  assistant  secretary,  Lord  Clonmore,  now  one 
of  the  assistant  clergy  in  Somers  Town. 

To  involve  your  Committee,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  in  a  transaction  of  such  magnitude,  required 
courage  and  faith  of  a  high  order.  The  Committee 
rose  to  it  when  they  were  informed. 

Throughout  this  trying  interview  the  Sister  was 
praying  in  church.  Father  Maryon-Wilson  returned 
to  the  parish,  anxious  and  weary.  He  forgot  all  about 
the  Sister.  She  was  discovered,  hours  and  hours  later, 
still  upon  her  knees  1  But  her  prayers  had  laid  a  sure 
foundation. 

So  much  for  the  past.  The  huge  Drummond 
Crescent  area  is  being  reconverted,  and  £60,000,  over 
and  above  the  purchase  price,  has  come  to  hand, 
subscribed,  in  the  main,  by  Anglo-Catholic  congrega- 
tions. 

Then  was  bought  the  Sidney  Street  area,  which 
comprised  two  streets.  It  is  proposed  to  rebuild 
model  dwellings,  with  a  quadrangle  (with  a  fountain 
in  it)  for  the  poor  children.  The  cost  of  this  will  be 
£100,000. 

Prayer  removes  mountains.  It  is  proved  that  it 
can  transform  the  slums.  It  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  business.  A  three  per  cent,  dividend  has  been 
paid  each  year  from  the  start,  to  subscribers  who  are 
often  doubly  generous.  I  sometimes  receive  for  the 
support  of  my  own  work  (which  is  of  another  kind 
entirely)  the  dividends  received  by  the  shareholders. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  shareholder.    He  has  paid 
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one  visit  and  promises  another.  Lord  Jellicoe  is  a 
shareholder.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
Patron. 

A  lonely  furrow  has  been  ploughed,  but  even  now 
the  harvest  is  rising.  Happy  faces  are  the  finest 
dividend  for  them  who  love  their  fellows.  In  the 
light  of  this  great  work,  which  has  laid  Father  Jellicoe 
upon  a  sick-bed  time  and  again  .  .  .  though  he  is  now 
at  his  task  with  a  measure  of  the  old  vigour  .  .  .  need 
the  clearance  of  slumdom  take  a  century  ?  Ought 
not  the  Rent  Restrictions  Act,  and  all  such,  which 
may  depress  private  endeavour,  to  be  overhauled 
from  top  to  bottom  ?  Ought  not  the  parties  to  agree 
to  a  common,  sustained  and  furious  effort  to 
inaugurate  a  really  national  policy  ?  Let  them 
meditate  upon  the  slogan  of  the  Housing  Society — 
4  *  They  shall  build  the  old  wastes,  they  shall  raise  up 
the  former  desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the 
waste  cities,  the  desolations  of  many  generations." 

Let  them  explore  these  model  homes,  built  by  love 
enkindled  at  the  altar  in  the  "  Church  of  Adventure." 
Let  them  realize  the  slum  dweller's  love  of  home. 

Next  to  a  choir  boy's  cassock  pocket  the  most 
interesting  thing  to  explore  is  the  home  of  a  very 
poor  person.  Like  the  pocket,  it  contains  the  most 
mystical  and  unexpected  treasures.  For  real  interest, 
give  me  a  top-floor  back  in  an  over-crowded  tenement. 
One  may  have  as  many  surprises  in  it  as  in  a  Gothic 
Cathedral. 

I  know  one  dear  old  lady  who  goes  to  bed  every 
night  beside  the  propeller  of  an  aeroplane.  Where 
she  got  it  from  must  remain  one  of  life's  mysteries. 
It  occupies  the  extent  of  a  wall.  Now  you  would  not 
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find  that  in  Wimbledon  or  Hampstead.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  pictures.  Pictures  in  poor  rooms  are 
always  interesting,  though  often  garish.  A  glance  at 
a  picture  in  Golders  Green  is  sufficient.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  choice  reproduction  of  a  master,  or  a  well-executed 
seascape  on  canvas  set  in  gilt,  or  a  picture  of  Scotch 
heather,  or  oxen  standing  in  a  lake  ;  or  the  Belfry  of 
Bruges  in  water-colours.  It  is  good  to  look  upon  for 
a  moment,  and  then  you  think  no  more  of  it.  It  is 
— just  what  you  expected  and  you  will  see  in  the  next 
house  and  the  next.  When  repetition  occurs  in  poor 
rooms  you  are  not  wearied  by  it.  I  could  not  estimate 
how  many  times  I  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  visita- 
tion, those  charming  plates  of  the  Tit-Bits  fishmonger's 
boy.  I  have  never  seen  them  in  any  homes  but  poor 
homes,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  were  in  my  home  in 
the  long  ago,  pasted  on  a  screen.  (But  mine  was  a 
poor  home,  with  a  poverty  that  the  slum  dweller 
cannot  understand — that  of  gentry  in  highly  reduced 
circumstances). 

I  am  never  tired  of  them.  They  seem  to  breathe 
the  tranquil  air  of  lost  simplicity.  They  remind  one 
of  days  when  little  boys  wore  petticoats  (think  of  it ! 
I  wore  petticoats,  and  I  am  only  37),  when  Kitchener 
and  Ladysmith  were  names  to  mispronounce  but 
linger  upon  ;  when  one  crooned  snatches  of  "  Good- 
bye, my  Bluebell " ;  and  Queen  Victoria  was  a 
goddess. 

On  these  poor  walls  are  countless  pictures  of  Boer 
War  heroes,  and,  not  infrequently,  the  famous 
chocolate  box  sent  by  the  Queen  to  the  soldiers.  I 
often  stand  and  look  at  them  while  the  past  comes 
hastening  back. 
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Here  is  a  print  of  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  in  a 
blue  peaked  cap.  It  makes  me  remember  excited 
arguments  among  adults,  and  a  certain  occasion  when 
the  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  led  me  into  sin  at 
the  back  garden  gate.  Did  I  not  want  Buller  to 
complete  my  set  ?  Had  I  not  three  pennies  ?  Was 
not  the  lady  "  over  the  road  "  a  dispenser  of  tobacco 
as  well  as  sweets  ?  Then — disgust,  because  the  packet 
contained  Lord  Robert  Baden-Powell  or  somebody  I 
did  not  want — and  sin,  because  the  cigarette  might 
as  well  be  smoked  as  given  away  .  .  . 

These  old  pictures  conjure  up  a  different  world 
from  ours,  and  that  is  why,  I  think,  the  old  people 
cling  to  them  with  pathetic  persistence.  If  anything 
must  be  pawned — not  yet  the  pictures.  The  Tit-Bits 
boy  really  means  something  to  his  owner.  Scottish 
mist  means  nothing  in  the  suburbs.  Anything  else 
would  do  as  well,  if  it  cost  as  much. 

I  have  been  personally  helped  on  many  occasions 
by  those  strange  prints  of  clergymen,  which  the  poor 
delight  to  have.  There  is  one  of  an  elderly  parson 
who  holds  his  hand  aloft  to  break  the  sad  tidings  of 
somebody's  departure  to  a  better  world.  Hollywood 
could  not  beat  him.  There  is  the  country  church,  the 
snow-bound  lane,  the  robins  and  the  home-going 
shepherd.  How  many  a  poor  old  man  and  woman, 
reared  in  the  country  and  lost  in  London,  have  kept 
alive  their  love  of  rural  fragrance  by  means  of  it  ? 
There  is  that  coloured  print  of  the  girl  in  the  nursery, 
with  toy  soldiers,  the  cat  and  a  bowl  of  milk.  I 
could  look  at  it  for  hours.  It  used  to  hang  over  my 
bed  in  nursery  days — and  now  I  go  to  No.  1  in  Paradise 
Alley,  climb  up  rickety  stairs  and  fall  over  grubby 
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children — and  lo  !   On  the  wall  the  picture  that  used 
to  grace  my  own. 

Old  homes  had  souls  as  well  as  bodies  :  the  new  ones 
are  stripped  of  real  romance.  Unless,  that  is,  they  are 
built  on  the  sure  foundation  of  the  City  of  God. 


CHAPTER  IX 
KNAVES  OF  CLUBS 

^  •  ^\HE  problem  of  gambling  is  always  with  us, 
and  I  still  await  a  reasonable  answer  to  the 

-•^      question  :    "  Why  is  it  a  sin  ?  " 

I  have  never  had  a  flutter,  but  there  are  few 
denizens  of  Somers  Town  who  can  say  as  much.  It 
is  true  that  I  once  bet  the  vicar's  wife  a  shilling,  and 
she  won,  but  then  I  never  paid  ! 

Gambling  with  money  does  not  appeal  to  me, 
because  I  have  a  conviction  that  the  other  fellow 
always  wins.  But  gambling  itself  does  appeal  to  me, 
and  I  have  often  risked  my  all  on  one  cast  of  the  die. 

I  remember,  for  example,  the  sad  time  when  it 
was  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  could  no  longer  afford 
to  sell  stock  quarterly  to  keep  the  work  going.  It 
seemed  imperative  that  I  should  resign,  and  seek  a 
task  elsewhere  which  would  make  no  relentless  de- 
mands upon  my  privy  purse,  nor  force  me  to  live  in  a 
house  beyond  my  means  even  were  no  such  demands 
made.  I  took  a  few  days'  holiday  to  think  things  over, 
and  the  more  I  thought  the  plainer  seemed  the  answer. 
I  must  go.  I  went  to  bed  one  night  feeling  very  sick 
at  heart,  and  the  next  morning  I  was  happy. 

The  answer  .  .  .  appealing  to  my  gambling  in- 
stinct .  .  .  had  been  vouchsafed  to  me.  I  was  not  to 
leave,  but  to  borrow  enough  money  to  live  on  in 
peace  for  another  year.  In  the  meantime  I  was  to 
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apply  myself  diligently  to  literary  work  in  my  quiet 
moments  (or,  rather,  to  create  the  quiet  moments  by  a 
supreme  effort).  I  was  to  essay  to  weave  articles  for 
the  popular  press  as  St.  Paul  wove  tents  by  night- 
time. And  lo  !  But  I  will  speak  of  this  again. 

Within  a  year  I  had  repaid  my  creditors.  That 
illustration  of  my  love  of  a  gamble,  and  other  reminis- 
cences which  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  this  book, 
will  convince  the  reader  that  I  deem  the  Kingdom  of 
God  to  be  built  upon  recklessness.  God  loves  a  cheer- 
ful gambler  who  is  ready  to  risk  all  for  His  sake.  And, 
anyway,  we  all  gamble  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  .  . 
whether,  in  the  nursery,  it  be  for  an  extra  prune,  or 
in  commerce  for  a  good  dividend,  or  in  the  surgery  to 
save  a  life. 

Let  us  be  honest.  All  churches  gamble  a  little,  even 
the  straitest-laced.  Bazaars  promote  such  enormities 
as  guessing  the  doll's  name,  or  the  cake's  currants,  or 
the  hen's  weight.  Pure  chance  !  In  Ireland  they 
sometimes  build  churches  on  the  proceeds  of  sweeps. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  a  book  of  tickets  sent  me.  I  own 
that  I  dislike  the  idea.  It  seems  far  removed  from 
that  fine  spirit  of  service  that  produced  our  ancient 
churches  by  craftsmen's  love  labour.  But  it  goes  on, 
and,  so  long  as  it  goes  on,  the  Church  cannot  afford 
to  be  censorious. 

But  she  is  not,  speaking  broadly.  Not,  at  any  rate, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  Village  clergy 
on  the  Continent  make  no  protest  when,  on  Fete  Day, 
their  altar  boys  leave  the  sanctuary  to  throw  sous 
on  the  roulette  table  hard  by  the  church. 

A  view  of  gambling  is  that  it  is  a  sin  when  there  is 
no  element  of  skill  in  it.  You  do  not  gamble,  then, 
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when  you  invest  money  in  a  business,  for  your  skill 
may  reap  a  profit.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  profit  by 
someone's  loss  .  .  .  until  you  sell  the  business  for  the 
best  price  you  can  get  for  it,  when  your  own  skill  has 
failed  to  make  it  profitable  ! 

Narrow  definitions  do  not  measure  life.  A  slum 
dweller  may  get  a  day's  enjoyment  out  of  a  shilling 
on  the  Derby,  and  an  evening's  boredom  in  the 
cinema. 

Perhaps  the  sin  of  gambling,  like  the  sin  of  drunken- 
ness, lies  in  immoderation.  But  can  it  be  condemned 
in  itself  ?  It  is  not  rebuked  in  the  Scriptures  as  is 
usury.  No  Council  of  Christendom  has  anathematized 
bookies.  No  tome  of  moral  theology,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  has  even  dealt  with  gambling. 

My  own  view  is  that  careful  regulation  by  the  State, 
and  unwillingness  to  condemn  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  is  the  best  attitude.  Thus  one's  hands  are 
strengthened  to  deal  with  that  which,  by  its  deadly 
effect  on  character,  can  be  adjudged  to  be  sinful, 
such  as  the  group-gambling  that  ruins  young  lives  in 
the  slums. 

The  activities  of  the  police  are  sporadic,  and  the 
slum  youngster  is  as  wily  as  a  wagon-load  of  monkeys. 
We  clergy  have  had  many  struggles  with  the  gamblers, 
but  none  so  famous  and  exhilarating  as  a  campaign 
conducted  by  myself  and  Elton  Scott. 

Elton  Scott  was  one  of  the  young  Fathers  who  left 
after  a  year  or  two  in  our  midst,  and  is  still  sorely 
missed.  He  had  great  gifts  with  little  children,  and, 
when  he  walked  down  the  streets  of  Somers  Town,  in 
cassock  and  biretta,  it  might  have  been  old  Hamelin, 
and  he  a  piper.  He  was  so  in  one  way.  He  had  a 
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gift  for  making  flutes  out  of  bits  of  wood.  He  was 
wonderful  with  clocks,  and  entered  many  a  heart  and 
home  by  knocking  at  the  door  and  asking  if  he  might 
mend  the  clock.  Every  home  has  one  clock  which 
has  not  gone  to  the  pawnbroker.  That  clock  is 
broken.  Sometimes  it  keeps  time  only  when  it  is 
stretched  face  down  on  the  mantlepiece.  Elton 
would  go  in,  pass  the  time  of  day,  fondle  the  children, 
and  tinker  about  with  the  clock,  which,  responding 
to  his  deft  touch,  would  come  to  life  miraculously. 

His  greatest  triumph  was  with  our  own  church  clock, 
which,  during  long  years  of  silence,  had  maintained 
a  virtue  that  a  great  many  clocks  have  not  ...  of 
being  right  twice  a  day.  In  short,  it  did  not  go  at 
all.  The  estimated  sum  required  for  repair  was 
£100,  but  Elton  mended  it  with  a  shilling's  worth  of 
grease  and  a  bit  of  wire.  There  was  a  cap  inside  the 
the  works  1 

It  was  with  this  quiet  priest,  who  stood  six  feet 
in  his  stockings,  and  was  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land,  that  I  embarked  on  the  crusade  against  gambling. 
It  was  a  Sunday  night. 

The  streets  were  clotted  with  groups  of  gamblers, 
playing  at  pitch-and-toss.  We  knew  that,  unless  we 
broke  up  the  gangs,  there  was  imminent  danger 
of  our  own  children,  just  beginning  to  jingle  first 
earnings,  contracting  the  fell  disease.  It  was  in  their 
blood.  They  knew  the  ropes,  from  frequent  and 
fascinated  observation.  We  stopped  by  a  group,  and 
watched  in  silence.  With  a  feigned  nonchalance  they 
continued  to  clink  the  coins,  while  the  '*  dogger-outs  " 
(little  children  keeping  watch  for  "  cops  "  at  the 
corner,  whose  reward  is  the  takings  when  the  "  rats," 
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or  dice,  fall  blank)  forsook  their  watch-towers  to 
watch  the  fun.  Now  and  then  the  recumbent  figures 
would  look  up  uncomfortably,  as  the  game  proceeded, 
more  and  more  lamely,  but  at  last,  overcome  by  our 
silence,  they  gathered  up  their  coins  and  slouched  off. 
Silence  had  won  the  first  round. 

But  there  was  a  villain  in  the  piece,  a  surly,  red- 
headed lout  of  seventeen  summers,  whose  looks  were 
as  envenomed  as  the  tongue  of  a  viper.  As  we  moved 
off  he  spoke  up  rudely,  and  I,  hoping  that  a  little  chaff 
might  melt  him,  told  him  to  go  home  to  bed,  and  to 
get  his  mother  to  tuck  him  up.  It  is  never  wise  to 
assume  that  the  King's  English  is  understanded  by  the 
people,  and  in  this  case  I  made  a  perpetual  enemy 
of  him. 

"  Wotcher  mean,"  he  grunted,  "  by  telling  me  to 
git  me  muwer  to  cut  me  up  ?  " 

"  Tuck  you  up,"  I  corrected. 

But  he  would  not  have  it.  He  dived  for  his  mother, 
who  was  an  unpleasant  woman  much  given  to  beer 
and  gossip,  and  she  wanted  to  know  why  I  wanted  her 
to  cut  up  her  son,  and  so  on.  I  left  her  muttering  to 
the  evening  air,  and  the  crowd  that  had  collected,  and 
moved  off  with  Elton.  Anyway,  we  had  won  the  first 
round. 

We  demolished  another  group  in  silence,  and  then 
gambling  became  impossible  for  the  night,  for  the 
crowd  that  followed  us  from  street  to  street  grew  ever 
larger. 

The  next  night  we  essayed  again  the  strategy  of 
silence,  but  it  was  not  successful.  The  gamblers 
were  prepared  for  it,  and,  as  I  bent  over  to  watch  the 
dice  being  thrown  upon  the  pavement,  my  biretta  was 
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knocked  off  my  head.  That  was  a  point  to  the  gam- 
blers, so,  to  retrieve  our  laurels,  we  waxed  eloquent 
and  nagged  until,  in  sheer  weariness,  they  finished 
their  game. 

I  recall  a  curious  incident.  There  was  a  die-hard 
group,  composed  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  various 
groups  that  we  had  temporarily  put  out  of  action.  We 
despaired  of  breaking  it  up.  But  one  night,  when 
silence  had  failed,  and  eloquence  had  failed,  and 
chaffing  had  failed,  and  the  lads  were  masters  of  the 
situation,  I  suddenly  thought  of  my  belt.  It  had  a 
large  crucifix  pendant. 

I  unstrapped  it,  and  held  it  over  the  lads.  They 
looked  up  at  once,  gathered  up  the  dice  and  fled.  It 
was  a  startling  triumph. 

Thus  night  by  night,  while  the  police  were  doing 
little,  if  anything  at  all,  to  combat  the  evil,  we  clergy 
strove,  by  argument,  moral  force  and  energy,  to  break 
up  the  groups,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  toughs 
as  for  the  little  children  who  watched  them.  And,  by 
a  lucky  thought,  just  when  good  humour  was  giving 
place  to  bitterness,  I  found  two  things  ...  a  farthing 
and  a  way. 

The  farthing  had  been  put  by  someone  into  the 
collection  bag,  and  an  unsentimental  churchwarden 
had  refused  to  involve  his  books  in  fractions  !  It  was  a 
blessed  gift.  It  lay  upon  the  vestry  table,  unscheduled 
and  unwanted.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

As  the  upper  windows  of  the  mean  streets  of  Somers 
Town  became  thick  with  spectators  ...  for  by  this 
time  our  nocturnal  visits  were  the  talk  of  the  parish 
.  .  .  and  the  crowds  increased,  we  knocked  some 
toughs  off  their  perch  and  took  away  their  breath. 
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It  was  direct  and  offensive  action  on  our  part,  but 
then,  we  were  becoming  nettled. 

The  crowd  was  overjoyed,  for  it  scented  a  lovely 
fight.  Then  I  had  a  happy  thought.  "  Have  you 
any  money  ?  "  I  said  to  Elton,  and  he  answered 
that  he  had  a  ha'penny.  "  I've  got  a  farthing,"  I 
said.  "  Let's  make  'em  laugh." 

We  started  pitch-and-toss  on  the  gamblers'  site 
with  a  ha'penny  and  a  consecrated  farthing.  Reductio 
ad  dbsurdum.  The  street  rocked  with  laughter. 
Elton  had  a  collecting  box  hid  under  his  cassock,  and, 
when  our  game  was  over  (I  do  not  know  to  this  day 
who  won,  but  we  set  the  farthing  in  a  crucifix),  he 
passed  it  round.  We  were  given  only  a  German  coin. 
Elton  exhorted  them: 

"  Now  you  have  seen  how  silly  gambling  looks," 
he  said,  "  please  give  us  some  of  your  pennies."  But 
when  he  got  nothing  he  spoke  rebukefully.  "  You'll 
come  to  us  when  you  want  us,"  he  said,  and  at  that 
we  turned  on  our  heels  and  walked  away.  The 
gambling  campaign  was  over.  It  would  break  out 
again,  we  knew,  but  at  any  rate  we  had  made  our 
witness. 

That  night  some  toughs  stood  on  my  door-step. 
"  We've  been  took,"  they  said,  disconsolately.  The 
police  had  woken  up  at  last.  No  sooner  had  we  left 
the  gamblers  than  they  had  been  raided  and  caught 
red-handed.  "  Would  we  help  them  ?  " 

We  made  our  terms.  They  promised  to  give  up 
gambling.  On  our  instructions  they  went  out  to  their 
uncaught  pals  and  told  them  that  they  had  made 
the  promise.  If  they  broke  it,  they  said,  there  would 
be  no  help  from  the  clergy  for  anyone. 
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The  next  morning  ...  it  was  Monday  .  .  .  the 
church  was  rather  empty,  but  before  the  altar  there 
kneeled  a  tough.  Years  before  I  had  prepared  him 
for  first  Communion,  but  he  had  lapsed  completely. 
It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  him  there  ;  and  we  met 
later  at  the  Police  Court.  They  were  let  off  lightly, 
thanks  to  our  pleading.  One  of  the  toughs  hadn't  a 
penny  to  pay  his  fine,  and  no  relative  came  to  stand 
by  him.  He  was,  I  think,  an  orphan.  They  put  him 
back  into  the  cells.  When  I  found  out  I  paid  his  fine, 
and  he  repaid  me  within  a  fortnight. 

The  gambling  still  continues,  and  I  know  not  what 
will  stop  it,  save  adequate  space  for  games,  and  more 
supervision.  But  we  must  be  constructive.  "  Thou 
shalt  "  is  better  than  "  Thou  shalt  not."  At  the 
heart  of  the  gambling  fever  is  a  love  of  adventure, 
which  is  a  fine  thing.  If  only  that  can  be  captured 
for  what  is  right  and  honourable,  and  boys  can  find 
the  joy  of  service  in  a  bright,  happy  world,  instead  of 
being  left  to  themselves  in  dark  and  dingy  streets, 
they  will  not  need  to  gamble  with  dice  ...  for  life 
will  be  too  full. 

But  little  is  done  for  them.  In  a  place  like  Somers 
Town  there  is  room  for  a  social  work  of  every  kind.  If 
only  there  were  as  many  good  clubs  as  there  are  public 
houses  the  gambling  menace  would  be  done  away  with. 
The  toughs  are  cheery,  delightful  fellows.  We  have 
done  what  we  could  for  them.  But  that  is  little. 
Alas  !  the  task  is  so  large,  and  our  strength  is  spent 
upon  so  much  that  must  needs  be  kept  afoot,  that 
there  is  neither  time,  nor  room,  to  launch  out  into 
the  deep. 

We  can  only  hope  to  reach  out  to  the  toughs  by 
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shining  examples  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Church 
boy  and  girl.  We  often  do.  But  alas  !  How  often 
the  inner  circle  fails.  The  Church  is  meant  to  be  a 
fishing  smack.  It  becomes  a  passenger  boat  instead, 
with  the  clergy  spending  all  their  time  upon  sea-sick 
souls,  who,  if  their  backs  are  turned  for  a  moment, 
fall  into  the  sea  and  have  to  be  hooked  out. 

The  first  club  for  alleged  Church  boys  I  ever  ran 
was  in  my  study  in  the  clergy  house.  They  were  a 
rough  lot.  They  were  handed  over  to  me  when  I 
arrived.  I  was  full  of  hope  and  trustfulness.  I  used 
to  have  them  in  on  Saturday  nights,  hoping  to  land 
them  in  church  on  the  morrow.  I  never  succeeded, 
though  I  held  to  them  for  a  year.  They  enjoyed  their 
club  well  enough,  but  were  prone  to  help  themselves 
to  cigarettes  too  generously.  Once  I  made  them 
empty  their  pockets  and  recovered  over  thirty  ! 

Then  they  started  gambling.  Not  that  any  money 
was  clinked  in  my  presence.  They  were  too  cute  for 
that.  But  certain  scraps  of  paper  which  I  afterwards 
discovered,  on  which  were  written  the  winnings,  led 
me  to  conclude  that  I  could  not  allow  my  room  to  be 
turned  into  a  gaming  house. 

To  this  day,  I  sicken  at  the  remembrance  of  those 
early  hours  of  Sunday  morning  when,  with  dust-pan 
and  brush,  I  tried  to  make  my  room  again  habitable 
before  I  went  to  bed. 

Later  on  I  found  myself  working  on  another  group 
of  lads.  The  first  had  been  other  clergy's  failures, 
heaped  together  for  me  to  convert.  The  second  were 
to  be  my  own  failures,  not  anybody  else's.  By  this 
time  I  was  living  in  rooms.  I  carefully  explained  to 
my  landlord  that  I  was  accustomed  to  callers.  He 
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said  he  did  not  mind.  I  arranged  for  a  special  bell 
to  be  laid  on,  which  rang  into  my  room.  How  I 
hated  that  bell !  But  not  for  long.  My  boys  were 
tactless.  Instead  of  coming  to  see  me  in  turn,  at 
any  rate  at  first,  until  the  landlord  had  got  used  to 
them,  they  all  arrived  on  one  evening,  thirty  of  them. 
The  bell  rang  continuously.  The  landlord  glared  at 
each  new  comer.  Small  wonder  !  It  did  not  surprise 
me,  therefore,  when  I  was  speedily  given  notice,  and 
driven  to  find  new  quarters.  "  It  isn't  only  the 
boys,"  he  said,  with  firmness,  "  it's  the  beggars,  too. 
We  never  have  any  peace,  whether  you're  in  or  out." 

In  time  I  had  my  house,  and  I  set  apart  a  room  in 
the  basement  for  the  boys'  own  use.  How  happy 
they  were  !  The  idea  of  a  room  in  my  house,  all  to 
themselves,  aroused  romantic  sensations  in  their 
little  hearts.  They  set  about  putting  it  shipshape. 
Borrowed  nails  and  hammer.  Hung  up  pictures. 
Arranged  books.  Sighed  sweet  sighs  of  satisfaction. 
But  it  was  too  good  to  last.  There  were  rows.  One 
awful  night  I  descended  to  find  a  band  of  savages, 
hurling  at  each  other  draughts,  chess-men,  books 
and  toys.  Windows  were  broken.  Happiness  was 
destroyed.  Thereafter  that  room  was  turned  into  a 
prison.  I  reverted  to  my  cosy  study  as  the  real  club 
room,  and  relegated  noisy  boys  to  the  wilderness 
beneath,  but  not  more  than  two  at  a  time  ! 

People  have  often  wondered  how  I  have  managed 
to  work  surrounded  by  boys.  Well,  I  learnt  a  secret. 
Never  try  to  amuse  them  yourself.  Let  them  come 
and  find  their  own  pleasures.  The  fact  that  you 
yourself  are  working  quietly  at  a  desk  will  check 
undue  noise  and  turmoil.  Besides,  in  my  youthful 
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days,  I  had  had  to  suffer  disturbance,  and  yet  work. 
In  my  office  several  typewriters  clicked,  there  was  a 
'phone  exchange,  numerous  speaking  tubes,  and  the 
front  door  bell.  Sometimes  they  all  went  off  at  once. 

My  present  "  club  "  (a  title  I  dislike  ...  I  prefer 
gang)  is  a  joy,  and,  like  every  home  in  Somers  Town, 
densely  overpopulated.  Let  me  give  you  a  picture 
of  it. 

It  is  seven  o'clock,  and  a  light  down  in  a  basement 
room  betokens  the  fact  that  the  boss  of  the  gang  (me) 
has  arrived.  A  fire  burns  merrily  in  the  hearth.  The 
room  is  a  knock-about  place,  made  as  homely  as 
possible,  with  a  few  armchairs  of  cast  iron  quality,  a 
medley  of  all  sorts  of  books  on  a  shelf,  a  sink  in  a 
corner,  used  for  washing  crockery  and  the  human 
form  (when  necessary).  On  the  walls  are  many 
photographs  of  old  boys,  and  one  never  tires  of  saying 
how  splendid  was  the  former  generation,  and  how 
poor  the  present  one  is,  in  comparison,  thereby 
arousing  derisive  jeers. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  time  of  the  day  when  I  do  not 
feel  bright  and  energetic,  it  is  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  boys  and  the  boss. 
They  have  looked  forward  to  the  club  all  day,  and 
expect  to  have  a  gladsome  time.  Though  they  cannot 
comprehend  the  fact,  I  have  worked  very  hard,  and 
now  must  face  a  gruelling  three  hours. 

There  is  a  splashing  at  the  sink.  My  back  had 
been  turned.  I  behold  the  first  bright  member  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  a  grin  beaming  behind  a  lather  of  yellow 
soap. 

"  Why  don't  you  wash  at  home  ?  "  say  I.  "  It 
isn't  respectful.  That's  only  an  emergency  bath." 
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"  Sorry,  Pop,"  says  he,  "  but  I  didn't  think  I'd  go 
home  to  wash.  Mother  might  have  kept  me  into  look 
arter  the  kids." 

Two  or  three  more  arrive,  and  compare  notes. 
Then  they  ask  for  the  gramophone.  Sometimes  in 
the  paper  I  read  of  eulogies  of  Edison,  and  I  think 
such  long,  long  thoughts.  That  gramophone  !  Well, 
better  now  than  later.  And  they  put  it  on,  and, 
knowing  my  inmost  thoughts,  pick  out  some  records 
that  have  seen  their  day.  "  It  ain't  a-gonna  rain  no 
mo'  "  is  a  sweet  little  song  when  there  is  a  real  chance 
of  it  ending,  but  the  needle  always  sticks  on  the  no 
mo\  and  goes  z-z-zing  on  until,  in  desperation,  I 
stop  it. 

Eight  o'clock,  and  it  is  time  I  had  my  supper.  My 
waiter  lays  the  table  meticulously,  having  carefully 
washed  his  hands.  On  that  I  insist.  Tea  is  brewed, 
and  fish  and  chips  are  fetched,  or  pease-pudding  hot. 
I  have  to  settle  a  hundred  small  affairs  while  I  eat  it, 
and  what  remains  is  the  perks  of  the  waiter,  who 
dispenses  fragments  to  his  friends.  One  is  always 
careful  to  see  that  there  are  crumbs  left  upon  the 
rich  man's  table. 

There  are,  by  this  time,  some  thirty  boys  in  my 
club,  of  all  ages  from  eight  to  twenty.  Few  of  us 
can  afford  more  than  one  room,  and  thus  the  "  mixed 
bathing  "  tends  to  create  a  family  spirit.  Unfor- 
tunately the  one  room,  if  it's  down  an  "  airy,"  becomes 
a  target.  The  windows  must  be  kept  wide  open,  of 
course,  or  else  we  should  die  of  suffocation.  The  babel 
of  voices  rises  to  the  street  and  attracts  a  little  crowd. 
41  Let's  shy  somefink  dahn,"  suggests  a  miscreant 
who  doesn't  belong  to  the  family.  A  pause.  Hasty 
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search  for  missiles.  Then,  just  as  the  waiter  is  finishing 
off  the  bit  of  fish  which  I  didn't  eat,  because  I  wasn't 
certain  about  it,  down  comes  a  bad  tomato  plosh  on 
to  the  damask  cloth,  its  ruddy  juice  sinking  into 
innumerable  tea-stains.  A  fish-head  follows.  Then 
shrieks  and  ribald  cat-calls.  The  attackers  have  fled 
by  the  time  I  get  up  the  stairs,  and  we  clear  away  the 
tomato. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  one  lets  the  club 
hours  pass  in  mere  frivolity.  There  are  more  serious 
moments.  Once  each  week  I  have  a  Bible  Class,  an 
old-fashioned  thing  which  boys  simply  love  if  you  let 
them  read  and  talk ;  a  few  stumble  over  Latin  or 
Greek  or  Shorthand  in  the  quietest  corner  they  can 
find,  now  and  again  expostulating  because  Harry 
Smith  has  upset  the  inkpot  with  his  billiard  cue. 
Some  write  letters.  One  or  two  draw  quite  well,  and 
pin  their  efforts  up  for  all  to  see. 

Then,  too,  we  do  a  little  singing  (alleged).  I  have 
been  lent  a  good  piano,  and  at  it  boys  are  taught 
music  by  the  choir  master.  Ours  is  the  busiest  room 
in  London.  And  our  boys  are  the  cleanest. 

In  this  very  underground  room,  in  which  I  spend 
my  evenings,  year  in  and  out,  I  had,  once,  a  club 
of  young  men.  For  three  years  I  essayed  to  hold 
them,  but  they  were  always  squabbling.  Every  few 
months  there  would  be  a  crisis.  Subscriptions  were 
not  paid  faithfully.  I  perceived  that  mine  was  a 
hopeless  task.  One  night  I  said,  after  a  stormy 
meeting  :  "  This  club  is  finished  for  ever.  I  intend 
to  give  my  time  to  the  little  boys.  They  shall  form 
my  young  men's  club  in  the  future."  I  did  not  dream, 
at  the  time,  that  it  would  come  about  as  I  had  said. 
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But  my  present  club  is  the  result.  All  my  young 
men,  some  older  than  twenty,  were  those  little  boys 
to  whom  I  turned  in  deep  disgust  when  the  club 
failed  me.  And  I  find  that  now,  at  any  rate,  I  can 
delegate  work,  for  they  seem  to  understand,  and  they 
know  how  to  play  the  game. 

But,  nevertheless,  an  evening  at  the  club  is  a 
strenuous  affair.  The  clashing  of  many  characters, 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  everyone  amused,  and,  not 
infrequently,  the  task  of  hiding  one's  weariness  in  the 
midst  of  the  revelry,  make  the  end  of  the  day  right 
welcome.  And,  be  it  whispered,  anxiety  when  one 
sees  a  lad  "  going  off  the  rails  "  (and  even  the  best 
"  go  off "  at  times)  not  infrequently  gives  one  a 
sleepless  night.  But  it's  an  adventurous  life.  I  myself 
would  choose  none  other. 

And  my  most  fragrant  moments  are  spent  in  that 
underground  room  (to  which  come  interested  editors, 
journalists,  friends  from  afar,  down-and-outs,  and  an 
endless  stream  of  Somers  Town  folk,  all  the  evening 
through)  when  we  all  kneel  before  its  altar,  and  a 
little  son  of  slumdom,  aged  maybe  but  eight,  stumbles 
through  the  measured  cadences  of  Complyn,  and 
prays  that  from  the  children  of  light  may  be  banished 
the  deeds  of  darkness. 


CHAPTER  X 
BEANOS  AND  BENEDICTION 

TREATS,  ah  !  treats.  ...  All  the  children 
have  to  do  is  to  behave  properly,  attend 
regularly,  and  turn  up  for  a  ticket.  This 
threefold  formality  is  not  always  complied  with  fully, 
but  nobody  ever  forgets  to  turn  up  for  a  ticket,  and, 
round  about  the  time  fixed  for  the  outing,  the  organ- 
izers are  often  distracted  to  know  how  to  handle 
indignant  parents.  Many  a  parson  has  declared,  at 
the  end  of  a  treat,  that  it  should  be  the  last  one. 
I  myself  have  arrived  at  the  railway  station,  with  a 
crowd  of  jubilant  urchins,  panting  after  the  onslaught 
of  mothers,  who,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  their 
children  had  in  no  way  earned  the  treat,  had  been 
furiously  indignant  and  atrociously  rude  when  their 
whimpering  offspring  were  not  provided  for. 

They  think  we  have  hard  hearts.  Actually,  it  is 
harrowing  to  turn  a  defaulting  child  away.  The 
motive  for  doing  so  is  twofold  :  it  is  bad  for  a  child 
to  have  what  he  has  not  earned,  and  bad  for  the 
others  to  see  him  have  it.  That  is  one,  but  not  the  least, 
of  the  parson's  summer  sorrows.  And  then  he  some- 
times makes  real  mistakes  and  omits  a  child  who  had 
been  honestly  hindered,  or  ill ;  and  sometimes  makes 
purely  clerical  errors  in  registration.  For  that  he 
gets  no  forgiveness.  He  is  expected  to  know  all  about 
everything,  and  his  mistakes  may  set  a  row  of  houses 
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agog  because  Tommy  Smith  is  going  and  Jimmie 
Brown  is  not,  and  so  exasperate  the  parents  that  they 
withdraw  their  children  altogether. 

Apparently,  when  viewed  from  without,  the  outing 
is  a  smooth  success.  Hundreds  of  "  left-behinds  " 
come  to  cheer  us  off,  or  hoot,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Everybody  is  labelled  and  adorned  with  ribbons. 
Everybody  knows  that,  at  the  other  end,  all  is 
prepared. 

"  'Ope  you  'ave  a  luvly  day,"  say  the  mothers. 
"  Shan't  send  my  Lizzie  any  more."  "  'Tain't  fair," 
say  others.  "  Nobody  ever  leaves  'im  behind,"  is 
a  fareweh1  thrust  at  the  parson. 

I  can  only  speak  for  one  parson,  but  I  know  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  left  behind  by  accident !  He  has 
had  to  get  up  at  dawn,  has  had  no  time  to  shave, 
and  has  lost  his  temper  several  times  (of  which  he  is 
ashamed — but  really,  when  you  try  to  count  children 
who  move  directly  your  back  is  turned,  and  get  mixed 
up  with  those  who  are  uncounted,  it  is  hard  to  keep 
calm).  He  is  consoled  by  the  fact  that  he  is  making 
others  happy,  and  that,  when  the  day  is  over,  the  treat 
will  be  done  with  for  a  year. 

But  even  then  the  bill  will  have  to  be  met.  That 
bill  is  the  skeleton  in  the  parson's  cupboard.  Does 
anybody  ever  wonder  who  pays  for  treats  ?  An 
average  treat  costs  anything  from  £15  to  £25.  The 
churchwardens  come  to  the  parson,  writh  defiance  in 
their  faces,  and  say :  "  Can't  provide  more  than 
seven  pounds  this  year.  Haven't  got  it."  There  is 
an  anxious  consultation,  and  a  retiring  collection  is 
decided  upon.  Pathetic  plaints  from  the  pulpit. 
The  people,  often  more  generous  than  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be,  put  an  "  extra  "  in  as  they  leave  the 
church.  That  brings  your  total  up  to  £10.  The 
rest  must  be  got  by  begging  letters,  selling  tin-foil,  or 
forgoing  part  of  your  own  summer  holiday.  You  can- 
not explain  this  to  angry  mothers,  though  you  would 
very  much  like  to. 

There  are  usually  several  treats  each  year,  and 
special  teas  at  Christmas,  for  children  of  varying  ages 
— and  often  for  adults.  There  are  also  camps. 

Camps  for  scamps  are  arduous  things,  calling  for 
all  one's  reserve  of  strength  and  patience.  You  have 
to  think  ahead  and  count  your  fingers ;  remember  that 
last  year  the  equipment  was  short  of  mustard  pots, 
and  the  medicine  chest  had  no  bluebag  or  onion 
handy  when  Henry  was  "  bit "  by  a  bee.  A  treat  lasts 
but  a  day  :  a  camp  endures  for  a  fortnight.  If  you 
are  not  well  prepared  you  will  suffer  for  it  later. 
Forget  that  torch,  and  the  boys  will  play  old  Harry 
in  the  darkness  when  you  want  to  go  to  sleep.  Forget 
that  mouth-organ,  and  you  will  be  doomed  to  tunes 
which  you  have  come  to  hate  and  cannot  quell. 
But  more  of  camps  by-and-by. 

One's  real  anxiety,  of  course,  is  over  the  little  ones. 
There  will  be  deep  water  near  encampments,  railway 
doors  that  are  not  locked,  tall  trees  and  cliffs.  I 
cannot  exaggerate  the  anxiety  of  clergy  who  have 
charge  of  be-ribboned  children,  though  their  fears  are 
often  concealed.  Never  shall  I  forget  what  I  suffered 
once  when,  having  strictly  forbidden  tree-climbing, 
I  found  several  little  boys  precariously  perched  at  the 
extremity  of  an  apparently  unscalable  tree.  There 
were  moments  to  be  lived  through  which  seemed  as 
years  before  the  youngsters  came  to  ground  .  .  .  and 
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when  they  did  I  daresay  the  moments  they  passed 
through  seemed  as  years,  too.  To  have  charge  of 
other  people's  children  in  peril  of  their  lives  is  the 
greatest  travail  in  the  world. 

A  friend  of  mine  took  some  boys  to  camp,  and 
expressly  forbade  the  pond.  One  boy  disobeyed.  He 
was  drowned.  There  will  always  be  one  or  two  boys 
in  a  group  who  delight  to  do  what  they  are  forbidden 
to.  One  is  conscious  that  they  will,  and  grey  hairs 
emerge. 

Little  girls  are  even  worse.  I  recall  an  outing  to 
the  country.  I  lined  some  sixty  little  girls  before  me, 
and  warned  them  not  to  eat  berries.  One  of  the 
scamps,  a  child  who  carried  about  a  perpetually 
mulish  look,  went  straight  off,  and  presently  came 
back  to  say  that  she  had  eaten  some  green  berries. 
Confusion  in  our  midst,  and  joy  in  the  child's  heart. 
But  we  taught  her.  She  had  not  really  eaten  the 
green  berries — it  was  a  hoax — but  I  had  a  nurse  in 
the  company,  and  she  tickled  the  little  girl's  throat. 
The  memory  of  our  efforts  to  make  that  little  girl 
sick  quite  sickens  me.  She  did  not  eat  berries  again. 

The  last  outing  of  little  girls  I  took  distinguished 
itself  by  stopping  the  train.  Try  as  one  will  to 
organize  the  carriages,  so  that  no  children  are  ever 
alone,  the  push  and  scramble  on  platforms  on  Satur- 
days make  it  impossible,  even  with  carriages  re- 
served, to  see  that  all  is  well  ere  the  train  moves  off. 
So  it  happened  that  some  little  girls  were  all  alone, 
and  one  of  them,  aged  eight,  pulled  the  cord.  The 
Railway  Company  was  very  human  about  it.  It 
really  was  its  own  fault.  Little  time  is  allowed  for 
loading. 
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When  I  go  to  camp  I  am  full  of  warnings.  Motors 
on  country  roads  are  a  great  snare  to  town  children 
who,  once  out  of  the  city,  lose  that  "  safety  sense  " 
they  have  at  home.  The  moorlands  and  fields  delude 
them.  I  always  put  up  notices  for  motorists  near  my 
encampment,  but  few  motorists  heed. 

Parents  could  help  considerably  by  warning  their 
children — not  necessarily  to  avoid  all  dangers,  which 
is  absurd,  but  to  listen  to  instructions  and  do  what 
they  are  told.  Obedience  is  not  a  juvenile  virtue 
nowadays,  because  it  is  so  seldom  insisted  on  in  the 
home.  It  is  vital  on  an  outing.  And,  anyway,  if 
there  is  not  going  to  be  obedience,  and  the  parson 
must  be  harrowed,  may  one  plead  for  a  little  sym- 
pathy ?  What  can  you  do  ?  Well,  do  not  stroll  up 
to  the  worried-looking  curate  when  he  is  marshalling 
the  children  and  say  :  "I  envy  you.  You'll  have 
a  lovely  day."  And  do  not  call  his  camping  "  a 
holiday." 

But  mothers'  outings,  ah  !  mothers'  outings.  .  .  . 
How  fond  is  my  memory. 

Mrs.  Peach  lived  in  a  narrow  street,  and  down  in  the 
basement.  She  had  many  children  and  an  uninspiring 
husband.  It  was  always  a  puzzle  to  me  to  know  how 
she  maintained  so  jovial  a  countenance  in  the  presence 
of  a  daily  wet  blanket.  She  loved  him  truly,  too,  so 
great  is  the  mystery  of  matrimony.  She  wept  real 
tears  when,  one  day,  in  a  close,  untidy  room  her 
little  man  breathed  his  last.  I  was  there  just  then, 
and  try  as  I  would  I  could  not  banish  from  my  mind 
a  sense  of  the  incongruous,  for  this  little  man  and  his 
jolly  wife  had  been  actors  once,  with  myself,  in  the 
strangest  sort  of  comedy.  It  is  worth  recounting, 
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for  it  points  the  contrast  between  a  woman  who  got 
every  ounce  of  juice  out  of  the  apple  of  life  and  a  man 
who  merely  got  the  pip. 

I  first  got  to  know  Mrs.  Peach  intimately  upon  a 
mothers'  outing,  which  was  typical  of  all  our  rollicking 
"  do's."  We  were  in  the  train,  fifteen  to  a  carriage, 
speeding  (no,  that  is  hardly  the  word !)  towards  the 
dissipations  of  Southend.  Mrs.  Peach  decided,  in 
spite  of  the  crush  in  the  carriage,  to  do  a  song  and 
dance.  She  chose  that  haunting  old  refrain  which 
urges  "  Mother  Brown  "  to  "  go  it."  A  poor  little 
woman  in  a  corner  seat  remarked  to  her,  after  awhile, 
with  a  pensive  look  on  her  face  :  "  Wen  you've 
finished  wiv  Muvver  Brahn,  Mrs.  Peach,  that's  my 
foot  you're  a  treadin'  on." 

When  we  got  to  the  sea  Mrs.  Peach  decided  to 
bathe.  None  of  your  low-down  paddling  for  her ! 
She  hired  a  hut  and  a  costume,  and  presently 
descended  into  the  deep,  clinging,  as  she  scrambled 
down,  to  a  long  rope  attached  to  the  hut  on  wheels. 
The  sight  was  rich  and  royal.  We  stood  on  the  jetty 
and  cheered.  She,  appreciating  our  enthusiasm, 
splashed  about  and  disported  herself  until,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  she  gave  too  hard  a  tug  on  the  rope, 
and  the  hut  began  to  amble  down  to  the  sea  to  join 
her. 

Mrs.  Peach  loved  to  have  her  fellows  on.  Having 
dried  herself  she  turned  her  attention  to  an  old  lady 
with  weak  eyes,  a  Mrs.  Plum,  who  could  not  see  a 
yard  ahead.  She  hired  a  boat  and  coaxed  the  woman 
on.  Some  of  us  followed  to  see  the  fun.  The  boat 
rocked,  and  the  old  lady  moaned  that  Mrs.  Peach 
had  "  put  it  on  her."  Forlornly  she  crouched  in  the 
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corner,  near  the  man  at  the  wheel.  A  jerk.  She 
clutched  his  leg,  exclaiming  with  emphasis  :  "  If  I 
goes  overboard  you  comes,  too,  and  Mrs.  Peach." 
Then  there  was  silence,  broken  only  by  the  cough  of 
the  engine  and  the  murmurous  plaint  of  a  seagull. 
Mrs.  Plum  began  to  cheer  up,  and  said,  as  she  clung 
to  the  leg  of  the  man  at  the  wheel :  "  I'd  make  a 
good  capting's  wife,  I  would.  Don't  you  be  misled 
by  that  there  Mrs.  Peach.  She's  a'ready  married." 
After  that  she  fell  into  a  meditation,  and  began  to 
tell  us  what  she  would  do  "if  Gawd  spared  'er,  and 
she  come  back  safe  to  land." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Peach  had  been  gathering  floating 
seaweed.  With  a  bunch  of  it  in  her  hand  she  said, 
with  a  far-away  look  :  "  There's  ninety-nine  of  'em 
at  'ome  gotter  'ave  a  bit  of  this  'ere." 

The  boat  came  back  to  land.  The  day  sped  by  on 
eagle's  wings.  The  sun  sank,  as  did  the  hearts  of  poor 
mothers  not  yearning  to  return  to  cramped  and 
squalid  quarters.  The  tale  of  quenchers  was  told. 
I  myself  rejoiced  that  another  "  do  "  was  over.  Mrs. 
Peach  sang  and  danced.  And  so  we  reached  our 
home. 

I  was  in  those  days  taking  my  first  steps  towards 
journalism  in  that  humble  thing — the  Parish  Paper. 
I  prepared  my  copy  for  the  next  edition,  an 
embroidered  but,  in  the  main,  correct  account  of 
Mrs.  Peach's  merriment.  At  first  I  put  the  names  in 
full,  but  afterwards  scratched  them  out,  leaving  only 
initials.  The  copy  went  to  the  printer.  And  then 
came  Mrs.  Peach.  "  I  did  enjoy  myself  at  the  outing, 
it's  true,"  she  said.  "  But  I  never  thort  as  'ow  you'd 
send  it  to  the  printer."  I  gasped  in  astonishment. 
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"  It  hasn't  yet  been  published,"  I  said,  "  and  when 
it  is  there  won't  be  names.    Besides,  it's  only/wn." 

"  Fun  !  "  said  she,  her  jolly  face  clouded  more  with 
sorrow  than  anger.  "  And  that  there  'usband  of  mine 
the  compositor  wot  sets  it  up  and  sees  the  names 
scratched  aht !  'E  come  'ome,  and  'e  broke  some 
china,  an'  'e  sez  I  ain't  ter  be  allowed  to  go  away 
agin,  an'  'e's  coming  rahnd  to  see  yer." 

He  never  came.  Perhaps  he  forgave  his  wife  and  me, 
though  she  was  always  suspicious  of  me  afterwards. 
But  one  day,  when  he  was  dying,  she  sent  for  me, 
and  I  think  that  was  a  sign  of  forgiveness. 

It  was  odd  that  so  jovial  a  woman  should  wed  so 
dreary  a  man.  He  was  not  the  sort  that  could  laugh 
at  any  joke,  nor  she  the  kind  that  could  keep  from 
laughing.  Was  her  abundance  of  merriment  given 
her  by  Providence  to  supply  his  want  of  it  ?  Who 
can  tell  ?  He  is  gone  the  way  of  his  fathers,  and  she 
goes  on  through  life  a-smiling. 

My  tattered  Office  Book  binds  our  many  outings 
together  like  the  chain  of  a  rosary,  for  I  never 
remember  an  excursion  without  an  attempt  to  be 
devotional  in  the  midst  of  merry  mothers  or  cheering 
children  surfeited  with  Southend  rock.  My  office 
book  is  a  bundle  of  myrrh. 

There  is  abroad  a  clerical  story  of  a  profane 
character,  which,  though  worth  repeating,  must  not 
be  taken  too  literally.  It  relates  how,  on  a  time, 
there  were  some  clerics  pattering  their  "  Office"  in  a 
Continental  train.  They  were  hard  at  it,  clasping 
their  wives  (as  the  Office  Books  are  called),  rustling 
the  crisp  pages,  and  apparently  immersed  in  deep 
devotion.  And  then  there  was  an  accident.  The 
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train  jolted  .  .  .  someone  screamed  .  .  .  the  priests 
raised  their  startled  eyes  from  the  sacred  pages  .  .  . 
and  one  of  them  said  :  "  Hadn't  we  better  say  some 
prayers  ?  >: 

Anglican  clergy  are  bound  to  say  Mattins  and 
Evensong  either  in  church  or  out,  and  that  explains 
a  mystery  which  many  people  marvel  at.  I  have 
sat  in  the  bus  and  opened  my  modest  Prayer  Book, 
and  become  conscious  that  eyes  were  upon  me. 
One  night  there  was  peculiar  tension  in  the  bus  in 
which  I  sat.  It  may  have  been  the  efforts  I  made 
to  extract  my  Office  Book  which  caused  the  trouble, 
for  the  lady  next  me  was  fat,  and  the  gent  on  my 
left  most  obviously  grumpy.  Or  it  may  have  been 
religious  bias.  Anyway,  the  ver sides  that  I  was 
silently  saying  as  devoutly  as  a  jolting  bus  would 
let  me  were  responded  to  by  audible  sniffs  from  the 
stout  lady  and  grunts  and  coughs  from  the  gent.  I 
knew  what  they  were  feeling  and  deeply  sympathised. 
But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  It  was  not  my  fault  that 
Cranmer  went  and  put  the  order  in  the  Prayer  Book 
.  .  .  mine  but  to  be  obedient.  Nor  did  I  wish  to  lessen 
my  hours  of  rest  by  saying  my  Office  at  midnight. 

So  I  stuck  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  cross-fire,  until, 
espying  a  very  weary-looking  cleric,  who  was  clinging 
to  a  strap,  I  felt  that  he  had  better  have  my  seat. 
Besides,  the  fat  lady  was  almost  stifling  me.  And 
so,  with  sweetest  courtesy,  I  rose,  and  offered  him  my 
place.  My  neighbours  heaved  deep  sighs  of  true 
relief.  My  Office  Book  went  into  my  pocket.  The 
weary  cleric  sank  into  the  vacant  place  with  a  sigh 
of  gratitude,  then  fished  in  his  pocket  and  produced 
a  bulky  Prayer  Book.  The  look  on  his  neighbours' 
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faces  was  wonderful.  So  full  of  thought  and  heartfelt 
grief.  .  .  . 

That  little  tattered  book  of  mine  has  served  me 
many  a  day.  I  have  fished  it  out  on  excursion  days 
and  pattered  my  prayers  in  the  midst  of  singing 
children ;  I  have  had  it  with  me  on  buses  and  in  the 
tube ;  when  lazing  on  sunny  shores  and  freezing  on 
railway  platforms ;  it  has  gone  abroad  with  me  and 
come  home  with  me,  and  been  lost  and  found  and 
lost  again.  It  has  fallen  into  the  bath  and  tumbled 
into  the  Southend  mud  that  convention  calls  the  sea. 
It  is  part  of  me.  If  I  let  the  morning  moments  pass, 
regardless  of  its  claim  upon  my  time,  it  comes  knock- 
ing at  my  heart  and  drags  me  willy-nilly.  If  I  let  the 
evening  hasten  on  I  have  at  last  to  produce  it  ... 
perchance  in  the  interval,  or  between  the  courses,  or 
when  walking  in  the  street. 

Twenty  minutes  morning  and  night,  except  on  the 
15th  even  .  .  .  what  time  we  parsons  stumble  !  Oh, 
it  is  a  dear  friend,  binding  days  together  in  a  chain 
of  sweet  devotion.  ...  I  never  could  treat  it  as 
irreverently  as  a  man  I  heard  tell  of  who  had  Monday 
as  his  day  off.  And  he  used  to  say  all  the  Mattinses 
and  Evensongs  for  a  week  in  advance  to  save  him 
further  trouble. 

A  parson  once  had  to  defend  his  faith  against  a 
critical  enemy.  It  was  on  top  of  a  bus.  He  sat  there, 
quiet  as  a  mouse,  his  lips  just  moving.  The  book 
was  propped  on  his  knee.  Nobody  seemed  to  object, 
and  his  prayer  did  not  make  the  bus  break  down. 
Then  there  clambered  on  a  deeply  religious  gentle- 
man, who  held  forth  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "  When 
I  say  my  prayers,"  he  shouted,  making  the  folk  turn 
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round,  "  I  do  what  Holy  Scripture  bids  me.  I  don't 
pray  on  the  bus."  The  cleric  kept  silence,  though 
he  pinked  a  little.  The  man  continued  :  "  I  go  into 
my  closet  and  shut  the  door.  I  make  no  show  of 
prayer  in  public  places." 

Everybody  by  this  time  was  expecting  the  cleric 
to  get  up  and  hit  the  chap  over  the  head  with  his 
Prayer  Book,  but  he  did  not.  Parsons  are  wily 
fellows.  He  lay  low.  "  I  go  into  my  closet,"  mourned 
the  objector,  "  I  say  my  prayers  in  secret."  "  And 
then,"  said  the  little  clergyman,  looking  up  from  his 
Office  Book  at  last,  "  you  come  up  here  and  brag 
about  it.  Oh  !  do  shut  up." 

I  hope  I  am  not  profane.  One's  Office  is  a  sacred 
task,  sometimes  omitted  in  times  of  stress ;  but 
always  missed.  I  know  a  beautiful  story  with  which 
to  end  this  chapter.  Two  travel-worn  priests  were 
nearing  home — out  at  the  end  of  the  earth — and  one 
was  young  and  one  was  old.  "  Thank  goodness," 
said  the  young  priest,  "  I've  said  my  Office."  And  the 
old  one,  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  eyes  open  for  very 
weariness,  smiled  and  murmured  :  "  Thank  goodness 
— I've  got  mine  yet  to  say."  My  sympathy,  on 
excursion  days,  is  with  the  young  priest ! 


CHAPTER  XI 
A  SUSSEX  IDYLL 

IT  is  a  salutary  tonic,  in  times  of  depression,  to 
be  jerked  out  of  oneself  into  the  mind  of  another 
person.  A  little  boy  gives  me  a  penny. 

It  represents  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  one 
small  cherub  of  the  slums  that,  come  what  may,  one 
sunny  day  in  August,  he  will  wipe  the  dust  of  the  city 
from  his  sole-less  boots,  and  go  into  the  land  of 
gorse. 

Fifty-two  pennies  he  has  to  bring,  one  for  each 
week  of  the  year.  In  return  for  that  he  will  have  two 
weeks  in  the  country  driving  me  mad.  With  a  whoop 
and  a  shout  he  will  mount  the  charry,  his  kit  well 
packed  in  the  rear  (and  probably  on  top  of  the  ham 
we  shall  want  en  route).,  sing  all  the  way,  muck  about 
with  trusses  of  straw  when  he  gets  there,  in  the 
grand  make  up  of  the  beds,  and  close  his  eyes  (but 
not  his  lips)  when  my  whistle  blows  lights  out.  God 
bless  him  !  He  knows  not  the  year-long  anguish  of 
the  beneficent  clergyman  to  gather  in  the  money, 
nor  the  wakeful  nights  of  the  same  with  his  family 
snoring  around  him.  Forty  of  'em,  and  they  all  lose 
their  shirts  in  the  morning ! 

I  thoughtfully  prepare  the  post-cards.  To  those 
who  have  given  me  money  a  boy  is  deputed  to  write. 
The  first  year  was  illuminating.  I  gathered  my  group 
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leaders  together  and  handed  them  piles  of  post- cards. 
They  looked  at  the  task  before  them,  and  then  at  the 
distant  stumps.  They  groused,  and  I  left  them  to  it. 
And  they  went  and  planted  the  job  on  to  a  number  of 
luckless  youngsters  who  could  be  intimidated  by 
threats  of  "  bushing,"  and  the  post- cards  were  done 
and  sent.  On  each  was  the  signature  of  the  child 
who  had  written  the  card. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  came  a 
fat  country  postman,  staggering  under  great  parcels. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  little  urchins,  but  never  a 
one  was  to  a  leader.  There  were  tins  of  toffee,  and 
postal  orders,  and  boxes  of  chocolates,  all  from  the 
charmed  folk  who  had  the  post- cards. 

The  leaders  held  a  council  meeting  at  once,  and 
approached  me  for  a  supply  of  cards.  It  was  not 
forthcoming.  So  does  kindly  Providence  apportion 
blame  and  praise. 

But  take  a  glimpse  of  the  post- card. 

I  go  to  church  nearly  every  day,  and  say  the  Angelus  when  the  bell 
rings.  If  I  don't,  I  ought  to. 

My  bed  is  (not)  hard,  and  they  (don't)  snore. 

If  you  are  my  parents,  please  (don't)  (do)  send  me  some  pocket- 
money.  I'm  broke.  I'm  not  broke. 

My  trousers  are  (not)  torn. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  contributing  to  our  camp. 

We  are  having  a  (lovely)  (rotten)  time. 

The  weather  is  perfect.    The  weather  is  wet. 

The  food  is  (bad)  (good). 

Fr.  Desmond's  temper  is  (improving)  (getting  worse)  (good). 

We  have  had  too  much  "  black  jack  "  lately. 

We  have  not  had  enough  "  black  jack  "  lately. 

We  have  all  got  colds,  and  cannot  sing. 

We  have  not  got  colds,  and  can  sing  (but  won't,  if  we  can  help  it). 

Personally,  I  like  best :  breakfast,  tea,  supper,  cricket,  football, 
sweets,  sleep,  ragging  around,  making  Father  mad,  getting  up  late. 

I  (do  not)  clean  my  teeth  every  day. 

I  do  not  steal  the  neighbours'  apples. 
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Deep  in  Sussex  gorse  !  For  fifty  weeks  they  have 
dreamt  of  washing-up.  Yet  .  .  .  for  two  weeks  when 
they  do  wash  up  they  nag  at  one  another  unceas- 
ingly. 

"  Here  you,  come  and  wash  up.  I'm  doing  all  the 
work."  "  Garn.  You  ?  You're  only  sweepin'  the 
crumbs  off  of  'em."  "  'Urry  up,  Will."  "  'Ave  these 
gotter  be  taken  dahn  to  the  .  .  .  ?  "  "  Yus."  "  Nah 
the  water's  emptied,  and  we  ain't  finished  !  " 

What  philosophers  they  are,  these  London  boys ; 
what  ministers  of  mirth !  Hearken  to  Joseph  and 
Buster : 

Indignantly  :  "  Wassermarrer  ?  "  A  pause  ;  then, 
slowly,  the  answer  :  "  Wassermarrer,  you  say  ?  A 
long,  green  fing." 

Three  boys,  and  a  penn'orth  of  sweets. 

Leader  (earnestly) :    "  'Ere,  us  free  go  'arves  ?  " 

So,  the  work  done,  in  spite  of  nagging,  to  the  woods, 
to  the  woods  away.  You  find  a  hidden  place  in  which 
to  lurk,  what  time  a  horde,  hungry  to  catch  you, 
shies  stones  which  narrowly  miss  the  mark,  or  beats 
about  with  the  business  ends  of  gnarled  sticks. 
Peradventure,  surviving  that,  you  discover  that  you 
are  on  an  ant's  nest.  Then  the  flies  come  round  to 
see  what  is  going  on.  "  Prime  Somers  Town  beef," 
you  hear  them  saying.  "  Here's  luck." 

There  are  compensations.  As  I  rise  from  my 
prickly  bower,  when  my  pursuers  have  either  caught 
me,  and  smitten  me  thrice  on  the  shoulder,  and  yelled 
"  Oogli-boogli-bazonka,"  or  else  gone  speeding  past, 
I  see  a  glorious  expanse  of  Sussex  from  Chailey 
Common — a  scene  such  as  makes  you  wonder  why 
folks  go  gadding  far  away  for  holidays  when  the 
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loveliest  countryside  in  the  world  is  made  for 
them. 

In  the  neighbouring  villages  they  are  busy  with 
August  fetes.  We  arrived  at  one  on  a  famous 
occasion,  but  the  sports  were  nearly  over.  Only  the 
high  jump  remained.  Two  or  three  athletes  were 
preparing  to  enter  when  the  spirit  seized  me  to  try 
my  luck.  My  youngsters  urgently  remonstrated  with 
me — thinking  I  would  show  them  up  !  But  I  was 
adamant,  though  I  had  never  jumped  before.  They 
seated  themselves  mournfully  in  a  group  and  prepared 
for  the  worst.  I  scarcely  cleared  the  first  jump.  It 
was  about  two  feet.  Then  I  removed  my  shoes. 
The  higher  they  placed  the  mark,  the  higher  I 
jumped.  The  village  green  rang  with  tumultuous 
applause. 

"  Go  it,  Farver  !  Go  it,  Farver  !  !  "  shrieked  my 
loyal  London  boys. 

"  Is  'e  the  father  of  all  that  lot  ?  "  queried  a  puzzled 
rustic.  But  no  one  answered. 

I  only  was  left  at  last,  and  nerving  myself  for  a 
desperate  effort  I  murmured  the  prayer  of  Mr. 
Chesterton's  frog  :  "  Lord  !  How  you  made  me  jump," 
sped  to  the  mark  and  cleared  it.  The  boys  went  mad, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  the  game  leg  I  came  away  with 
was  worth  the  six  shillings  I  won. 

Sussex  gorse  !  Clad  in  its  robe  of  green  enchant- 
ment, splashed  here  and  there  with  yellow,  it  is 
capable  of  acts  of  sheer  malice.  Besides  the  prickles 
there  are  beetles  and  snakes.  The  choirmen  who  came 
to  join  us  for  a  week-end  discovered  both — and 
draughts. 

"  lively  sleep  we'll  have  to-night,"  they  sajd,  a.s 
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they  gathered  up  the  blankets.  I  showed  them  to  a 
secluded  tent,  and  left  them.  Then  the  fun  began. 
All  the  beetles  of  the  Sussex  gorse  came  over  to  have 
a  look  at  things,  and  my  friends  spent  a  restless  night. 
Now  and  again  one  might  hear  a  thud  as  a  mallet 
despatched  a  beetle  to  (we  trust)  a  happier  existence. 
The  cold  set  in,  and  they  began  to  wrap  clothing  round 
their  necks.  One  fell  into  a  fitful  dose  when  he  had 
put  his  bowler  hat  on. 

"  Blessed  cold  out  here,"  he  moaned  at  length. 

Thud! 

"  There  goes  another  beetle  to  its  everlasting  rest," 
said  a  voice  vindictively. 

"  Two  inches  off  my  head,"  said  another.  "  If 
you're  going  on  with  that  mallet  I'll  sleep  on  the 


common." 


"  Hark  !    One  of  the  kids  is  having  a  nightmare." 

"  Lucky  dog  !  " 

A  haggard  crowd  arose  at  five  a.m.,  while  we  slept 
blissfully  in  the  hall  hard  by,  unconscious  of  their 
misery. 

I  say :  "  While  we,"  but  I  really  mean  "  the 
cherubs."  I  always  fall  asleep  in  camp  when  it  is 
time  for  me  to  get  up.  I  am  reminded,  here,  of  a 
good,  but  stern  vicar,  under  whom  I  once  served.  I 
recount  this  story  with  reverence. 

He  said  that  he  would  take  the  service  at  dawn  on 
Easter  Day  because  he  felt  he  couldn't  trust  any  of 
us.  That,  at  any  rate,  was  what  he  meant.  None  of 
us  was  mad  with  disappointment,  but  we  felt  rather 
nettled. 

The  worst  thing  about  it  was  that  he  was  right. 
No  one  on  his  staff  was  noteworthy  for  his  love  of  the 
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early  hours.  No  one  had  failed,  on  one  occasion  or 
another,  to  oversleep. 

Easter  Day  dawned,  and  the  verger  verged.  He 
opened  the  doors  at  5.45  a.m.,  and  the  congregation 
congregated.  No  vicar.  6  a.m.  No  vicar.  6.10  a.m. 
No  vicar  .  .  .  and  one  verger  puffing  asthmatically 
towards  the  vicarage.  And  then  an  unshaven  clerical 
face  peering  out  of  the  window.  "  What's  that  ? 
Good  Heavens !  "  it  said.  "  I'll  be  there  in  a 
minute." 

Throughout  the  day  there  was  a  deep  depression 
hanging  over  the  vestry,  broken  (when  the  vicar  was 
not  looking)  by  beams  of  sunshine  (from  us).  All  the 
same,  I  learnt,  in  that  apprenticeship,  the  value  of 
being  in  time,  and  I  should  never  have  lapsed  into 
lateness  in  London  if  London  did  not  shatter  sleep. 
How  precious  is  sleep  ! 

Sleep  at  odd  moments  is  a  golden  blessing  upon 
them  who  labour  late  into  the  night. 

I  envy,  at  camp  time,  the  tranquil  countryman  who 
goes  to  bed  early  amid  the  deep  hush  of  quiet  nature. 
He  sleeps  sweet  sleep.  Outside  the  night- jars  jar,  in 
the  woods  the  nightingale  breaks  its  heart  singing. 
But  he  sleeps,  and  rises  betimes  to  plod  his  workward 
way.  Lucky  dog  !  Now  we,  in  pitiless  London,  have 
but  little  peace.  Work  keeps  us  late,  and  claims  us 
early.  Night- jars  jar  all  right,  and  unmelodious 
nightingales  roar  like  gales  in  the  night.  Thus  we 
learn  to  sleep  at  odd  times  in  the  day. 

Clocks  are  largely  to  blame,  because  they  deaden 
one's  conscience.  They  are,  in  London,  such  whole- 
sale liars.  You  sit,  for  instance,  on  the  top  of  a  bus 
and  start  at  9  a.m.  After  travelling  for  ten  minutes 
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the  next  clock  says  8.45  a.m.,  and  so  on.  But  at 
camp  the  clock  is  within  my  reach,  and  can  be 
turned  into  an  ally. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  week,  when  the  shadows 
lengthen  into  night,  and  I  feel  worn  and  weary,  I 
stealthily  mount  a  pair  of  steps  and  put  the  old  clock 
back  two  hours.  Nobody  sees  me,  and  the  boys 
sleep  blissfully,  having  had  a  lovely  day  driving  me 
mad.  We  rise  at  seven  in  the  morning  (by  the  clock), 
but  it  is  really  nine.  I  say  at  breakfast,  guiltily, 
"  Ha !  I  really  must  see  to  that  clock.  What  a 
trick  it's  played  us."  Then  the  shredded  wheat 
chokes  me. 

At  home  we  rise  by  the  sweet  chime  of  the  church 
Tin  Lizzie.  We  don't  keep  clocks,  oh  dear  no  !  Nasty, 
unreliable  things.  Six  times  each  year,  however,  we 
have  a  service  at  6  a.m.,  and  the  bell  chimes  merrily 
at  5.30  a.m.  The  whole  parish  gets  up  thinking  it  is 
7  a.m.,  and  wastes  golden  moments  in  angry  criticism 
of  the  **  Church  of  Adventure."  But  there  !  You 
never  can  please  everyone. 

Sleeplessness  assails  me  in  the  country  in  all  its 
fury,  worst  of  all  in  camp  time.  A  kind  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  my  welfare  much  at  heart,  once 
approached  me  with  earnest  pleading  that  I  would 
"  settle  down  "  in  some  quiet  spot,  and  become  a 
country  parson. 

It  was  a  generous  thought.  I  conjured  up  some 
sweet  old  rectory  (with  dilapidations),  up  which  the 
clematis  was  climbing.  A  rustic  village,  far  from  the 
madding  crowd,  where  the  milkmen  ceased  from 
troubling  and  the  motors  were  at  rest ;  from  the 
crinkled  brown  roofs  of  which  uprose,  with  the 
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dewy  dawn,  thin  wisps  of  smoke  betokening  the 
solemn  rites  of  housewives  over  the  home-cured 
pork. 

A  lovely  life !  To  be  respected — the  father  of  the 
village  family — its  confidant,  its  beneficent  ruler ; 
no  longer  to  fret  and  fidget ;  never  to  come  to  town, 
save  now  and  then  for  a  hair-cut  (for  I  cannot  abide 
those  wandering  barbers  who  go  from  village  to 
village,  and  shear  you  in  your  bedroom) — a  tender 
vision.  But  it  can't  be  done,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

You  may  not  be  lax  in  the  country.  You  have  to 
be  awfully  solemn. 

Now  in  London,  down  among  the  gentry,  you  may 
go  just  as  you  please.  If,  in  the  country,  I  went  to 
the  Owl  and  Serpent  for  a  good,  long  drink  of  ale  I 
should  have  to  cover  over  the  top  of  the  jug,  and 
label  it  "  Milk  "  conspicuously.  In  London  I  may 
wear  any  old  hat  and  any  old  clothes,  or  even  go 
about  in  my  shirt  sleeves  ;  but  in  the  country  I  should 
give  the  honest  yokel  fits,  and  frighten  him  out  of 
his  pew. 

In  London  I  may  act  effectually  when  a  small 
urchin  gives  me  cheek  ;  and  appeal  to  his  feelings  in 
view  of  the  passing  crowd.  But  if  I  did  it  in  the 
country  they  would  call  out  the  militia. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste,  no  doubt,  and  there  are 
happy  country  parsons.  But  not  for  me  their  rural 
joys,  or  the  pleasure  of  keeping  pigs. 

I  knew  a  city  parson  once  who  went  into  the  country. 
He  got  fed  up  with  town.  He  suffered  from  insomnia 
on  account  of  motor-cars,  people  going  home  singing, 
and  the  milkman  in  the  morning.  A  poor,  haggard 
wreck  he  was  in  the  end. 
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He  began  to  make  serious  mistakes  in  the  services  ; 
would  say  :  "  Here  endeth  the  first  lesson  "  when  it 
was  the  second,  and  they'd  all  have  to  go  back  again 
to  catch  up ;  would  get  tongue-twisted  and  talk 
about  "  jaws  and  cussed  impediment,"  when  reading 
out  the  banns ;  and  once  he  preached  a  sermon 
on  the  blessedness  of  the  nursing  profession  and 
spoke  of  Hot  Cross  Nurses.  The  end  was  reached 
when  one  Sunday  he  called  for  the  collection 
to  be  taken  when  the  bags  had  already  gone 
round. 

That  caused  a  lot  of  trouble,  because  his  was  a 
congregation  of  Scots. 

The  poor  chap  went  to  his  friends  for  advice.  It 
never  does  to  do  that.  One  of  them  advised  milk 
before  going  to  bed,  and  so  he  laid  in  a  bottle  ;  and 
another  said  "  keep  placid,  and  don't  do  any  thinking 
for  at  least  an  hour  before  bed-time  "  ;  and  another 
said :  "  Work  up  to  bedtime,  so  that  you  get  tired  out," 
so  he  used  to  keep  placid  for  an  hour  arguing  with 
himself  which  advice  to  follow.  And  another  said 
count  sheep  jumping  over  a  gate.  So  he  used  to  lie 
in  bed  counting  them  all  through  the  night,  and  when 
he  came  down  in  the  morning  he  made  his  landlady 
promise  that  she  would  not  give  him  any  more 
mutton. 

Just  about  that  time  a  kind  man,  who  was  patron 
of  a  living,  heard  about  the  sad  plight  of  my  friend, 
and  made  him  an  offer  of  it.  He  said  :  "  You  will 
have  a  lovely  time  there." 

And,  sure  enough,  he  did.  As  he  lay  awake  on  the 
first  night,  counting  the  squares  on  the  wall-paper 
and  trying  to  find  a  word  of  six  letters  beginning  with 
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M,  which  had  something  to  do  with  milk,  a  cow  came 
up  alongside  of  the  house  and  gave  him  the  creeps 
(and  the  solution)  by  moo-ing.  After  that  an  owl 
stood  on  the  window-sill  and  looked  dead  at  him.  He 
told  me  afterwards  that  it  reminded  him  of  his 
departed  mother-in-law,  and  he  there  and  then 
renounced  his  spiritistic  tendencies. 

What  with  the  dogs  and  cows  and  owls,  he  had  a 
terrible  night,  and  every  now  and  then  a  cock  would 
crow  its  ghastly  screech  and  a  friend  over  the  way 
would  answer ;  and  at  dawn  the  birds  in  the  eaves 
woke  up  and  sang  their  matins. 

That  was  the  first  night,  but  the  second  was  worse, 
for  just  when  he  thought  he  was  going  off  to  sleep, 
and  was  dreaming  about  aspirins  jumping  intermin- 
ably over  gates  into  glasses  of  milk,  there  was  a  swish 
and  a  swirl  and  the  devil  came  into  his  bedroom. 
He  hit  out  at  it  with  a  scream  of  fear,  but  it  just 
swished  back.  By  this  time  he  was  hardly  sane,  but 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  feel  for  the  matches 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  go  to  bed  with.  So  he  ran 
out  of  the  room  in  terrible  anguish  and  went  and 
woke  the  housekeeper. 

She  was  one  of  the  old  sort  that  feared  neither  man 
nor  devil,  so  he  hid  behind  her  ample  frame,  and  the 
two  of  them  advanced  with  sticks  and  a  jack  o' 
lantern.  As  soon  as  they  got  into  the  room  the  devil 
up  and  hit  them ;  so  they  retired  and  left  him  in  posses- 
sion. My  friend  slept  on  the  landing,  or  tried  to  ;  and 
the  housekeeper  gave  him  "  warning."  In  the 
morning  the  devil  turned  out  to  be  a  wandering 
bat. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  that  parson  came 
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back  to  London,  and  finding  it  so  quiet,  slept  like  a 
little  child.  He  is  now  normal. 

I  told  all  this  to  my  friend  when  he  was  mooning 
about  the  living  that  he  wanted  me  to  take ;  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  my  eloquence,  when  I  had  made  it 
quite  clear  that  his  offer  was  rejected,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  not  really  got  one  for  me. 

I  have  told  you  this  sad  story  for  two  reasons, 
gentle  reader.  First,  because,  like  a  true  slum 
dweller,  I  cannot  help  becoming  frivolous  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Nor  can  I  refrain  from  weeping. 
And  secondly,  because  the  experience  of  that  parson 
is  my  experience  at  camp.  But  the  children  sleep, 
God  bless  them ! 

None  the  less,  I  value  camp  because  it  affords 
splendid  chances  both  to  them  and  me.  Children 
show  their  strong  and  weak  points  then.  Often  the 
child  who  is  best-behaved  at  home  is  worst-behaved 
in  camp  ;  and  vice  versa.  They  get  to  know  you 
better,  too,  as  you  do  them.  Depending  so  much 
upon  you  for  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  things  of 
their  little  lives  they  become  more  trustful  and 
confiding.  Many  have  been  the  first  confidences 
made  to  me  in  camp.  Many  have  been  the  episodes 
that  have  altered  lives  for  ever,  when,  down  amid  the 
whispering  winds,  a  child  came  face  to  face  with  God 
and  wept.  Camp  brings  one  near  to  Him  indeed,  and 
is  unforgettable.  I  still  can  hear  the  sound  of  youth- 
ful voices  chanting  over  the  years,  since  first  I  heard 
them  :  "  Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour  dear,"  while 
the  shadows  grew  long  and  longer,  and  the  star  of 
eve  shone  clear.  No  doubt  the  singers  remember, 
too. 
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Thus  it  seems  to  me  who  run  but  one  camp  a  year  ; 
and  thus,  too,  it  seems  to  the  many  toilers  at  the 
"  Church  of  Adventure  "  who  run  many  camps  .  .  . 
camps  for  tired  mothers,  who  do  not  at  all  know 
what  to  make  of  an  early  cup  of  tea  in  bed,  it  seems 
so  like  Heaven,  where  there  is  nectar  and  ambrosia 
sweet  .  .  .  camps  for  the  little  children  of  the  Nursery 
School,  where  they  awake  with  the  sun  shining  on 
their  golden  curls,  and  hear  nature  murmuring  a 
wondrous  tale  in  many  soft  voices  .  .  .  the  cow's  in 
the  meadow  and  the  sheep's  in  the  corn  .  .  .  camps  for 
big  girls  who  there  find  no  use  for  lip-stick  and  powder, 
and  whose  rough  manners  (for  our  girls,  alas  !  are 
far  rougher  than  our  boys,  and  have  a  much  better 
time,  seldom  lacking  employment)  are  tempered  by 
the  quiet  orderliness  of  routine  ;  and  whose  permanent 
waves  (at  two-and-sixpence)  are  made  impermanent 
by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  and  forgetfulness  of  self 
.  .  .  camps  for  Fathers,  who  become  like  schoolboys 
again  .  .  .  camps  for  Scouts  and  cubs,  and  all  their 
kindred. 

God  knows  where  the  money  comes  from.  I  do 
not.  But  come  it  does,  and  the  camping  time 
is  the  brightest  thing  in  all  a  slum  child's  year, 
better  even  than  the  hopping,  which  he  may  or 
may  not  do.  The  camp  is  assured,  so  long  as  he  is 
good. 

It's  a  grand  life  down  in  the  country.  Each  day 
begins  with  prayer.  More  dead  than  alive,  I  blow  my 
whistle  at  7  a.m.,  and  up  they  scramble,  more  reluc- 
tantly every  day.  An  hour  of  nagging.  One  will  seek 
to  evade  my  eye,  and  wash  without  taking  his  shirt 
off.  Another  will  not  polish  his  boots.  Tommy  has 
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lost  his  new  tooth-brush,  and  Henry  I  have  to  smack, 
for  the  unspeakable  crime  of  having  used  my  towel 
because  he  had  dropped  his  own  in  the  water.  I 
form  them  in  a  line  and  examine  their  well-scrubbed 
features. 

Then  into  the  quiet  village  church,  and  the  altar 
lights  are  lit ;  and  the  little  boy  I  smacked  is  serving 
me  and  kissing  the  hem  of  my  embroidered  chasuble ; 
and  the  boy  who  washed  with  his  shirt  on  (whom  I 
ducked,  in  my  villainous  spleen)  is  kneeling  sweetly 
to  receive  the  Bread  of  Heaven.  So  great  a  contrast 
in  a  few  moments  !  The  turmoil  of  life  is  hushed, 
and  the  birds  outside  sing  madly  at  the  sound  of 
0  Salutaris.  I  hate  myself  at  those  moments,  and 
wonder  if  they  love  me  ...  I  who  smack  and  dominate, 
and  insist  on  the  greens  being  eaten. 

It  is  the  hardest  time  in  the  parson's  life.  A  year  of 
begging  and  a  few  weeks  of  nagging,  and  that  (he 
feels,  in  gloomy  moments)  is  all  there  is  to  it.  That  is 
what  I  feel  often.  You  never  quite  know.  There  is 
always  an  incident.  In  one  camp,  I  recall,  when  all 
the  tents  were  up  and  supper  was  a-making,  I  washed, 
and  decked  myself  in  spotless  whites.  There  was 
then  a  splash  and  a  commotion  in  a  pond  hard  by, 
and  Charlie  (aged  seven)  was  head  first  in  the  mud. 
Alas  !  my  trousers.  I  carried  him  lovingly  in  my  arms 
to  my  tent,  and  dried  him  with  my  towel.  And  now 
he  is  a  young  man  in  Somers  Town,  and  does  not  even 
speak  to  me.  How  sad  it  makes  one  !  And  I  remember 
how  somebody  (not  of  my  party)  killed  a  duck,  and 
we  were  charged.  And  how  the  boys  paid  for  it  out 
of  their  pocket-money,  and  the  owner  of  the  dead 
duck  did  not  even  give  us  the  corpse  for  dinner.  I 
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remember  how  some  cherries  were  .  .  .  but  there ! 
let  me  forget.  Let  me  forget,  lest  remembrance 
become  too  painful,  both  in  its  joy  and  in  its  sorrow. 
God  take  care  of  my  children,  that  is  all  I  ask,  lest 
they  forget  .  .  .  lest  they  forget  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  THIRD  DEGREE 

MY  memories  of  gorse-land,  where  the  "lambs  " 
at    night-time    sleep,    with    the    fragrant, 
caressing  wind  softly  playing  on  their  faces, 
make  me  tremble,  again,  lest  in  the  far  future  they 
have  but  stones  for  pillows,  and,  through  a  deaden- 
ing   struggle    for    daily    bread,    see    no    visions    of 
angels. 

Now  and  again  we  hear  of  prominent  persons 
faring  forth  to  experience  the  life  of  the  Jacobs.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  estimate  exactly  what  the 
*'  down-and-out  "  feels.  Theirs  is  not  the  continuous 
struggle  against  adversity,  because  such  experiments 
have  a  time-limit,  and  after  that  there  is  comfort 
again.  Nor  do  they  put  their  finger  upon  the  pulse 
of  pain,  because  they  are  sure  to  mistake  the  miseries 
of  the  people  with  whom,  for  a  few  weeks,  maybe, 
they  rub  shoulders.  The  things  which  I  count  as 
miseries  probably  do  not  matter  at  all  to  the  "  down- 
and-out,"  who  has  learnt  by  long  experience  to  endure 
them  without  heed. 

Not  for  one  moment  would  I  allow  myself  to 
imagine  that  I  understood,  or  even  vaguely  appreciated, 
what  the  poor  suffer,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  worst  part  of  their  painfulness  is  the  un- 
certainty of  existence  and  the  idea  that  "  nobody 


cares." 
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In  my  part  of  London  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
submerged  tenth  are  washed  against  us  frequently, 
and  come,  sooner  or  later,  for  material  assistance. 
They  come  narrowed  by  bitter  experience  and  per- 
force wrapped  up  in  themselves.  It  is  hard  to  make 
them  realize  that  woes,  which  one  listens  to  with 
real  sympathy  and  desire  to  relieve,  one  has  heard 
from  many  other  lips  ;  and  that  if,  in  every  case, 
largesse  was  given,  the  church  and  the  parson  would 
have  to  put  the  shutters  up  and  do  no  more.  They  do 
not  realize  that  the  one  genuine  case  is  swamped  by 
a  dozen  frauds  ;  that  the  duty  of  a  parson  is  to  his 
parish,  first  and  always  ;  that  when  only  a  little 
money  is  available  for  actual  relief  it  must  not  be 
poured  into  a  sieve. 

Let  me  give  an  instance.  There  were  two  broken- 
down  actresses  who  lived  on  a  small  allowance  of  £5 
a  quarter.  They  were  sorely  ill,  and  should  have 
been  in  hospital.  For  a  long  while  the  "  Church  of 
Adventure  "  relieved  them,  until  the  priest  realized 
the  hopelessness  of  their  situation.  They  were  turned 
out  of  their  lodgings,  and  wandered  about,  living  God 
knows  how.  It  made  one's  heart  ache  to  see  them. 
We  were  instructed  not  to  give  them  any  more  money. 
They  persisted  in  asking  for  it.  They  thought  us 
hard  when  we  refused.  Yet  to  give  was  to  embark 
upon  the  hopeless  business  of  supporting  them  almost 
entirely  for  an  indefinite  time.  You  knew  that  after 
a  month  or  two  you  would  have  to  say  "  No  "  again, 
and  what  was  the  good  of  that  ? 

One  cold  winter  morning  I  met  them  very  early. 
They  spoke  to  me  and  besought  assistance.  I  refused, 
feeling  sick  at  heart.  They  told  me  that  all  that 
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winter  night  they  had  walked  about  the  Embankment, 
homeless,  hopeless,  penniless.  I  left  them,  and  went 
to  the  altar.  A  group  of  devout  communicants 
presented  themselves  for  Holy  Communion,  among 
them  the  two  actresses.  It  haunts  me  still !  Picture 
for  a  moment  the  scene.  Two  derelicts,  hungry  for 
bread  and  shelter,  kneeling  in  the  sanctuary  for 
other  food — looking  forward  to  nothing.  All  proscrip- 
tions lay  tattered  on  the  ground,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  and  I  helped  them.  And  even  so,  my 
breakfast  nearly  choked  me. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  cheerier  experiences,  or  thinks 
he  has.  He  goes  in  for  setting  people  up  in  trade,  and 
hopes  some  day  to  get  a  dividend.  I  do  not  think  he 
will,  but  he  has  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
something  for  his  money.  His  method  is  to  finance 
a  barrow  merchant.  There  was  John,  a  coloured 
gentleman  from  Africa. 

He  had  a  little  money  during  the  War,  but  made 
the  mistake  of  living  in  Germany,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  evidence  of  his  shining  face,  they  dubbed  him  an 
Englishman  and  took  away  his  wealth.  When  the 
War  was  over  he  came  to  England,  where,  in  spite  of 
his  shining  countenance,  he  was  dubbed  a  German. 
He  did  not  have  any  luck  at  all. 

He  took  to  "  chemng,"  but  was  summarily  dis- 
missed when,  in  the  exuberance  of  religious  fervour, 
he  took  a  half-day  off  to  be  confirmed.  For  months 
thereafter  he  lived  on  dreams.  Dreams  to  this  simple 
African  were  as  substantial  as  £.  s.  d.,  but  not 
adequate  to  feed  a  family,  and  at  last  he  was  lifted  to 
the  dignity,  by  Holy  Church,  of  an  ice-cream  merchant 
in  the  summer  and  a  hot  potato  man  in  the  winter. 
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He  got  a  licence  to  sell  ice-cream — on  Hampstead 
Heath,  as  he  thought.  For  Hampstead  Heath  he  had 
applied.  The  authorities,  however,  for  some  reason 
unknown,  made  it  out  for  Blackheath.  As  a  result 
John  was  arrested  on  his  first  Bank  Holiday,  and  all 
his  stock  was  ruined  in  the  sun.  In  time  he  would 
have  prospered  if  he  had  not  been  so  generous  to  the 
children  who  flocked  round  his  barrow.  What  church 
in  the  kingdom  could  boast  (as  we  used  to)  of  an 
ice-cream  merchant  who  made  his  dainties  on 
a  Sunday  morning  in  its  cloisters,  what  time 
the  strains  of  heavenly  music  floated  upon  the 
air  ?  It  was  a  wonderful  way  of  recruiting  choir 
boys. 

My  memory  takes  me  to  a  basement  room,  in  which 
several  hungry  children  are  clamouring  for  food.  A 
young  woman,  who  had  succumbed  to  circumstances, 
lies  distraught  on  an  ancient  sofa.  The  atmosphere 
is  close  and  pervaded  with  insanitary  smells.  Instead 
of  struggling  with  carbolic  soap,  the  woman  indulges 
in  temperamental  outbursts  against  life  in  general. 
Presently  her  husband  lurches  in,  broken  and  ailing. 
He  can  speak  in  seven  languages  fluently,  and  is  an 
authority  on  South  America.  Publishers  commission 
him,  and  wait  in  vain  for  him  to  fulfil  his  contracts. 
Nothing  is  done  ...  he  is  "  down  and  out."  He 
explains  to  me  that  if  he  could  quieten  his  wife,  if  he 
could  get  food  for  a  week,  he  could  start.  Six  months 
later  he  is  telling  the  same  old  story. 

The  submerged  Londoner  is  with  difficulty  lifted 
up.  I  often  wonder  at  the  persistence  with  which 
he  clings  to  life,  and  how  he  lives,  when  hope  has 
fled  away. 


He  drifts  upon  the  tide  of  life.  He  looks  with 
hungry  eyes  upon  the  security  of  the  slum  dwellers. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  comparative  security.  Comfort 
must  be  considered  a  relative  thing,  even  when  one 
hears  the  comfortless  troubles  of  the  needy,  and  the 
deep  sighing  of  the  poor. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  discom- 
forts of  them  who  are  condemned  to  live  in  cramped 
and  insanitary  quarters.  People  sometimes  say  that 
the  poor  do  not  care.  They  do  care.  They  care 
very  much.  Home  is  as  sweet  a  word  to  the  poor 
man  as  to  the  rich ;  indeed,  he  understands  it 
better. 

One  day  I  was  besought  by  a  woman  to  kindly 
step  inside.  She  led  me  along  a  narrow  passage, 
swept  and  clean ;  down  some  steps  and  out  into  the 
back  yard.  There  she  threw  open  the  door  of  a 
closet,  and  I  viewed  a  flood. 

The  cistern  by  the  ceiling  had  been  overflowing 
steadily  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  place  was  a  swamp. 
Appeals  to  the  landlord  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  She 
asked  me  if  I  could  do  anything.  "  It's  something 
dreadful"  she  mourned,  "  wot  with  all  the  children 
an*  four  families  in  the  'ouse,  an'  this  the  only  accom- 
modation." I  went  home  and  wrote  a  fiery  letter  to 
the  landlord. 

With  him  the  trouble  lies.  Who  is  the  landlord  ? 
A  London  landlord  is  harder  to  get  at  than  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  with  this  difficulty  added,  that,  whereas 
you  do  know  where  the  Pope  is  and  who  the 
Pope  is,  you  do  not  know  who  the  landlord  is 
or  where  he  may  be  found.  He  works  through 
agents. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  every  landlord  to  inspect  his 
property  in  person,  from  time  to  time.  I  should  say 
that  many  landlords,  living  in  comfort  and  plenty, 
have  not  the  least  notion  of  what  their  property  is 
like.  No  landlord  who  is  an  Englishman  could 
possibly  sleep  with  ease  in  a  comfortable  bed  if  he 
knew  what  his  tenants  were  suffering. 

Consider  the  indescribable  confusion  of  the  twice- 
daily  shift.  At  the  command  :  "  Now  you — ahtside, 
while  we  gets  the  room  ready  !  "  six  or  seven  young- 
sters skip  in  scanty  attire  out  into  the  cold  and  paper- 
littered  street.  They  huddle  on  the  doorstep  while 
the  nightly  move  takes  place.  There  are  two  rooms, 
or  three,  if  the  folk  are  fortunate.  If  they  are  top 
rooms  a  descent  must  be  made  every  time  a  bucket- 
full  of  water  is  needed.  And  then  a  laborious,  back- 
breaking,  heart-straining  ascent.  If  on  the  ground 
floor,  then  there  is  the  constant  maddening  tread  of 
footsteps  overhead.  And  often  worse  noises.  I 
know  a  sick  woman  who  has  to  lie  and  listen  to  the 
sawing  of  wood. 

The  beds  are  made  while  the  children  shiver. 
Heavy  pieces  of  furniture  are  moved  about,  chair- 
beds  are  spread,  mattresses  laid  upon  every  inch  of 
available  floor  space — and  then  we  are  ready  for  the 
night  and  cannot  move  without  waking  somebody 
up  or  treading  on  his  face.  The  courage  of  the 
child  or  adolescent  who  is  able  to  get  up  for  early 
Communion  in  these  circumstances  is  of  a  high 
order. 

When  morning  comes  it  has  all  to  be  taken  up  and 
put  out  of  sight.  The  first  thing  that  a  slum  child 
will  say  on  being  taken  into  a  properly  furnished 
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room  is  :  "  Gee  !  Where's  the  bed  ?  "  No  room,  in 
his  eyes,  is  furnished  without  a  bed.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  essaying  to  found  a  Choir  School 
(of  which  more  anon)  is  that  I  may  be  able  to  give 
my  boys  a  real  bed  each  !  It  goes  to  my  heart  to 
find  them  sleeping  on  old  armchairs,  or  on  bundles 
of  rags  upon  the  floor. 

But  these  are  the  "  haves."  What  of  the  "  have 
nots  ?  "  Now  and  then  a  family  is  turned  out,  in 
spite  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  How  terrible 
are  those  moments  !  One  of  us  adopts  this  child, 
and  another  that,  and  the  mother  goes  to  friends,  and 
the  father  dosses  it.  Or,  every  now  and  then,  there 
is  a  row  in  the  home,  and  a  son  goes  off  in  a  huff, 
to  float  on  the  tide  of  dereliction.  The  Son  of  Man 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  The  Sacred  Heart  of 
God  must  be  broken  each  nightfall  in  our  city  of 
contrasts,  where  Bright  Young  People  who  have  beds 
to  go  to  make  the  night  hideous  with  their  brawls, 
and  equally  bright  young  people,  buffeted  by  cir- 
cumstance, drag  weary  limbs  from  one  shelter  to 
another  to  rest,  at  last,  under  an  archway,  or  on  a 
hard  Embankment  chair.  The  transition  from  slum 
to  vagrancy  is  soon  accomplished.  One  slip  may 
accomplish  it.  But  at  least  in  the  slum  there  is 
slumber. 

Inborn  in  each  of  us  is  the  longing  for  a  roof  over 
our  heads  at  night  time.  Is  that  but  the  cry  of 
wearied  nature  for  a  drop-curtain  between  the  acts  ? 
Or  desire  for  social  prestige  ?  Perhaps  for  both. 
Yet  between  the  man  who  sleeps  under  the  stars 
and  he  who  sleeps  under  a  doss-house  roof  there  is  a 
great  social  gulf  fixed.  And  a  greater  between  the 
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dosser  and  the  shimmer.  And  yet  you  may  be  all 
three  in  three  tragic  nights. 

For  myself,  were  ever  any  strange  buffet  of  cir- 
cumstance to  leave  me  "  down  and  out,"  I  should 
choose  the  stars  for  my  quilt  and  the  kerbstone  for 
my  pillow.  The  Jacobs  have  the  best  of  it,  and  there 
is  the  lullaby  of  God's  sweet  air  for  which  one  need 
pay  nothing.  There  is  the  rain,  however.  And  in 
winter  the  numbing  cold. 

In  our  great  cities,  as  everyone  knows,  there  are 
hotels  for  the  very  poor.  The  rooms  are  as  small  and 
scantily  furnished  as  the  proverbial  prophet's  chamber 
.  .  .  minus  the  candlestick.  I  have  slept  therein, 
and  noted  many  things.  The  beds  are  reasonably 
clean,  and  the  linen  is  changed  each  week.  Each 
small  cubicle  has  a  tiny  window.  If  all  the  windows 
were  opened  by  the  residents  the  place  would  smell 
much  sweeter.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  a 
horror  of  fresh  air,  and  the  atmosphere  is  therefore 
so  heavy  that  one  can  almost  lean  up  against 
it.  You  are  protected  from  thieves  by  being 
wired  in. 

The  folk  who  live  in  these  "  hotels  "  are  variously 
circumstanced.  Some  are  permanent  residents,  who 
have  the  privilege  of  a  locker,  in  which  they  keep 
their  food.  They  retain,  also,  the  same  cubicle  night 
by  night.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  slum  casuals. 
You  may  converse  with  a  dustman  at  one  moment, 
who  last  week  was  living  comfortably  in  your  slum ; 
and  at  the  next  with  a  hidden  duke. 

I  do  not  exaggerate.  In  these  "  hotels  "  live  both 
satisfied  workers  who  have  regular  jobs,  derelict 
aristocrats  who  once  slept  in  Mayfair  beds,  and  out- 
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casts  from  the  slum.  One  met  them  later  at  breakfast. 
Beneath  the  hardly  numerable  cubicles  in  which 
wearied  Londoners  had  slept  was  a  large  restaurant 
where  an  uninspiring  breakfast  might  be  had  at  a 
low  cost.  I  paid  fourpence  and  received  a  bowl  of 
porridge,  which  was  lumpy,  and  a  pot  of  tea.  The 
pot  was  of  chipped  enamel,  and  I  was  made  to  pay  a 
deposit  on  it !  Thus,  for  about  one  and  fourpence  I 
received  my  bed  and  breakfast. 

But  that  is  a  great  deal  to  pay  when  one  has 
reached  almost  the  limit  of  one's  resources ;  so  I 
chose,  once,  in  order  to  see  where  the  sons  of  slumdom 
congregate  when  the  end  of  slum  security  and  com- 
fort has  been  reached,  a  sevenpenny  doss,  known 
as  a  "  Common  Lodging  House." 

There  are  many  disreputable  vagabonds  who  dress 
like  dukes.  There  are  many  honest  men  who  wear 
rough,  tattered  clothing.  Clothes  do  not  make  the 
man.  No,  indeed  !  They  mar  him.  As  I  walked 
about  in  a  tramp's  clothing,  after  a  day  spent  in  my 
cassock,  I  began  to  feel  inferior  and  depressed.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  my  imagination,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  wretched  clothing  made  one  the  cynosure  of 
many  eyes. 

I  looked  at  my  list  of  Common  Lodging  Houses, 
and  wondered  which  one  to  select.  I  paused,  for 
awhile,  outside  a  Salvation  Army  shelter.  There 
religion  and  law,  an  Army  Officer  and  two  policemen, 
were  taking  sweet  counsel  together.  I  looked  timidly 
inside.  A  large  notice  bade  me  abandon  hope.  "  No 
vacant  beds,"  it  said.  Well,  it  was  my  own  fault.  One 
must  queue  up  for  such  a  shelter  early  in  the  evening. 
I  walked  away  ...  a  long  way  .  .  .  one  may  go 
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far  in  the  shadows,  indeed,  before  one  can  gain 
rest. 

At  last,  in  a  narrow,  mean  street,  I  paused  before 
a  building  that  was  called  a  "  Common  Lodging 
House."  In  the  porch  was  chalked  a  notice  :  "  Book- 
ings by  7.30."  A  man  stood  by  with  a  list  in  his 
hand. 

"  Got  a  bed,  guv'nor  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  Wot's  the  good  of  arsking  that  ?  "  he  replied. 
"  You  oughter  'ave  bin  'ere  early."  He  paused  and 
consulted  his  list.  I  waited  anxiously. 

"  Yus,"  he  went  on.  "  Number  sixty-Two's  not 
turned  up.  You  kin  'ave  'is  bed.  Sevenpence." 

I  counted  out  fourteen  ha'pennies,  and  said  a 
prayer  for  Number  Sixty-two,  trusting  that  he  would 
not  turn  up  and  create  a  scene.  Then  I  was  thrust 
into  a  large  room,  about  the  size  of  a  tennis-court 
pitch.  It  was  dimly  lit  by  three  gas  jets.  There  were 
many  beds.  After  I  had  settled  down  for  the 
night  I  counted  them.  There  were  more  than 
fifty. 

The  ventilation  was  imperfect !  There  were  but 
two  windows  and  the  door.  Every  now  and  then  the 
door  opened  to  admit  a  resident.  There  was  a  degree 
of  carelessness  shown  by  the  latecomers,  including 
myself,  in  not  closing  the  door  firmly.  I,  myself,  had 
been  too  confused  to  think  about  closing  it.  I  had 
hurried  into  a  dark  corner. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  I  had,  for,  very  soon,  a 
current  of  sweet  air  came  thorugh  that  open  door  to 
investigate  the  secret  places  of  our  chamber.  A 
sleeper  awoke  from  his  slumbers.  In  the  most  pained 
manner  he  awoke  his  immediate  neighbours. 
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"  Somebody's  bin  an'  left  the  door  open  agin,"  he 
said  hoarsely.  (I  omit  the  adjectives,  but  I  would 
have  you  know  that  they  were  rich  and  rare,  and 
peculiarly,  oozingly  English).  "  Nun*  to  kill  yer. 
Who's  a-goin'  ter  git  aht  and  shut  it  ?  '! 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  over  the  wicked- 
ness of  leaving  the  door  open,  but  no  enthusiasm 
about  getting  out  to  shut  it. 

Then,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the  awakened  sleeper 
called  for  the  valet  de  chambre.  "  Joe  !  "  he  cried, 
"  come  an'  shut  the  door.  We're  a-gittin'  froze." 
But  no  Joe  appeared,  and  so  the  man  crawled  out  of 
bed  with  curses,  and  closed  the  door  with  an  ex- 
pressive bang.  Within  three  minutes  it  was  flying 
wide  again.  It  flew  wide  monotonously  every  five 
minutes.  Unless  one  had  been  an  eye-  and  ear- 
witness  one  would  never  have  supposed  what 
one  door  could  do  to  imperil  a  man's  immortal 
soul. 

Never,  to  my  dying  day,  shall  I  forget  the  smell 
of  the  doss-house.  Fortunately,  in  spite  of  "  No 
smoking  "  notices,  everyone  was  smoking,  and  con- 
tinued to  smoke  all  through  the  night.  When  a  man 
awoke,  which  seemed  to  be  every  now  and  then,  he 
would  immediately  light  a  foul  pipe  or  the  stub  of  a 
cigarette,  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep.  As  far  as  I 
could  see  there  were  no  buckets  of  water  in  case  of 
fire. 

Now,  after  awhile  I  began  to  recover  my  courage, 
and  struck  a  match,  and  had  a  good  look  at  my  bed. 
I  decided,  then,  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  slumber.  If  you  can  imagine  sheets  which  had 
been  slept  in  by  all  sorts  of  folk  for  three  months,  then 
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dragged  on  the  dirty  floor,  you  will  have  a  good 
mental  picture  of  my  sheets,  which  were,  as  well,  the 
tarrying  place  of  "  living  creatures  innumerable,  both 
small  and  great  beasts,"  as  the  Psalmist  would 
say. 

My  neighbour  on  the  left  hand  (about  two  feet 
away)  was  putting  into  words  what  I  was  merely 
thinking.  "  Sheets"  he  grumbled.  "  Sheets  they 
calls  these  ?  Do  orl  right  for  pocket  'anker- 
chers." 

Then  began  in  two  beds  opposite  a  comedy  that  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  missed.  In  one  was  a 
restless  sleeper.  To  judge  from  his  dreams  he  must 
have  been  a  street  contortionist. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  sleeper  roll  so  rapidly  from 
one  end  of  a  bed  to  the  other.  At  one  moment  he 
was  almost  off  it ;  at  another  his  legs  were  up  in  the 
air,  with  the  clothes  like  a  miniature  mountain.  Then 
he  lay  upon  his  back  and  played  about  with  his  right 
hand.  Heavily  it  descended  upon  the  face  of  his 
sleeping  neighbour,  who  awoke  with  a  growl,  wonder- 
ing what  had  happened. 

"  Mus'  'ave  bin  dreaming,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
composed  himself  again  to  slumber. 

Again  the  heavy  hand  came  down,  and  then  he 
comprehended.  "  Keep  yer  arm  off,  mate,"  he  said. 
"  Wot  you  mean  by  'itting  me  ?  " 

Again  the  arm  descended  in  the  middle  of  his 
face. 

"  Blest  if  'e  ain't  asleep,"  he  said,  at  length  striking 
a  match.  And  then  for  half  an  hour  (a  flair  for  seeing 
opposites  made  me  mind  the  half  hour's  silence  in 
Heaven  pictured  in  Revelation)  he  wrestled  with  that 


sleeping  man,  pleading,  urging,  cursing.  I  lay  choking 
with  suppressed  laughter,  and  felt  rewarded  for  my 
sufferings. 

One  by  one  the  beds  were  filled.  There  was  one 
striking  fact.  There  was  a  camaraderie,  a  spirit  of 
true  courtesy,  among  these  dwellers  in  the  Common 
Lodging  House.  True,  every  man  wrapped  up  his 
clothes  in  paper,  and  put  the  bundle  under  his  pillow. 
True,  to  guard  against  emergencies,  their  boots  were 
filled  with  the  legs  of  the  bed.  But  no  one  disturbed 
his  neighbour  without  apology.  After  lights  were 
put  out  the  raucous  voices  sank  into  whispers.  The 
very  latecomers  trod  quietly.  Indeed,  I  have  heard 
much  more  noise  in  the  reading-room  of  a  public 
library. 

At  long  last  they  seemed  to  be  all  asleep,  but  I  lay 
awake  with  my  thoughts.  What,  I  wondered,  did 
the  Lodging  House  owner  make  out  of  it  ?  I  estimated 
the  number  of  beds  and  rooms.  Not  much  under  £40 
a  week,  I  thought,  and  no  money  misspent  on  launder- 
ing. Light,  but  a  few  gas  jets.  Attendants,  a  couple 
of  men.  Overhead  charges  ?  I  could  not  guess. 
This  was  an  ancient  building,  that  might  have  been 
a  Common  Lodging  House  from  the.  day  when  it  was 
built.  Or  a  Meeting  House,  wherein  little  boys  and 
girls  had  learnt  to  say  "  Our  Father,"  and  repeat 
unintelligible  texts.  Or  a  large  stable,  wherein  horses 
had  a  change  of  straw  more  often  than  these  vagrants 
a  change  of  linen.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it  at  all. 
Incidental  expenses  ?  Below,  there  was  a  large  cellar 
where  one  might  prepare  breakfast  at  dawn.  A  huge 
fire  was  kept  burning  there  from  the  time  when  the 
last  raucous  song  was  hushed  at  midnight  with  the 
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removal  of  the  dominoes,  to  the  coming  of  grey  dawn, 
when  the  men  shuffled  down  to  place  their  old  tin 
cans  upon  the  embers. 

I  wondered  why  some  great  society  could  not 
conduct,  on  hygienic  principles,  such  nightly  homes 
for  the  poor.  Were  the  State  to  become  Catholicized, 
and  therefore  homely  with  us  all,  it  could  run  up,  and 
conduct  with  profit,  at  far  less  than  sevenpence  a 
night,  hundreds  of  real  shelters,  ventilated,  clean  and 
comfortable.  Our  children  are  withdrawn  from  their 
lessons  in  the  schoolroom  to  swim  in  the  public  baths. 
Must  many  of  them  one  day  endure  an  existence  from 
which  cleanliness  is  banished  by  poverty  ?  We  can 
invent  almost  anything  nowadays.  Has  no  ingenious 
inventor  an  idea  how  to  make  soft,  warm  sheets  of 
paper  that  can  daily  be  destroyed  ?  Anything  is 
possible  in  a  community  that  cares  for  the  "  down- 
and-out  "  as  a  brother  or  sister  rather  than  a  case. 

I  learnt  a  lesson  in  divinity  when  Joe  came  round 
at  5  a.m.,  with  his  glim,  to  rouse  the  sleepers.  They 
got  up  at  once.  There  was  no  dallying  for  "  another 
five  minutes."  We  who  rise  to  allotted  and  congenial 
tasks,  or  at  any  rate  to  an  ordered  day,  which  may 
bring  its  troubles  indeed,  but  is  not  devoid  of  ease, 
are  not  disciplined  as  these  folk.  They  rise  to  what  ? 
To  gain  a  shilling,  somehow  or  other.  Sevenpence 
for  a  bed  (*'  half-the-battle  "  they  call  it),  and  five- 
pence  for  food,  and  if  you  want  a  good  wash  there  is 
the  horse  trough.  Yet  they  rise  cheerfully,  even 
gladly. 

As  I  rose  myself,  chilled  and  sickened  by  the  fetid 
atmosphere,  and  dragged  on  my  clothes  in  the  dark, 
I  sought  for  a  missing  sock  and  a  missing  meaning. 
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Christ  said  :  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor."  Wherein  lies 
the  blessedness  ?  /  could  not  endure  their  lot.  I 
know  that  it  would  break  me.  But  I  would  that  I 
had  their  spirit.  Truly  these  doss-house  dwellers  are 
not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

AN  ALTAR  IN  GRUB  STREET 

I  HAVE  spoken  of  my  wanderings  into  the  dark 
corners  of  London ;  of  a  few  of  them,  that  is, 
because  I  have  slept  with  dockers ;  peddled 
pins  and  needles  ;  done  a  pavement  artist's  turn ; 
and  sought  work  in  company  with  unemployed.  But 
let  me  turn  to  another  part  of  my  labour,  for  if  there 
is  no  account  of  it,  this  volume  will  be  inadequate. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  part  of  my  wider  ministry  that  has 
important  repercussions  upon  my  local  work. 

I  refer  to  my  wanderings  in  Fleet  Street.  Some 
folk  call  them  lucubrations.  They  say  that  clerical 
journalism  is  unbecoming.  That  the  parson  so  takes 
bread  and  butter  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  legitimate 
profession.  And  so  on.  And  so  on.  They  may  be 
right,  for  all  I  know.  Saint  Paul  was  possibly  censured 
by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tent-makers,  and 
criticized  by  members  of  his  congregations,  who 
wholly  failed  to  see  the  consecration  of  each  stitch. 

My  own  view,  which  is  probably  biassed,  leads  me 
to  suppose  that  a  gift  for  writing  should  find  appro- 
priate exercise,  and  that  there  can  be  no  better  means 
to  employ  it  than  in  the  popular  press. 

This  would  be  the  view  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  the 
Patron  Saint  of  journalists.  One  day,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  had  occasion  to  travel  to  the 
French  territory  of  Gex  when  the  Rhone  was  flooded. 
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The  other  route  lay  through  the  city  of  Geneva, 
from  which  he  was  exiled  by  a  dominant  and  intolerant 
Calvinism.  To  pass  through  Geneva  spelled  possible 
death.  The  caution  of  the  bishop,  however,  was 
overcome  by  the  daring  of  the  journalist.  He  made 
his  way  to  the  gate,  and  boldly  announced  himself. 

The  seneschal  was  too  astounded  to  oppose  his 
entry.  He  recorded  in  the  register :  "  Monsieur 
Francois  de  Sales.  Eveque  de  ce  diocese."  Francis 
rode  through  the  city  while  its  populace  gaped  on  the 
pavement.  And  out  of  the  city  .  .  . 

During  the  war  the  Daily  Express  headed  its  front 
page  thus  :  "  We've  singed  the  Kaiser's  beard  in  the 
Bight  of  Heligoland."  Exactly. 

Even  in  the  days  of  slow  communication,  when 
Francis  lived  in  exile  at  Annecy,  Europe  rang  with 
his  exploit.  I  record  it  as  an  example  of  that  spirit  of 
journalism  which  instinctively  knows  what  will  appeal 
to  the  public.  And,  from  the  parson's  point  of  view, 
the  public  are  the  children  of  God.  It  is  useless  to 
jabber  to  an  Englishman  in  Dutch.  At  times  the 
clergy  try  to  do  so  in  double  Dutch.  The  appeal  of 
love  and  sacrifice  can  never  fail  to  win  adherents  to 
organized  Christianity ;  but  there  remains  the  vast, 
untouched,  unconvinced  public.  The  hidden  things 
of  the  spirit  do  not  catch  its  eye. 

St.  Francis  realized,  as  few  clerics  seem  to  now, 
that  effective  Christianity  must  pervade  the  lives  of 
the  people,  as  rain  falls  upon  the  just  and  unjust, 
and  as  the  sun  streams  both  into  the  cloistered  cell 
and  the  bedlam  of  the  city.  What  would  St.  Francis 
do  now  ?  Surely  this.  With  a  yearning  for  seclusion 
he  would  court  publicity.  With  a  hunger  for  hours  of 
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prayer  he  would  engross  himself  in  tasks  that  brought 
him  into  touch  with  the  man  on  life's  crazy  pavement. 
He  would  write  books  with  a  popular  appeal.  His 
Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life  would  include  chapters 
for  the  actress,  the  typist,  the  editor,  the  night  club 
proprietor,  the  slum  parson,  the  sex-appealing  novelist, 
the  professional  footballer,  the  Member  of  Parliament 
and  a  score  of  others.  He  knew  that  there  were 
many  altars,  and  that,  if  a  man  had  courage  and 
conviction,  he  could  be  as  good  a  Christian  as  man  of 
business.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
honest  in  commerce.  Every  desk  can  be  an  altar. 

A  false  view  takes  hold  of  many  minds.  It  is 
assumed  that  there  is  antithesis  between  religion  and 
business,  as  if,  forsooth  !  Grace  and  daily  bread  were 
not  related  to  each  other.  St.  Francis  would  rebel 
against  the  false  view.  He  would  fly  spectacularly 
across  the  Atlantic,  gain  a  contract  with  a  newspaper 
for  exclusives,  found  a  monastery  with  the  proceeds, 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  himself  in  Fleet  Street,  although, 
I  feel  sure,  after  the  final  article  was  in  type,  he 
would  beard  the  directors  in  their  den,  and  remind 
them  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  He  would  also  arrange 
a  Retreat  for  the  staff,  to  help  them  to  recover 
temporarily  from  the  distressing  noise  in  which  news- 
papers are  compiled,  i; 

The  clerical  journalist,  tread  he  in  the  steps  of 
good  St.  Francis,  must  endure  his  discipline.  A 
writer  must  have  his  hours.  That  is  what  is  against 
one.  That  is  why  the  clerical  journalist  deserves  the 
V.C.  in  letters,  even  if  he  is  a  Dean.  Certainly  if  he  is 
a  slum  priest. 

Winston  Churchill  has  said  that  if  you  wish  to 
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write  a  novel  you  must  go  to  your  study  at  nine  a.m., 
and  refuse  to  be  disturbed  until  the  gong  booms  for 
luncheon.  Edgar  Wallace  must  possess,  I  imagine,  a 
score  of  dictaphones  and  typists.  Arnold  Bennett 
reads  books  and  writes,  says  that  you  cannot  do  both, 
and  does  both.  But  no  doubt  he  has  a  legion  of 
folk  to  devil  for  him.  Wells  retreats  to  Brittany  the 
better  to  reform  the  universe,  and  to  create  new  Gods 
ever  more  and  more  Wellsian.  Keable  went  to 
Tahiti.  The  authentic  urge  to  write  brings  with  it 
the  needfulness  of  withdrawal  and  detachment.  "  O 
for  the  wings  of  a  dove,"  must  be  the  yearning  of  the 
real  writer.  He  has  not,  in  these  hurrying  days,  the 
stamina  of  Trollope,  who  would  present  the  dawn 
and  the  day's  work  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  watch. 
He  may  sit  up  all  night,  but  day  takes  revenge.  Two 
things  are  needed  by  the  writer — time  and  space — 
the  first  to  allow  for  output  and  the  second  to  keep 
away  friends.  Writers  as  a  rule  make  only  a  show 
of  entering  into  social  life.  There  are  a  few  notable 
exceptions.  When  I  meet,  for  instance,  Miss  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith  at  an  obscure  committee  meeting  I  know 
that  she  thinks  above  the  publicity  that  is  the  hand- 
maid of  writers'  contracts.  But  I  do  not  blame 
writers.  Their  job  is  to  write.  I  merely  point  out 
that  the  clerical  journalist  is  badly  mauled  by  the  day, 
and  must  needs  start  limping. 

St.  Francis  knew  all  about  this.  Very  early  in  the 
morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  he  would  pour  out 
his  tender  soul  in  love  and  longing,  while  the  tapers 
dimly  burned  upon  the  altar.  Then  he  would  become 
the  slave  of  routine.  Hour  after  hour  he  would  sit 
besieged  by  them  who  wished  to  consult  him,  denying 
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no  one,  and  taking  no  stock  of  rank.  Upon  his  desk 
the  parchments  day  by  day  would  yellow.  He  would 
take  up  his  pen,  complete  a  sentence,  and  then  be 
interrupted.  He  never  accomplished  more  than  a 
few  works.  Their  vogue  was  great,  their  influence 
immense.  How  to  be  good  and  worldly,  that  was  the 
theme.  No  fleeing  into  cloistered  solitude,  but  a 
translation  of  the  cloistral  spirit  into  the  humdrum 
paths  of  daily  life.  It  was  Belloc,  I  believe,  who 
lately  said  that  there  is  a  great  need  of  Christian 
writers  in  the  popular  press.  There  are  a  few.  But 
some  are  corrosive,  and  some  are  detached,  and  not 
many  are  imbued  with  humour.  We  need  devoted 
Christians  who  can  write  with  cheerful  interest  on  the 
current  fashions,  and  wives,  and  husbands,  and  babies, 
and  hot-wreather,  and  how  to  be  happy  though 
holy. 

There  is  danger,  so  great  that  we  hardly  heed  it,  in 
living  in  one  of  two  possible  worlds  :  in  heaven 
without  a  thought  for  jazzing  humanity,  or  on  earth 
without  a  thought  for  heaven. 

From  which  may  St.  Francis  preserve  us  !  He  had, 
I  recall,  a  reputation  in  his  home  as  a  boy  for  smooth- 
ing out  differences.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
one  occasion :  "  Jean-Francois  stands  for  good 
vinegar,  he  is  so  decided ;  Louis  for  salt,  he  has  so 
much  good  sense  ;  and  poor  old  Fra 09015  is  a  worthy 
fellow  who  will  serve  as  oil,  he  is  so  set  on  smoothing. 
Between  the  three  of  us  we  should  make  a  good  salad 
dressing." 

There  is,  then,  an  example  set  to  the  clerical 
journalist,  and  one  essays  to  follow  it.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  St.  Francis  would  be  as  pleased  to 
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see  an  article  written  by  me  in  the  Woman's  Page  on 
hats  as  the  whole  magazine  page  of  a  mighty  news- 
paper upon  the  Crucifixion  on  the  eve  of  Good 
Friday.  The  one  is  but  a  step  to  the  other.  The 
latter  is  now  and  then  possible  because  the  former 
has  paved  the  way. 

Of  journalism  as  an  art  I  cannot  speak  too  highly. 
Next  to  being  a  priest  I  would  wish  to  be  a  journalist. 
Count  Hermann  Keyserling,  in  a  recent  work,  said 
words  that  thrilled  me.  "  To-day,  the  true  inter- 
mediary of  the  spiritual  is  not  the  writer  of  ponderous 
tomes,  but  the  journalist."  Journalism  is  the  art  of 
compacting  deep  thought  into  pithy  form.  A  minia- 
ture may  well  be  a  greater  work  of  art  than  a  large 
canvas.  And  when  the  difficulties  of  journalists  are 
taken  into  full  consideration,  can  it  be  denied  that 
there  is  no  more  good  and  informative  writing  than 
that  which  ends  quite  honourably  in  the  fried-fish 
shop  ? 

If  this  is  true  of  purely  secular  journalism  it  is  even 
more  true  of  journalism  with  a  religious  lilt  in  it. 
But  the  clerical  journalist  will  probably  have  to  learn 
how  to  compose  upon  Hill  60.  My  work  is  often 
done  amid  inconceivable  interruptions,  in  a  room,  for 
example,  where  there  is  a  gramophone  playing,  over 
and  over  again,  because  the  needle  clings  to  the 
record  :  "It  ain't  goin'  to  rain  no  mo'."  And  then 
boys  playing  Snap  !  And  one  at  the  piano,  learning 
his  primal  exercises.  And  shrieks  from  the  corner. 
And  interruptions  .  .  .  "Is  there  a  choir  practice  to 
night  ?"..."  What's  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  future  tense  of  Amo  ?"..."  Penny  for  the  gas, 
please  "  .  .  .  "  May  I  use  the  typewriter  ?"..,"  The 
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fish  shop  isn't  open  "  . .  .  "  'E  'hit  me  !"..."  You're 
wanted  outside,  there's  a  fight." 

Such  are  typical  interruptions  of  my  journalism, 
but  a  journalist  is  not  one  who  goes  in  search  of 
beautiful  ideas,  but,  rather,  he  who  sees  the  ordinary 
things  that  others  fail  to  take  notice  of.  Such  was 
our  blessed  Lord.  Are  not  the  Gospels  illuminated 
by  journalistic  brilliance  ? 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  base  my 
view  upon  a  preconceived  notion,  or  one  brought 
adroitly  forward  to  justify,  after  the  event,  a  peculiar 
mode  of  action.  Journalism  has  been,  for  me,  an 
empirical  science  ;  a  way  of  entering  into  other  men's 
minds ;  a  way  of  struggling  out  of  the  rut  of  that 
rigid  clericalism  which,  attractive  to  me  always, 
would  diminish,  I  humbly  believe,  my  usefulness. 
And  here  my  post-bag  comes  forward  to  be 
heard. 

I  receive  the  most  heartrending  appeals  for 
spiritual  assistance.  Conscience  problems  face  me 
day  by  day  which  are  not  always  intricate,  but  seem 
so  to  my  embarrassed  correspondents,  who  are  often 
beside  themselves  with  anxiety.  Such  was  a  child  of 
thirteen  winters  who  wrote  to  tell  me,  fearful  of  her 
underhandedness,  that  her  parents,  who  had  lately 
settled  in  a  new  village,  were  not  sending  her  to  the 
local  school,  because  it  hurt  their  pride,  and  had  bid 
her  give  out  the  false  statement  that  she  was  over 
school  age.  Or  again,  a  mother  has  lost  a  daughter, 
and  questions  the  existence  of  a  loving  God.  She 
places  her  doubt  before  me.  Or  a  young  woman  has 
gone  upon  the  streets  and  hungers  for  the  happiness 
of  rectitude. 
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The  weirdness  of  the  human  mind  is  evident  to  me 
daily,  and  that  is  an  advantage  to  one  who  must  be 
four-square  with  life  if  he  would  lead  folk  to  a  city 
that  is  four  square.  I  receive  the  deepest  introduction 
into  the  ethics  of  vegetarianism,  the  revelations  of 
mystics  and  clairvoyants,  the  existence  of  fairies, 
and,  alas  !  the  abysmal  wickedness  of  those  hearts 
that  love  to  expose  their  sins  maliciously.  And  I  am 
asked  to  find  wives  for  strange  men.  My  fearful  and 
wonderful  correspondence  is  probably  not  the  usual 
lot  of  a  journalist.  That  my  writing  evokes  it,  and 
gives  me  abundant  opportunity  of  making  the  world 
my  parish,  is  an  assurance  to  me  that  it  is  not  all  in 
vain.  But  here  is  a  particular  instance. 

I  once  sat  in  my  study  on  a  dull  day,  with  a  short 
while  to  spare  for  writing,  and  nothing  at  all  to  write 
about.  The  papers  were  void  of  interest.  There  was 
no  new  crisis  in  the  Church !  Nobody  had  said  anything 
to  provoke  the  journalist  to  say  something.  There 
was  no  spoil  to  fly  upon.  And  then  I  asked  myself : 
"  What  common  topic  do  we  all  discuss  and  yet  never 
read  about  in  the  press."  We  read  about  the  World. 
We  certainly  are  confronted  by  the  Flesh.  What  about 
the  Devil  ? 

I  could  not  remember  ever  reading  anything  about 
the  Devil  outside  a  theological  treatise,  and  yet, 
albeit  in  imprecation,  there  is  no  lack  of  daily  discus- 
sion about  the  power  of  evil.  Now  I  happen  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  Devil.  My  view  is  rather 
scoffed  at  by  a  prevalent  convention.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  people  who  are  attracted  by  the  theory  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  evil.  They  hold  that  what 
we  call  evil  is  really  imperfection.  Man,  they  say,  is 
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an  unfinished  job.  Day  by  day  in  every  way,  etc.,  etc. 
There  shall  come  a  happy  day  when  he  will  be  bright 
and  beautiful.  Then  "  the  Devil  "  will  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  obsolete  phrases. 

Replace  the  theory  of  a  personal  evil,  on  the  other 
hand  (to  take  stock  of  another  convention),  with  an 
impersonal  force  of  evil,  and  you  go  into  a  mist  of 
thought,  leading  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Treat  the  Devil  as  a  huge  joke,  and  you  have 
succeeded  merely  in  coupling  light-heartedness  with 
light-headedness. 

I  decided  to  treat  him  seriously,  and  did  so.  But 
I  could  not  sell  my  article.  It  travelled  a  considerable 
distance,  and  then  came  home  to  roost.  All  the  same, 
I  kept  my  eye  on  that  article,  because  I  liked  it.  I 
tried  to  picture  to  myself  the  varying  expressions  of 
the  editors  who  had  rejected  it.  I  tried  to  probe  to 
the  heart  of  its  rejection.  One  day  I  pulled  it  out  of 
its  drawer  and  sent  it  again  upon  its  travels.  This 
time  it  went  to  Tit-Bits,  on  the  principle  of  sending 
the  queerest  article  I  had  ever  written  to  the  most 
unlikely  market.  The  wary  journalist  does  that  often. 
An  editor  is  like  a  target  out  at  sea.  You  keep  firing 
guns,  until  one  day  you  hit  him.  Then  he  collapses 
and  sends  back  a  cheque.  But  he  is  even  more  than 
that.  He  is  a  pathetic  person  who  is  inundated  with 
the  kind  of  work  that  he  usually  publishes,  and  thus 
is  unable  to  climb  out  of  the  rut  unless  a  contributor 
with  ideas  of  his  own  can  charm  him  with  his  piping. 
Even  then  he  is  afraid.  The  editor  of  Tit-Bits,  who  is 
always  hungry  for  new  notions,  promptly  returned 
my  Devil  article.  I  felt  that  it  had  better  be  consigned 
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to  the  nethermost  region  of  my  drawer.  However, 
the  good  journalist  is  a  Joffre  ...  he  nibbles.  For 
some  reason  or  other  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Tit-Bits. 
I  stuffed  the  Devil  in  my  pocket. 

We  talked  about  many  things,  chiefly  theology. 
I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I  am  seldom  embroiled  by 
my  fellow  clergy,  or  pious  lay-folk,  in  theological 
discussions.  But  I  can  never  set  a  foot  in  Fleet 
Street  without  being  required  to  account  for  abstruse 
metaphysical  or  mystical  problems.  Editors  brood 
over  religion.  They  feel,  I  am  sure,  that  there 
is  something  in  it,  but  they  don't  quite  know  what, 
and  as  soon  as  they  can  lay  violent  hands  upon  a 
responsible  clergyman  they  make  him  the  recipient 
of  all  their  doubts  and  disquisitions.  If  only  a  squad 
of  clergy  would  descend  upon  Fleet  Street  by  way  of 
general  articles,  instead  of  pathetic  attempts  to 
write  "  Five  Minute  Sermons,"  which,  because  they 
are  sermons  never  get  in,  there  would  be  more  en- 
lightenment in  the  land. 

So,  at  the  close  of  our  talk,  I  asked  the  Editor  why 
he  had  rejected  my  article,  and  he  gave  me  the  vaguest 
reason.  The  article  was  good,  but  it  did  not  "  get 
there."  "  How  doesn't  it  ?  "  I  asked,  fishing  it  out 
of  my  pocket.  "  Let  me  read  it  again,"  said  he, 
seizing  it  impulsively.  He  sat  in  his  chair,  screwed 
up  his  lips,  emitted  immense  clouds  of  smoke  from  his 
pipe,  and  muttered.  Then  he  slammed  it  down  on 
his  desk.  "  I'll  think  it  over,"  he  said,  and  that  was 
all. 

Little  did  either  he  or  I  think  that  on  the  publication 
of  that  article  would  depend  the  lives  of  two  merry 
youngsters,  and  the  sanity  of  a  father  overpowered 
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by  a  murderous  obsession.  But,  as  the  best  books 
say,  "  I  anticipate." 

A  day  or  two  later  I  was  sent  a  cheque,  and  the 
future  of  the  article  passed  out  of  my  hands.  I 
mention  this  fact  in  fairness,  because  the  article  was 
kept  in  the  editor's  bottomless  pit  for  at  least  a 
year. 

Now  after  I  had  written  about  the  Devil  (although 
the  article  had  not  been  published)  everybody 
conspired  to  talk  about  the  Devil  in  public.  And 
Dean  Inge,  who  is  a  most  useful  provoker  of  journal- 
istic themes,  went  so  far  as  to  say : 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  we  are  told  as  children 
about  the  Devil  and  his  works.  It  is  not  an  outworn 
superstition  that  we  need  the  whole  armour  of  God 
to  enable  us  to  withstand  those  unseen  enemies.  Evil 
is  not  always  good  in  the  making,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  active,  positive  evil  which  for  practical 
purposes  may  be  taken  as  being  what  it  seems  to  be, 
an  external,  malignant  power  which  endeavours  to 
ruin  our  souls." 

With  commendable  diligence  I  used  to  cut  out  all 
these  references  to  the  Devil,  and  post  them  to  the 
Editor.  And  one  day  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  page 
devoted  to  the  Devil  in  Tit-Bits,  illuminated  by  a 
ludicrous  drawing  of  the  Devil  in  evening  clothes 
which  remarkably  resembled  me,  and  which,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  was  meant  to  resemble  me.  Editors 
are  not  above  such  tricks.  And  certainly  I  had  been 
rather  a  nuisance  with  my  press  clippings  about  the 
Devil. 

Nevertheless,  though  my  article  had  a  suspicion 


of  humour  in  it,  it  was  deadly  serious.    I  will  quote 
a  portion  of  it  to  show  you.    I  said  : 

"  It  is  a  common  experience  that,  when  one  is 
engaged  in  some  task  which  is  destined  to  be  of  use 
to  God  and  man,  there  are  exterior  assaults  of  evil,  and 
they  always  come  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Just 
when  one  is  on  the  eve  of  some  big  advance,  some- 
thing happens.  Some  mischief  is  made  by  somebody 
whom  you  trusted.  Some  storm  is  brewed  which 
threatens  to  ruin  your  work  ...  So  used  have  I  become, 
in  my  parochial  sphere,  to  this,  that,  whenever  plan- 
ning an  extension  or  improvement  of  work,  I  have 
allowed  for  the  outburst  of  evil.  Yet  it  has  always 
caught  me  out.  It  begins  in  the  simplest  way.  A 
harmless  statement,  or  innocent  action,  is  distorted  ; 
or  a  letter,  given  to  a  youngster  to  be  delivered,  is 
overlooked  and  stays  in  his  pocket.  These  things 
may  all  be  accounted  for,  but  why  do  they  happen 
just  then  ?  That,  I  think,  is  a  clue.  The  Devil  has 
not  omniscience,  but  he  organizes  espionage,  and 
resents  the  extension  of  good  .  .  .  Organization 
presupposes  a  mind.  A  mind  is  a  personal  thing.  I 
am  convinced  there  is  a  Devil !  " 

Now  the  subject  was  thrown  open  to  correspondents, 
and  nothing  happened  for  a  month  or  two.  Then 
was  published  an  assortment  of  readers'  experiences 
with  the  Devil,  among  which  was  that  of  a  mother 
who  had  been  tempted  to  kill  her  child.  Her  con- 
tribution was  headed,  in  large  type,  "  Kill  Your 
Child ! '  I  read  these  stories  with  a  somewhat 
puzzled  mind.  But  I  was  glad  to  see  that  there  was 
a  consensus  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  Devil. 
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It  was  mid-week,  and  I  was  heavily  burdened.  The 
telephone  bell  rang.  My  wife  and  I  take  turns  to 
answer  the  telephone,  which  rings  like  a  mad  thing 
all  day,  and  sometimes  well  into  the  night.  It  was 
her  turn.  I  turned  my  deafest  ear. 

"  A  man,"  she  whispered,  "  wants  to  see  you 
urgently.  He  is  visiting  London  to-day." 

"  What  is  his  business  ?  "  I  asked,  feeling  hope- 
less. 

"  He  wants  to  see  you  privately." 

The  people  who  desire  to  see  me  privately  are  very 
often  anxious  to  relieve  me  of  money  ;  but,  of  course, 
not  always  so  ;  and  I  must  never  thrust  anyone 
away.  I  engage  to  be  in  church,  as  a  rule,  in  order 
to  stress  my  office  of  priesthood.  I  would  be  in 
church,  I  said,  on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening.  I  could  not,  I  knew,  find  any  other 
time. 

"  He  sounded  very  disappointed,"  said  my  wife, 
putting  the  telephone  back  in  its  place.  My  heart 
smote  me.  Nevertheless,  there  really  was  no  other 
available  time,  and  my  life  is  so  full  that  it  must 
needs  be  organized  if  I  am  ever  to  get  through  my 
tasks. 

Came  Saturday,  and  our  hours  of  prayer.  It  is  the 
pious  custom  of  my  choristers  to  keep  one  Saturday 
a  month  in  chain-prayer,  and  this  was  such  a  day. 
I  found  myself,  therefore,  in  church  for  many  hours, 
while  the  boys  came  and  went,  donning  their  blue 
cassocks,  girdles,  and  starched  ruffs  to  pray ;  and 
then  returning  to  the  streets  to  play  cricket  against 
a  lamp-post,  or  spend  their  Saturday  earnings  in  ice- 
cream ;  and,  anyway,  to  fill  in  the  time  until  they 
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should  be  required  for  another  spell  of  prayer,  or  the 
chaunting  of  Complyn. 

The  silence  of  the  Church  was  profound.  Now  and 
then  the  boys  who  were  keeping  their  watch  would 
break  into  a  hymn,  or  pray  in  unison ;  and  then 
again  there  would  fall  over  us  all  the  mantle  of 
quietude.  High  upon  the  altar  the  tapers  burned 
like  stars  in  the  empyrean.  I,  myself,  was  engrossed 
in  prayer.  But  for  some  reason  I  turned  my  head, 
and  I  saw,  behind  me,  sitting  in  a  pew,  a  man  with 
wide,  staring  eyes,  and  a  haggard  face. 

I  had  forgotten  my  engagement.  I  then  recalled 
it.  I  rose  from  my  knees,  and  went  down  the  chancel 
steps  to  the  pew  in  which  the  man  sat.  He  was  glad 
when  I  spoke  to  him.  He  was,  evidently,  an  artisan, 
sturdily  built.  "  Come  into  the  vestry,"  I  said. 

There  he  unfolded  his  story,  in  a  quiet,  matter-of- 
fact  way. 

He  had  witnessed  a  tragedy.  A  woman  in  his  street, 
some  nine  months  before,  who  was  devoted  to  her 
children,  had  killed  them  in  the  night.  In  a  dazed 
way  she  had  then  walked  to  his  cottage,  and  stood 
in  the  doorway  with  her  hands  dripping  with  blood. 
She  was  tried  for  murder,  and  was  put  into  a  lunatic 
asylum.  It  had  been  a  terrible  shock  to  him. 

Soon  after  this  shocking  event  he  had  begun  to  hear 
voices.  They  spoke  to  him  with  sinister  suggestion. 
"  Kill  your  boys,"  they  said.  Or  :  "  Make  a  good  job 
of  it."  Or:  "  Do  it  to-night."  And,  when  he  rebelled 
against  the  voices,  they  would  say  :  "  Oh,  well.  Not 
the  elder  boy,  then  ;  but  the  younger  one.  And  do  it 
neatly."  These  voices  pursued  him  day  by  day.  They 
spoke  during  his  working  hours.  They  whispered  to 
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him  at  home.  He  became  terrified,  but  dared  not  tell 
his  wife.  He  felt  that  if  he  told  her  she  would  be  over- 
come with  fright.  So  he  would  hide  his  razors,  and 
pull  chairs  up  to  his  bedside,  in  case  he  should  walk 
in  his  sleep,  and  do  that  in  the  night-time  which  he 
would  not  do  in  the  day.  He  developed  insomnia  after 
awhile,  and  life  assumed  its  blackest  aspect.  He  felt 
himself  to  be  weakening  in  opposition  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  evil.  The  voices  continued  to  insinuate.  So 
he  changed  from  a  strong,  happy  man  into  a  nerve- 
wracked,  frightened  being. 

One  day  he  returned  from  work  early,  and  had  the 
afternoon  to  himself.  He  was  quite  worn  out  and 
went  to  lie  down  on  his  bed.  But  he  could  not  sleep. 
His  thoughts  troubled  him  so  much  that,  to  escape 
them,  he  called  his  elder  boy  and  gave  him  twopence 
to  buy  a  magazine.  He  did  not  say  what  magazine 
he  wished.  Anyone  would  do. 

The  boy  ran  out,  and  presently  returned  with  a 
copy  of  Tit-Bits.  The  man  languidly  opened  it,  and 
the  first  words  he  read  were  : 

"  Kill  Your  Child  !  " 

He  started  up  from  the  bed,  and  read  every  word 
on  the  page.  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  him  to  find 
that  one  other  living  creature  had  been  assailed  by 
sinister  suggestions.  Putting  on  his  coat  he  walked, 
agitatedly,  miles  to  Southampton  Street,  to  find  the 
House  of  Newnes  closed.  He  was  hungering  to  read 
my  article  about  the  Devil.  He  telephoned  me,  and 
was  bitterly  disappointed  to  be  unable  to  engage  me 
on  the  next  day,  when,  by  chance,  he  had  to  be  in 
town. 

N 
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As  he  was  swallowing  his  disappointment  he  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  clergyman  in  the  East  End  of 
London  who  would  be  as  well  able  to  help  him  as  I, 
and  so  he  tramped  there ;  only  to  be  disappointed 
a  second  time.  His  trust  in  clergy  was  sadly  shaken. 

He  returned  to  his  home  sorely  troubled,  and  then 
determined  to  come  to  me  on  Saturday.  So  it  was 
that  our  meeting  came  about. 

I  advised  him  as  best  I  could.  I  talked  to  him 
about  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  He  knew  very  little 
about  the  elementary  facts  of  religion.  He  had  not 
prayed  for  years.  But,  as  he  eased  his  mind  by 
talking,  and  I,  seeing  that  he  was  not  naturally  a 
morbid  man,  tried  to  brace  him  to  withstand  the 
voices,  he  changed  .  .  .  little  by  little  .  .  .  until  he 
seemed  quite  a  new  man.  I  took  him,  at  length,  into 
our  church,  and  we  knelt  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Together  we  said  the  Our  Father. 

The  boys  were  singing  Addison's  most  perfect  hymn, 
"  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare,  and  feed  me 
with  a  shepherd's  care."  The  man  wept  as  he  heard 
these  words : 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still. 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

After  awhile  the  man  recovered  his  composure, 
thanked  me  cordially,  and  went  on  his  way.  He  wrote 
me  several  letters,  testifying  each  time  to  his  recovery. 
He  was  a  poor  artisan,  but  he  sent  me  a  pound  note 
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one  day  to  buy  some  clothes  for  one  of  the  boys. 
And  thus,  by  what  seemed  to  be  but  a  trivial  article, 
a  soul  was  saved  from  disaster,  and  probably  two 
boys  from  death.  God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way ! 

Thus  there  are  times  when,  it  would  seem,  the 
priest  can  be  of  use  only  through  the  office  of  the 
journalist.  But  perhaps  this  chapter  on  a  most 
important  aspect  of  my  ten  years  in  a  London  slum 
will  be  incomplete  if  I  do  not  briefly  outline  the 
curious  circumstances  that  led  me,  faltering,  towards 
a  work  that  might  have  spoiled  my  priesthood  if  the 
arms  of  God  had  not  been  all  around  me. 

After  five  years  in  Somers  Town  I  had  married,  and 
the  outlines  of  life  were  altered. 

We  lived  in  great  happiness  in  our  slum  parish  for 
two  years,  and  nearly  ruined  ourselves.  My  wife 
was  wonderfully  self-denying.  I  remember  one 
occasion  when  she  sold  a  ring  from  her  finger  (a  very 
precious  one)  to  tide  us  over,  for  money  was  short. 
I  have  never  been  blest,  during  my  clerical  career, 
with  a  larger  salary  than  the  dustman's,  but  always 
with  a  larger  house.  We  lost,  I  estimate,  nearly 
£1,000  by  selling  out  capital  each  quarter.  There 
came  a  time  when  that  could  not  be  done  any  longer. 
It  broke  my  heart  to  do  it,  but  I  resigned.  I  sat 
very  sadly  at  my  desk,  while  the  letter  crossed  the 
road.  It  may  be  one  thing  to  leave  an  office,  or  a 
newspaper,  to  take  up  new  work.  It  is  quite  another 
to  leave  a  parish,  more  so  if  one  has  dug  down  deeply 
into  it,  and  it  has  become  one's  life.  But  God  had  not 
forsaken  me.  Even  while  I  sat  at  my  desk,  in  misery, 
the  telephone  rang.  I  went  to  it.  A  voice  said  :  "  I 
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want  you  to  write  for  my  new  paper.  Come  to-morrow 
to  see  me." 

On  the  morrow  I  went,  and  was  baptized  into 
clerical  journalism. 

While  that  work  lasted  my  crust  of  bread  was 
buttered.  When  it  failed  I  was  in  great  despair. 
"  Why  don't  you  write  for  the  secular  newspapers," 
someone  said  to  me  one  day.  I  tried  again  and  again. 
Like  the  importunate  widow  I  battered  upon  the  door 
of  the  unjust  judge.  I  wrote  and  I  wrote  .  .  .  The  result 
was  uniform — Rejection  after  rejection.  Now  and 
again  I,  hating  the  task,  would  call  upon  Editors  with 
my  wares,  and  they  would  groan,  or  chill  me  by  their 
criticism.  One  of  them  once  said  to  me  :  "  You  won't 
get  in  without  a  name."  "  And  how,"  I  asked  him? 
"  shall  I  get  a  name  until  I  get  in  ?  "  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  I  went  away  discomfited. 

Here  I  must  voice  a  criticism.  It  is  my  opinion, 
born  of  experience,  that  Fleet  Street  kills  more  than 
it  creates.  Those  who  reach  the  pinnacle  of  achieve- 
ment do  so  over  the  bodies  of  the  fallen,  who,  often 
more  skilled  than  they,  have  less  endurance.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  is  to  be  remedied  save  by  the 
discernment  of  Editors  themselves.  Then  have  no 
time  to  waste.  But,  I  have  found,  they  will  waste 
time  if  they  have  consciences.  A  good  Editor  with  a 
conscience  will  see  to  it  that  a  new  contributor  who 
shews  a  gleam  of  talent  is  encouraged.  Several  such 
found  me  after  a  year  of  groping. 

I  was  afraid,  I  admit,  at  one  time  that  the  vast 
publicity  given  to  my  press-work,  and  the  need  to 
keep  up  one's  end  with  them  who,  quite  rightly,  must 
sell  their  wares  with  the  same  self-confidence  as  the 
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butcher  does  his  meat,  on  Saturday  night,  with  a 
"  Buy,  buy,  buy  !  "  would  spoil  me.  I  feared  that  the 
push  and  go  of  Fleet  Street  (especially  the  push  if  you 
did  not  go)  would  come  between  me  and  the  gentle 
lady  Humility.  But  it  has  not  been  so.  I  countered 
the  temptation  by  beginning  each  article  with  prayer. 
And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  my  soul  is  untroubled 
by  the  clamour  of  my  name  upon  the  news-bills,  and 
my  quietness  unspoiled  by  the  adjectival  drollery  of 
those  who  spoil  my  own  good  titles,  and  write  captions 
under  my  portrait.  If  I  felt  that  the  dizzy  world  of 
journalism  were  leading  me  one  step  away  from  the 
altar  I  would  take  a  newpaper  there  and  lay  it  out, 
pray  for  one  more  chance,  and,  failing  to  use  it  well, 
stretch  out  my  hands  to  poverty  and  seclusion. 

Although  my  journalism  is  ancillary  to  my  priest- 
hood (and  I  give  my  life,  thereby,  without  charge  to 
the  Church),  it  has,  nevertheless,  extended  my  influence 
immeasurably.  I  used  to  think  that  slum  folk  were 
the  hardest  hit  of  all  our  people,  but  my  horizon  was 
extended  by  journalism  and  my  capacity  to  help 
the  very  poor,  who  to  me  are  all  in  all.  Even  as  I 
began  this  page  a  gentleman  called  upon  me  to  leave 
an  offering,  and  sufficient  money  for  three  pairs  of 
boots  for  slum  children  is  in  my  hand. 

I  have  spoken  kindly  of  Fleet  Street ;  and  have 
long  ago  forgiven  it  for  my  bitter  apprenticeship. 
But  let  me  speak  a  warning.  Some  newspapers,  I 
know  full  well,  seize  upon  a  "  scoop  "  when  it  is 
forthcoming,  make  a  fuss  of  the  writer,  and  then  leave 
him  to  starve  in  his  garret,  unless  he  can  turn  out 
more  scoops.  I  have  no  friendly  word  for  them.  But 
they  are  not  a  majority.  Most  papers  realize  that  a 
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contributor  must  not  be  thrust  on  one  side  mercilessly 
because  a  new  make-up  is  determined  upon,  or  new 
features  are  introduced.  I  speak  no  personal  grievance. 
I  wish  to  warn  Fleet  Street.  And  who  can  do  it 
better  than  I  who  am  both  priest  and  journalist  ? 
You  may  get  .  .  .  you,  who  hasten  to  secure  the  best 
names,  or  the  latest  "  scoop  "...  not  the  best  in  the 
long  run.  There  should  be  more  insistence  upon  merit. 
If  Fleet  Street  would  be  true  unto  itself  it  must  draw 
attention  to  what  is  written  rather  than  to  the  writer. 
Many  give  up  heart  because  they  can  produce  work 
which  is  in  the  first  class,  but  cannot  add  a  "  name  " 
to  it.  This  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  calls  for 
immediate  revision. 

But,  as  I  look  through  the  windows  of  Grub  Street, 
I  see  not  the  dull  round  of  writing  .  .  .  the  heavy 
search  for  topics  in  uninspired  moments  .  .  .  the 
hastening  to  and  fro  of  journalists,  hungry  as  vultures, 
seeking  for  copy  and  bread.  I  see,  rather,  my  ten 
meagre  hours  a  week  (which  is  all  that  I  can  snatch 
from  my  busy  parish  for  journalism)  and,  with 
gratitude,  the  increase  that  God  gives  to  them.  I 
have  been  ready,  and  ever  shall  be,  to  leave  my  work 
unfinished,  as  did  St.  Francis,  to  go  to  serve  my  people. 
I  love  the  fragrant,  dim  church  more  than  the  dwel- 
lings of  Grub  Street.  And  I  desire  .  .  .  when  shadows 
shall  lengthen,  and  it  ringeth  to  Evensong  ...  to  see 
my  efforts  to  have  been  of  use  to  him  who  deigns  to 
transmute  humble  elements  like  bread  and  wine  into 
that  which  none  may  gaze  upon. 

Is  that  the  secret  of  my  success  ? 

I  stand  at  dawn  before  an  altar  to  intercede  for 
friends  in  Fleet  Street,  and  often  chant  my  Complyn 
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in  the  night  hours  when  even  they  sleep  in  peace. 
Let  them  not  say  of  the  writer,  when  the  last  page 
of  his  work  is  read  :  "  Behold  a  great  journalist." 
He  would  rather  they  said,  could  he  but  deserve  it,  the 
words  of  an  introit  that  he  has  often  murmured  wist- 
fully :  "  Behold  a  great  priest  who,  in  his  days,  pleased 
the  Lord." 


CHAPTER  XIV 
ON  THE  PAVEMENTS  OF  BABYLON 

NOTHING  goes  to  waste  in  London.  Those 
of  us  who  live  in  comfort  (be  we  ever  so 
poor)  are  often  unaware  that  the  things  we 
cast  away  as  rubbish  and  refuse  are  very  precious 
to  the  submerged  strata  of  society  which  stumbles 
through  life  with  its  eyes  lifted  up  unto  the  hills  of 
slumdom. 

Ingenuity,  tireless  industry  and  the  pinch  of  poverty 
combine  to  urge  poor  men  and  women  to  make  for 
themselves  a  living  from  the  dustbin  when  society 
offers  no  work ;  and  they  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  a  place  in  the  society  of  the  slum. 

Their  trades  are  as  varied  as  their  temperaments. 
Men  of  artistic  tastes  turn  to  street  artistry  and  others 
"  griddle."  The  "  griddler "  does  quite  well,  and 
miserable  weather  assists  him.  He  can  earn  as  much 
as  five  shillings  a  day.  His  voice  need  not  be  beauti- 
ful. His  repertory  is  hymns,  which  are  appealing  and 
easy  to  sing. 

In  "  little  Italy,"  the  Italian  quarter  between 
Rosebery  Avenue  and  Clerkenwell  Road,  a  brisk 
business  is  done  in  the  letting  out  of  organs.  The 
usual  charge  is  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  day.  The  organ- 
grinder  does  not  wholly  depend  on  the  passers-by  as 
the  griddlers  do,  for  he  is  popular  at  the  public  houses 
and  outside  the  poorer  shops.  Nowhere  finds  he  a 
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warmer  welcome  than  in  the  slums,  where  women 
and  children  dance  to  his  measures. 

After  the  "  arts  "  there  are  the  trades.  The  most 
precarious  method  of  earning  a  living  is  by  selling 
matches.  A  "  timber  merchant  "  rarely  earns  more 
than  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day  unless,  of  course,  he  is  selling 
large  quantities  in  the  superior  way. 

When  he  stands  with  but  a  few  boxes  he  is  always 
in  danger  of  being  arrested  for  begging.  Not  that  this 
risk  is  peculiar  to  his  trade.  All  who  eke  out  pre- 
carious existence  in  the  under-trades  of  London  run 
a  little  risk,  except  the  street  musician,  who  is  classed 
as  an  entertainer. 

That  neat  little  caption,  "  Placing  oneself  in  a 
public  thoroughfare  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  alms," 
covers  a  multitude  of  strugglers. 

You  have  to  be  very  careful,  too,  to  avoid  attracting 
a  crowd,  and  that  accounts  for  the  disappearance 
from  our  streets  of  those  delightful  entertainments, 
the  Punch  and  Judy  show,  the  Handcuff  King,  etc. 
Traffic  congestion  makes  the  police  stern.  So  the 
entertainer  is  moved  along  before  he  has  done  his 
turn  and  collected  his  pence. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  "  Hard-up  Merchant  ?  " 
This  would  be  your  business.  Before  ever  the  dawn  had 
set  the  machinery  of  life  in  motion  you  would  be 
delving  in  dustbins.  First,  perhaps,  to  the  Under- 
ground Railways,  there  to  spread  out  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  sort  the  sweepings  for  fag-ends.  These  would  be 
gathered  up,  the  other  refuse  carefully  replaced  in 
the  bins,  and  a  beginning  made,  but  not  a  good  one. 

They  use  carbolic  on  the  railways.  Good  carbolic. 
Strong  carbolic.  The  "  Hard-up  Merchant  "  has  to 
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sell  the  carbolicised  tobacco  as  a  special  brand.  It 
is  not  in  favour.  Its  flavour  is  against  it.  It  fetches 
a  wretched  price. 

Later  there  are  the  theatre  bins,  and  these  yield 
magnificent  "  ends."  That  threepenny  cigar  you 
smoked  at  the  Pictures,  the  stub  of  which  you  threw 
away  .  .  .  that's  the  stuff  for  the  "  Hard-up."  He 
finds  the  attendants  thoughtful.  They  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  him  to  get  a  haul.  Then,  when 
his  bag  is  full  of  fag-ends,  he  takes  it  to  the  middle- 
man, and  gets  his  price. 

It  all  depends  on  the  quantity,  of  course.  He  may 
make  2s.  6d.  a  day.  The  middleman  sorts  it,  blends 
it,  packets  it,  and  sells  it  to  the  Down-and-outs  at  a 
penny  or  twopence  a  half  ounce  .  .  .  according  to 
flavour. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  "  Totter."  He  has  a  certain 
lay.  His  are  the  bins  which  adorn  the  delectable 
mountains  of  the  London  which  dresses  London.  His 
are  fixed  hours. 

At  a  certain  time  each  day  there  come  the  dustmen^ 
and  then  his  work  is  done.  All  the  little  snips  of 
cloth  and  rag  are  gathered  up  and  sorted,  then  sold 
at  2d.  or  3d.  a  pound,  according  to  quality. 

The  Totter  may  be  seen  by  the  curious  at  work  in 
Bridle  Lane,  but  you  must  go  early  or  nothing  will 
be  visible  but  a  row  of  tidy  dustbins.  These  men  and 
women  are  meticulous.  They  never  leave  a  mess. 
That  is  why  their  trade  is  not  unwelcomed. 

The  bottle  merchant,  too,  is  paid  according  to 
quality  and  quantity.  Whiskey  bottles  will  fetch 
sixpence  a  dozen  :  other  bottles  less. 

And  these  are  "  crafts,"    Who  can  despise  them  ? 
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They  bring  their  plyers  a  living,  though  but  a  meagre 
one.  There  is  excitement  in  pursuing  them. 

You  never  know  what  treasure  you  may  stumble 
across  in  the  dustbins.  There  is  no  maximum  and 
minimum.  It  varies  from  day  to  day. 

But  if  I  had  to  find  the  most  wretched  craft  in 
London,  I  would  go  to  the  "  Clapper,"  whom  we  call 
the  sandwich  man. 

One  such,  on  a  gloomy  day,  was  standing  on  a  fixed 
beat  (at  2s.  6d.  the  day)  shivering  in  an  over- 
coat of  wood,  with  a  "  reredos  "  above  him.  On  his 
overcoat  was  emblazoned  his  coat  of  arms.  It  ran 
(with  hideous  humour) : 

DO   YOU   WANT  A   GOOD   DINNER 

? 
GO   TO    ...    HOTEL. 

Had  the  agent  no  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  or  was  it 
magnificent  advertising  ? 

The  great  query  which  streaked  his  breastplate 
was  answered  by  his  looks. 

Did  he  want  a  good  dinner  ? 

I  doubt  if  he  could  have  eaten  it.  He  coughed  con- 
sumptively. I  stopped  and  asked  him  how  he 
fared. 

"  A  cold  beat,  this  'un,"  he  said.  "  I'd  sooner  be 
on  the  move.  The  only  thing  is,  you  don't  wear  out 
your  boots  so  quick.  I'm  going  to  get  on  a  newspaper 
beat  as  soon  as  I  can.  They're  more  thoughtful,  they 
are." 

"  How  ?  " 

44  Well,  you  see,  the  agents  have  a  fixed  price.  It's 
two  and  sixpence  to  three  shillings  a  day.  The  news- 
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papers  work  through  them.  But  they  sometimes  let 
it  be  known  that  we're  to  be  paid  an  extra. 

"  Round  about  Christmas,  too,  when  some  of  the 
papers  was  doing  a  big  push,  and  sending  out  hundreds 
of  men  with  sandwich-boards,  we  was  paid  as  much 
as  five  shillings,  and  they  sent  round  word  that  if  we 
did  the  job  nicely  they'd  give  us  each  a  present  of 
two  and  sixpence.  You  bet  we  did,  and  we  got  the 
half  a  dollar. 

"  We  don't  always  do  the  job  well.  It's  one  that 
you  get  fed  up  with.  The  leader  of  the  file,  for 
instance,  he  don't  get  paid  no  more  .  .  .  but  he  has 
to  be  responsible. 

"  There's  a  few  chaps  who  do  the  '  flop,'  and  it 
costs  the  agent  money,  as  he  has  to  send  inspectors." 

"  How  does  the  public  treat  you  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Don't  take  no  notice,  as  a  rule.  Why  should  it  ? 
I  remember  once,  though,  an  old  lady  come  up  to  me, 
and  said  :  '  You  look  cold.  Here's  tuppence.'  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  went  on :  *  Mind  you,  I 
don't  give  it  to  you  because  you  deserve  it,  but 
because  it  pleases  me.'  : 

The  frozen  Clapper  broke  off  with  a  merry  laugh. 
It  was  good  to  see  his  humour.  "  What  did  you  say 
to  her  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  just  looked  at  her,  and  says  very  solemn  : 
*  Well,  lady,  give  me  sixpence  then,  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  yourself.'  She  laughed,  and  walked  away. 
She  didn't  give  me  the  tanner. 

"  But  there  are  a  few  kind  friends — none  of  us 
knows  who  they  are — who  set  out  to  help  us  now  and 
then.  There  is  one  gent — a  well-known  character, 
they  tell  me — who  comes  round  asking  whether  we 
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say  our  prayers.  If  you  agree  with  him  he  comes 
back  later  with  a  shilling.  Sometimes  he  gives 
packets  of  cocoa  away  with  texes  written  on  'em. 
The  cocoa  is  good  .  .  .  ' 

"  What  about  the  texes  ?  " 

He  laughed.  "  If  we  can  manage  '  half  the  battle  ' 
— that  is  our  bed  for  the  night — we  swallow  the  texes 
gladly  with  the  cocoa." 

I  went  from  him,  then,  to  theatreland,  and  saw 
the  armies  of  would-be  Clappers.  They  stood  in 
serried  ranks,  waiting  to  be  called  to  don  their  armour. 
Now  and  then  a  clerk  would  emerge  from  the  office  and 
call  a  name — of  one  who  had  been  employed  the  day 
before,  for  whom  there  is  preference.  Otherwise  all 
are  of  equal  standing. 

I  watched  their  faces.  Dejection  written  large 
upon  the  many  and  joy  upon  those  few  who  were 
chosen. 

"  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen." 

The  text  leapt  oddly  to  mind,  and  most  inaptly. 

And  then  another  that  fitted  even  less  : 

"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till 
thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou 
taken  ;  for  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return." 

So  runs  the  ancient  curse  on  man  because  of  his 
disobedience. 

Each  day  some  merciful  authority  pastes  on  many 
notice  boards  the  "  adverts."  in  the  dailies.  The 
"  news  "  is  thrown  away. 

The  workless  of  Merrie  England  are  but  mildly 
interested  in  the  latest  attempt  to  swim  the  Channel 
or  fly  the  Atlantic.  They  want  work.  They  crowd 
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around  the  notice  boards  with  eyes  lit  up  by  hope, 
and  go  away  again  .  .  .  despondent. 

The  ancient  curse  was  bad  enough.  Man,  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  was  doomed  to  consort 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  sweat  and  labour,  and 
eat  precariously  from  day  to  day  the  fruit  of  arduous 
toil. 

Man  is  less  merciful  than  his  Maker.  God  con- 
demned man  to  work.  Society  condemns  him  to  be 
workless. 

It  is  a  sorry  business.  He  may  not  sweat,  save  in 
the  barren  task  of  seeking  for  work  that  eludes  him  ! 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  have  a  look  ?  "  I  said  to  a 
young  man  one  day,  who  was  peering  intently  at  the 
advertisements  posted  in  an  alleyway.  He  made 
way  for  me  silently. 

It  was  a  miserable  morning  about  8.30,  with  a 
suspicion  of  fog  in  the  air,  and  the  definite  fact  of 
rain.  Nasty  rain  .  .  .  not  the  mild  sort  that  caresses 
gently,  and  is  fresh  and  sweet ;  but  the  brutal  sort 
that  drenches  in  a  moment,  and  beats  against  you 
pitilessly. 

Already  it  was  almost  obliterating  the  pages  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle  pasted  on  the  board.  I  read  such  of 
them  as  I  could.  Mostly  the  advertisements  were 
for  skilled  men  and  women,  and  applicants  were  invited 
to  apply  to  box  numbers. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  you,"  I  said  to  him, 
as  he  turned  away  miserably.  "  You  are  not  like  the 
average  Down-and-out.  Will  you  come  and  have 
some  breakfast  ?  J! 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  question  in  his  eyes.  "  Well, 
I  won't  say  '  No,'  as  you're  so  kind  as  to  offer.  But 
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are  you  sure  you've  got  the  money  ?  Funny  thing 
life  is,  and  one  has  to  be  careful.  I  hope  you're  not 
offended.  ..." 

I  laughed.  "  No,  I'm  not  offended  .  .  .  and  see, 
I  have  some  shillings." 

"  Earned  honestly,  no  doubt,"  said  he.  "  One  gets 
asked  such  fishy  things,  though.  I  mind  a  night,  not 
long  ago.  I'd  walked  about  until  I  was  ready  to 
drop.  Then  a  young  man  in  evening-dress  joined  up 
with  me  .  .  .  sympathetic  like  .  .  .  much  as  you've 
done  now.  And  after  we'd  chatted  awhile,  he  asked 
me  point  blank  if  I'd  like  to  earn  ten  pounds. 

"  I  needn't  tell  you  I  said  4  yes.'  Ten  pounds  .  .  . 
think  of  it  ...  decent  beds  and  baths  and  breakfasts ! 
I  asked  him  how  I  was  to  earn  it,  and  he  said  :  '  Easy.' 
But  it  wasn't  easy  ...  for  me.  I'm  a  Down-and- 
out,  but  I'm  not  a  damn  criminal,  and  I  told  him  so. 
Not  but  what  it  wasn't  a  temptation  ...  a  cruel 
temptation. 

"  Ten  pounds  is  a  lot  to  lose  for  conscience  sake 
when  you  are  on  the  rocks.  Well,  he  asked  me  just 
to  keep  watch  while  he  burgled  a  house.  I  almost  said 
*  Yes,'  I  do  admit,  but  then  I  felt  as  if  an  unseen 
hand  touched  me  and  a  voice  said  :  '  Don't  go  ... 
Don't  go  '  ...  and  I  didn't  go.  I  turned  and  said 
to  him  :  '  Go  yourself.  I  have  always  been  a  straight 
chap,  and  by  God's  help  I'll  go  on  being  that.'  The 
next  day  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  a  man  in  an  evening- 
dress  suit  had  been  charged  with  burglary.  They 
caught  him.  They'd  have  caught  me,  too." 

He  told  me  more  about  himself  over  a  pot  of  tea. 
He  was  a  little  over  twenty.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  unable  to  help  him,  nor  was  he  willing  to  burden 
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them.  He  had  had  some  education,  but  was  now 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  could  get  no  other 
.  .  .  save  odd  jobs  here  and  there,  which  led  nowhere. 

One  day  he  determined  to  make  his  way  to  London, 
that  fair  city  whose  streets  are  paved  with  gold  .  .  . 
hard  gold  that  can't  be  chipped  off  and  taken  by 
human  hands.  He  tramped  all  the  way,  with  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket  to  begin  with,  and  an  ache  in 
his  heart  at  the  end. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  misery  of  the  casual  wards  in 
which  he  slept  which  finished  him.  He  hated  the 
discomfort  of  them,  the  noise  of  them,  the  drabness 
of  them.  He  hated  to  discard  his  clothes  for  fumiga- 
tion as  if  he  were  an  unwashed  son  of  the  soil ;  he 
hated  the  coarse  nightshirt  given  him  in  exchange ; 
he  hated  the  snores  of  the  men  with  whom  he  slept ; 
he  hated  the  tea  and  bread  and  marg.  doled  out  to 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  he  hated  the  hours 
spent  on  his  knees  scrubbing  the  floor  of  the  casual 
ward  before  he  could  gain  release,  while  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens  and  there  might  be  work 
on  the  road. 

I  asked  him  how  London  had  treated  him,  and  he 
said  :  "  Badly.  And  now  I'm  off  for  a  job.  And 
thank  you  for  your  breakfast.5' 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  lose  him.  I  wanted  to  see 
what  the  better-class  Down-and-out  endures  in  the 
great  city,  where  men  may  weep  but  never  work. 

We  went  together,  he  and  I,  and  searched  for  work, 
and  did  not  find  it.  In  and  out  of  the  factories,  in 
shops,  where  the  hum  of  industry  throbbed  on  the 
morning  air,  in  and  out  of  the  by-ways  and  highways 
of  a  mighty  city  .  .  .  went  he  and  I. 
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I  let  him  speak.  I  heard  his  pleading.  I  saw  the 
reception  given  him.  There  are  hard  hearts  in  London, 
for  all  its  vaunted  civilization,  as  pinched  and  narrow 
and  sinful  as  any  that  beat  in  ancient  Rome  or  the 
cities  of  the  East. 

We  sought  for  work  at  a  warehouse.  The  foreman, 
a  stern-lipped,  hard  sort  of  man,  eyed  us  up  and 
down.  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? "  he  said. 
"  Work,"  replied  my  companion.  "  There's  no  work 
here,"  said  the  foreman  shortly,  and  turned  away. 
My  friend  thanked  him,  and  he,  brute  that  he  was, 
turned  on  him  sharply  and  rasped  out :  "  We  don't 
want  dressed-up  dolls  here." 

We  walked  into  the  office  of  a  motor  haulage  con- 
tractor. A  youngster  came  to  the  door,  and  we  told 
him  our  business.  "  Go  down  the  yard,"  said  he, 
"  and  see  the  foreman." 

"  And  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  said  the  foreman, 
when  we  had  tracked  him  down.  "  Give  me  a  job  if 
you  have  one,"  said  my  friend,  with  a  quiet,  tired 
voice.  He  told  him  how  long  he  had  been  out 
of  work,  and  how  he  was  forced  to  live.  The 
foreman  was  silent,  and  almost  I  began  to  hope 
that  there  was  work  to  do.  And  then  he  said, 
slowly,  deliberately,  cruelly :  "  We  don't  want  tramps 
here." 

So  I  found  it  often.  The  hard  answer,  the  cruel  jest. 
It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  a  man  was  of 
flesh  and  blood  as  they  themselves.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  withholding  work.  It  was  not  there  to  give, 
no  doubt.  But  sympathy  ?  A  friendly  word  ?  A 
"  hard  lines,  old  chap.  I  hope  you  will  strike  lucky." 
Never  a  bit  of  it. 
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In  a  morning  of  misery  the  darkness  was  illumined 
by  but  two  kind  deeds. 

A  couple  of  men  were  working  hard  in  a  small 
factory.  It  was  noon.  My  friend  enquired  of  them, 
rather  timidly  now,  whether  there  was  work  to  be 
had,  and  one  of  them  asked  him  several  questions. 
He  was  astonished,  he  said,  to  see  so  many  men  and 
women  tramping  the  streets  for  work.  Brave  folk, 
they  were,  he  thought. 

And  the  other  workman  said  :  "  Had  your  break- 
fast ?  Anyway,  sit  down  on  that  box,  and  we  will 
make  you  a  can  of  tea."  A  kindly  act,  written  in 
golden  letters  in  heaven.  A  cup  of  hot  tea  1  A  cup 
of  cold  water  1  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  other  kindly  act  was  done  by  a  sweet-faced 
girl.  It  wasn't  much  in  itself.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances none  would  have  taken  stock  of  it.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  ...  a  negative  .  .  .  conveyed  with  a 
kindly  smile  of  sympathy. 

There  are  a  million  unemployed  in  England  .  .  . 
or  thereabouts.  The  number  fluctuates.  Can  nothing 
be  done  about  it  ?  Unemployment,  with  its  twin 
ogre,  uncertain  employment,  is  the  curse  of  the  slums 
in  general,  and  Somers  Town  in  particular. 

I  am  no  Socialist,  with  my  knife  in  Capitalism.  I 
have  no  mind  for  economics.  But  I  am  just  a 
Christian,  and  I  see  a  grievous  evil. 

There  is  an  absence  of  kindliness  in  the  Temple  of 
the  God  of  Mammon.  "  Business  is  business," 
employers  say.  ..."  We  have  no  time  for  kind- 
ness." "  Bosses  are  bosses,"  the  foremen  say : 
**  We  dare  not  take  men  on  unless  we  can  justify 
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their  employment,  and  then  we  must  push  them  off 
their  perch  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done."  Business 
is  business,  yes. 

But  business  is  more  than  business.  It  is  now  a 
"  Religion."  There  was  a  time  when  work  was 
sanctified  by  the  toil  of  a  carpenter's  Son  in  Nazareth. 
There  was  a  time  when  men  upreared  cathedrals  of 
ineffable  beauty,  working  for  the  love  of  art  and  the 
love  of  God. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  crazy  clown  could  stand 
on  his  head  before  an  image  of  God's  Holy  Mother, 
to  please  her  in  the  only  way  he  knew  !  Business  was 
then  a  religion  ...  it  is  so  now  .  .  .  but  in  place 
of  the  old  ideal  is  a  modern  idol  .  .  .  whose  missal 
is  the  ledger  .  .  .  whose  incense  is  "  efficiency,"  and 
the  cutting  of  costs  .  .  .  whose  tapers  are  unceasing 
labour  for  gain  and  yet  more  gain  .  .  .  whose  altar 
is  wet  with  the  blood  of  both  the  workless  and  the 
workmen  .  .  .  whose  benediction  is  a  hard,  unsym- 
pathetic "  Nay." 

Give  us  back  our  craftsmanship ;  our  Merrie 
England,  where  men  may  work  and  men  may  laugh. 
Thorns  and  thistles  ...  we  can  endure  them  .  .  . 
if  only  our  brows  may  sweat  with  honest  labour  .  .  . 
and  we  sleep  all  tranquilly,  even  in  our  slums,  be- 
cause work  will  follow  rest.  The  night  cometh  when 
no  man  may  work.  Is  this  the  night  ?  This 
"  civilization  "...  is  it  the  night  ? 

At  dawn  in  Somers  Town  tired  women  in  large 
numbers  go  out  to  clean  offices,  and  a  number  of 
fortunate  men  fare  forth  to  the  markets — Smithfield, 
Covent  Garden  and  Billingsgate. 

Billingsgate  is  proverbial,  as  Babylon  was  of  old, 
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so  let  us  regard  it  closely.  It  has  a  message  for  us. 
Babylon  is  the  type  of  human  endeavour  which 
counts  this  life  as  true  reality  .  .  .  which  sees  no 
further  .  .  .  which  luxuriates  in  indolent  pride  with- 
out regard  for  the  blood  and  tears  which  win  its 
golden  dishes. 

Billingsgate,  too,  is  typical.  It  stands  for  sweating 
and  swearing  and  labour  done  by  heavy-hearted, 
scarce-awake  humanity  .  .  .  for  the  sake  of  London 
...  for  the  sake  of  Britain. 

There  is  an  intimate  but  quite  forgotten  bond 
between  the  Church  and  Billingsgate.  The  Church 
enjoins  a  Fast  on  Friday.  The  faithful  fast  ...  on 
fish.  It's  a  real  fast  for  me  ...  I  hate  fish.  I'd 
sooner  have  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  drop  of  golden 
ale.  But  I  hate  fish  on  Friday  more  than  I  used  to. 
...  I  have  seen  Billingsgate  ...  its  tears  and  toil. 
Elsewhere  men  laugh  while  they  labour.  There  is  no 
laughter  here. 

**  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Billingsgate  ?  "  I 
asked  at  dawn,  on  a  wintry  morning,  of  a  woebegone 
man  who  was  slouching  along  the  Embankment. 

"  I'm  going  there  myself,"  he  said,  and  then  he 
was  mute.  I  did  not  further  intrude.  I  merely 
slouched  with  him.  It  was  good  to  be  on  the 
move. 

My  companion,  an  undersized  man  of  over  fifty, 
unshaved  for  several  days,  unkempt  and  obviously 
unhappy,  kept  his  hands  thrust  into  a  threadbare 
overcoat.  Tired-looking  trousers,  full  of  wrinkles, 
ran  down  to  a  pair  of  old  boots  which  had  let  in  the 
rain  of  the  night,  and  squelched  a  sort  of  jazz  accom- 
paniment to  his  steady  tread. 
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"  How  long  will  it  take  us  ?  "  at  last  I  ventured, 
and  he  :  "  More'n  'arf  an  'our." 

We  turned  a  corner  and  a  particularly  brutal  gust 
of  wind  made  both  of  us  shiver.  "  I  don't  like  this," 
I  said.  "  More  don't  I,"  he  agreed.  "  You  'as  to  be 
well  packed  up  to  stand  nights  out  in  the  winter." 

"  Do  you  sleep  out  every  night  ?  "  I  asked.  "  What 
beats  me  is  how  you  chaps  can  do  a  job  of  work  after 
it  ...  sleeping  out  now  and  again  .  .  .  well,  lots 
of  us  have  to  do  that  .  .  .  but  regular  .  .  .  how  do 
you  keep  it  up  ?  " 

"  Accordin'  to  the  market.  When  there's  a  big 
storm  they  don't  git  much  fish  through,  an'  I  know  it 
means  a  night  out  for  me.  Bit  better  as  the  week  gits 
on  ...  Thursdays  and  Fridays  . . .  orful  from  Saturday 
to  Monday.  If  I'm  lucky  this  morning  I'll  get  two 
bob  and  doss  in  early  to-night  to  make  up.  If  I 
don't ..." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  on  this  job  ?  "  I  asked 
him  interrupting  the  silence  into  which  he  had 
moodily  relapsed.  His  answer  shocked  me. 

I  had  thought  that  he  was  a  Down-and-out,  who 
hated  his  predicament,  who  longed  for  regular  work 
and  proper  hours,  who  did  not  accept  his  situation  as 
a  condition  of  life  which  might  not  be  removed  by 
effort  and  a  slice  of  luck. 

"  How  long  ?  "  he  said.  "  A  matter  of  thirty 
years." 

"  It's  your  life,  then  ?  Don't  you  wish  to  change  it  ?  " 

"  Used  to  want  to,  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  Somers 
Town.  I  never  think  about  it  now." 

Here  was  another  type  .  .  .  the  man  who  lived  down 
in  the  depths  with  never  a  thought  of  escape  ...  his 
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life  was  made  up  of  just  two  things  .  .  .  desire  for 
bread  and  desire  for  a  doss.  I  will  see  what  happens 
to  him,  I  thought.  And  so  we  came  to  Billingsgate. 

Billingsgate  at  dawn  is  Bedlam.  Into  the  great 
market,  along  the  muddy,  refuse-strewn  alleys,  tramp 
the  serfs  of  Britain.  Poor,  seedy  men,  they  are,  such 
as  my  companion.  They  hire  their  barrows  in  the 
market  and  whistle  for  a  job  ...  or  they  just  whistle. 
It  all  depends  on  money. 

Into  the  market,  too,  swarm  the  feudal  lords  of  that 
vast  mart,  the  regular  porters,  clad  in  dirty  aprons. 
On  their  heads  they  wear  the  quaintest  hats  ...  a 
sort  of  bowler  which  has  had  a  night  out  and  come 
home  feeling  crinkled. 

Of  course,  they  are  made  that  way,  of  stiffest 
padded  leather,  for  they  must  bear  the  burden  of 
many  crates  of  fish. 

These  privileged  porters  are  fortunate  fellows.  They 
turn  up  fresh  with  energy,  for  they  have  slept  in  beds. 
They  work  in  gangs.  Some  of  them  are  from  Somers 
Town. 

So  many  crates  of  fish  are  on  the  ship  which  lies  on 
the  black  waters  of  the  Thames  behind  the  market. 
Those  crates  must  be  carried  to  the  waiting  vans  a 
long  way  off. 

Thirty  shillings  a  privileged  porter  may  get  each 
morning,  and  he  must  do  the  work  to  time.  He  cannot 
do  so.  Here  the  shivering,  unprivileged  man  comes  in, 
who  wants  to  earn  some  shillings. 

The  porters  go  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
fish  and  dump  it  on  the  barrows,  and  the  casual 
labourer  bends  his  back  (which  has  "  rested  "  all 
night  on  a  seat  or  a  doorstep)  and  toils  away  uphill. 
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I  stood,  I  say,  and  watched  the  bedlam,  and  saw 
hope  fade  from  the  eyes  of  waiting  casuals,  and  rough 
deeds  done,  and  I  heard  more  lurid  language  than  I 
have  a  mind  to  remember. 

I  did  not  mind  the  language  .  .  .  that  was  their  own 
affair,  not  mine  ...  what  a  man  says  is  not  so  important 
as  what  a  man  does.  This  swearing,  sweating  mob 
was  giving  London  its  breakfast. 

Presently,  in  peaceful  deaneries,  bishops'  palaces, 
clergy  houses,  old  maids'  parlours,  A.B.C.'s  and 
Lyonses,  up  and  down  the  provinces,  in  and  out  of 
London,  the  Friday  fare  would  be  eaten  up  by  pious 
lips  which  did  not  swear. 

Grace  would  be  said  for  God's  good  gift  of  fish  .  .  . 
but  never  a  prayer  for  those  who  had  laboured  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  to  serve  that  fish  to  the  multitude. 
We  do  not  understand  .  .  .  our  eyes  are  holden. 

One  man  came  out  with  a  crate  upon  his  head,  and 
he  found  his  casual  napping.  The  poor  man  was 
standing  by  the  half -laden  barrow  lost,  for  a  moment, 
to  his  surroundings.  His  eyes  were  heavy.  He 
evidently  ached  in  every  limb.  An  elderly  man  he 
was,  with  an  "  Old  Bill "  moustache,  which  had 
probably  been  singed  by  powder  in  far-off  days  of  war. 

The  porter,  a  man  some  twenty  years  his  junior,  but 
almost  infinitely  removed  from  him  in  the  hierarchy 
of  privilege,  stood  and  eyed  him  up  and  down  .  .  .  and 
then  he  struck  him  ...  a  cruel  blow  in  the  face  it  was, 
which  stung  him  into  life. 

The  old  man  glared  and  swore.  The  young  man 
swore  and  glared. 

"  There's  another  for  you,  you  lazy  ...  if  I  catch 
you  asleep  again,"  he  said,  "  Get  on  with  it." 
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The  incident  was  closed.  What  can  a  casual  do 
about  it  when  he  needs  a  couple  of  shillings  to  save 
him  from  another  bed  beneath  the  stars  and  another 
day  of  fasting  ? 

Fish  for  the  pious  fasters  .  .  .  who  eat  and  forget  the 
hungry.  No  food  at  all  for  them  who  dream  when  they 
should  be  shoving  their  barrows  ! 

I  had  lost  my  tired  companion  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
market,  but  I  found  him  later,  leaning  drearily  against 
a  wall  that  afforded  little  shelter  from  the  misty  rain 
of  the  morning. 

"  Any  luck  ?  "  I  queried.  "  Not  yet,"  said  he, 
**  but  I  might  get  something  by  ten." 

"  And  if  you  don't  ?  "  He  cheered  up  visibly  as  I 
gave  him  a  cigarette. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said,  "  it's  a  long  way  off  of  Sunday. 
I  know  where  I  can  git  a  little  'elp  on  Sunday.  There's 
Mister  Charrington's,  the  chap  wot  used  to  make  a 
fortune  aht  of  beer,  and  chucked  it  up  to  'elp  us 
blokes.  Great  Assembly  'all  in  the  Mile  End  Road 
Je  runs.  On  a  Sunday  'e  'as  700  of  us  to  tea.  Three 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  cake  and  tea,  you  gits 
there,  an'  some  shag." 

"  I  know,"  I  said,  "  there's  a  Charrington  Hall  in 
Somers  Town." 

"  Then  there's  the  Ragged  Schools,"  he  went  on. 
"  On  Sunday  morning  at  twelve  you  gits  bread  and 
butter  and  a  pint  o'  tea.  There's  another  place  down 
in  Pennyfields.  It  ain't  so  easy  to  git  a  place  though. 
Us  casuals  are  hard  hit  on  a  Sunday. 

"  Still  .  .  .  I'm  pretty  sure  of  a  meal  on  Sunday  .  .  . 
Wot's  to-day  ?  .  .  .  Friday  morning.  There's  only  to- 
morrow to  pass.  I  may  strike  lucky." 
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He  ran  from  me  at  that  moment,  his  eye  discerning 
a  possible  job.  But  another  casual,  more  nimble  than 
he,  had  scrambled  to  it,  like  the  energetic  cripples 
who  haunted  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  while  the  weakling 
waited  for  years. 

Poor  chap  1  Thirty  years  .  .  .  and  this  his  life.  At 
that  moment  I  hated  myself  for  the  money  I  waste  in 
trifles  .  .  .  tobacco  while  men  starve  .  .  .  books  while 
men  keep  watch  .  .  .  essaying  to  read  the  riddle  of 
their  wretched  existence  in  the  volume  of  life. 

Well  ...  I  took  him  to  his  breakfast  and  I  saw  him 
over  Sunday  .  .  .  and  I  left  him  happy.  Small  help, 
though,  for  a  stricken  casual  .  .  .  Why  are  men  thus 
doomed  to  toil  in  Babylon  ? 

Will  this  system  endure,  I  wondered,  as  I  sat  on  a 
bus  that  sped  towards  High  Holborn,  my  ears  full  of 
the  yelling  in  the  market,  my  eyes  sore  with  watching 
the  sweating,  swearing  mob  ? 

It  was  7.30  a.m.,  and  a  soft  bell  was  ringing.  Bells 
have  a  strange  effect  upon  me.  I  cannot  explain  the 
reason,  but  when,  on  a  heavy  day,  I  hear  a  chimeful 
peal,  it  opens  to  me  the  very  door  of  Heaven. 

Alighting,  I  found  myself  in  Brooke  Street,  and 
reached  the  famous  church  where,  for  fifty  years, 
good  Father  Stanton  had  lived  and  loved  God's  poor. 

I  opened  the  door  and  entered.  It  closed  behind 
me  as  if  to  shut  off  the  discordant  clamour  of  Billings- 
gate. I  sat  ...  I  was  too  tired  to  kneel  down  .  .  .  and 
prayed  for  my  casual  friend. 

Before  me  was  a  golden  altar  .  .  .  around  it  a  group 
in  prayer.  A  priest  stood  softly  praying,  clad  in 
vestments  which  the  light  shone  upon,  making  the 
jewels  points  of  radiant  light.  Lovely  lilies  perfumed 
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the  sanctuary.  All  was  stillness.  It  was  the  most 
tremendous  contrast  that  ever  I  had  seen.  I  sat 
there  half  asleep. 

A  bell  rang  and  the  priest  held  up  the  Sanctissimum, 
Christ-with-us.  In  the  stillness  was  the  answer  to  a 
riddle  vouchsafed  me. 

"We  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  here,"  it  said, 
"  and  some  have  an  easy  road  to  travel  .  .  .  and  some 
a  hard,  like  the  casuals,  with  stones  on  the  way  to 
bruise  the  feet  and  make  them  bleed.  But  Christ  is 
with  us,  toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  .  .  .  Some  find 
him  now  and  some  will  find  him  later  . . .  but  the  casuals 
and  the  homeless  have  found  him.  They  share  his 
passion,  though  they  see  not  its  mystic  meaning  .  .  . 
and  they  shall  share  his  triumph." 

There,  in  dim  St.  Alban's,  where  the  lights  burned 
softly  and  quiet  feet  trod  to  and  fro  ...  was  an 
altar,  a  symbol  of  New  Jerusalem.  And  out  there, 
in  the  mud  and  misery  of  Billingsgate,  in  the  heart  of 
Babylon,  was  an  altar,  too,  served  by  those  who 
suffer,  seeing  not  yet  the  rose-red  sparkle  of  the 

Grail. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  No  Hawkers.     No  Circulars." 

Such  the  "  anthem  "  sung  by  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  garden  gates.  They  don't  keep  out  the 
circulars.  Those  who  have  plates  on  their  gate  post, 
as  I  have  (price  2s.,  coloured  to  your  fancy),  know  that 
plates  are  magnets  to  attract  innumerable  papers. 
But  they  keep  out  the  hawkers. 

A  hawker  is  he  who  sells  large  articles  and  comes 
round  with  a  cart.  His  licence  costs  £2  per  annum. 
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Poor  addled  public  !  All  of  us  think  that  by  these 
plates  we  shall  keep  out  the  pedlar.  But  the  pedlar 
is  not  a  hawker.  His  licence  costs  five  shillings.  And 
if  he  were  he'd  take  no  notice.  Would  you,  if  you 
were  one  ? 

It  was  a  dreary  day,  darkened  by  heavy  clouds, 
but  the  rain  held  off.  The  people  who  passed  me  by 
seemed  to  be  as  dismal  as  the  weather.  It  was 
Monday  too.  Monday  is  a  day  of  lamentation  .  .  . 
mournful  in  the  slums  .  .  .  mournful  in  Belgravia.  A 
day  of  unrelieved  gloom  in  the  rather  superior  semi- 
suburban  patches  of  London,  where  you  have  three 
yards  of  garden  and  pay  income  tax. 

Your  house  looks  trim.  In  the  portico  hangs  a 
pretty-pretty,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Englishman's 
castle.  Something  like  this :  *'  Meadow  Sweet," 
"  Tarry-a- While,"  "  Kum-ry-tin,"  "  Kosy  Nook," 
"  Number  One,"  "  Dulce  Domum,"  "  Welkumfrend," 
and  so  on  ... 

One  Monday,  in  unclerical  garb,  I  was  amid  the 
semi-suburbanities.  I  walked  along  and  saw  a  pedlar 
peddling.  Quick  business  !  He  would  open  a  gate, 
knock  at  a  door,  wait  a  minute,  and  try  the  next. 

"  Any  luck,  mate  ?  "  I  asked  him,  as  he  crossed  the 
road  to  begin  on  pastures  new. 

"  Luck  ?  "  said  he,  "  Luck  ?  Only  *  close-ups  '  of 
Monday  faces  wot's  been  looking  at  the  Purple 
Passion  at  the  Pictures  and  got  blood  to  the  head." 

He  paused  in  his  eloquence  to  strike  a  match,  and 
I  noticed  that  his  pack  was  heavy.  I  offered  to  carry 
it.  He  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  "  Wotcher  want  ?  " 
said  he.  "  Oh,  halves,"  said  I,  as  I  slung  it  over  my 
shoulder. 
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He  said  no  more  about  it.  I  think  he  was  glad  to 
have  company.  So  we  walked  upon  pavements  of 
gold,  to  earn  our  fortunes  together,  and  made  exactly 
three  pence  in  one  long,  toilsome  hour. 

Very  skilful  and  polite  we  were,  trustful,  quick, 
and  definite.  Or  rather  my  companion  was,  for  I 
let  him  do  the  talking.  The  door  would  open  half  an 
inch  in  response  to  a  knock,  and  a  nose  and  one  eye 
would  peer  round  it.  An  elderly  lady  without 
doubt.  At  once  ..."  Mornin',  lady,  any  cotton,  or 
thread,  or  tape  ?  Beautiful  quality.  Needles  a  penny. 
Bodkins  .  .  .  ?  " 

Then  the  door  would  close,  and  we  would  pass  to 
the  next.  This  time  a  man.  Suspicious.  Stern. 
Frigid.  "  Mornin5,  sir,  studs  ?  Bootlaces  ?  "  Nothing 
at  all,  thank  you,"  would  come  the  answer. 

And  the  man  would  watch  us  safely  out  in  case  we 
stole  his  aspidistra,  and  follow  us  with  his  eyes  all 
down  the  street,  and  then  disappear  as  if  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  was  off  to  'phone  for  the  police. 

We  came  to  a  house  within  which  were  children.  A 
pram  stood  in  the  portico.  It  seemed  a  better  lay. 
They  would  be  sure  to  want  to  buy  haberdashery. 
We  gave  a  determined  knock.  A  child  ran  to  the  door, 
gaped  at  us,  and  ran  back  to  mother.  And  mother 
came  out  with  a  ruffled  temper  and  said,  with  her  lips 
pursed  up,  "  Not  to-day,  thank  you." 

And  the  next  door  would  be  opened  by  a  servant, 
and  she'd  go  to  the  mistress  and  come  back  to  say  : 
"  Not  to-day,  thank  you."  And  then  the  people  in 
fifty  houses  would  all  say,  "  Not  to-day,  thank  you." 
What  do  they  mean  by  "  Not  to-day,  thank  you  ?  }: 
Is  it  an  invitation  to  come  again  to-morrow  ? 
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And  then,  at  last,  we  found  a  friend.  An  old  lady  . . . 
a  sweet  old  lady  .  .  .  she  bought  a  packet  of  bodkins, 
and  asked  us  how  we  were  and  whether  we  earned  an 
honest  living.  We  said  we  were  models  of  honesty. 

My  friend  had  his  eye  on  business.  He  chatted 
fervently  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
And  then  he  got  to  tapes.  Would  the  lady  buy  a 
yard  of  tape  ?  So  useful  for  tags  for  overcoats.  No, 
she  had  no  change. 

She  eyed  him  narrowly  and  then  said,  "  You  haven't 
got  an  overcoat. 

"  No,"  said  the  pedlar.  "  I  haven't,  lady.  And  I 
don't  stand  a  chance  of  getting  one." 

"  I've  a  coat  that  would  fit  you,"  said  she.  "  When 
my  husband  comes  back  I'll  ask  him.  Are  you  sure 
you're  an  honest  man  ?  " 

"  Honest  as  the  day,"  said  the  pedlar.  "  But  I 
don't  do  this  beat  more'n  twice  a  year." 

She  looked  at  him  with  sympathy. 

"  That  would  be  a  bit  late  in  the  day,"  she  said. 
"  But  I  can't  give  it  to  you  now.  It  isn't  mine,  you 
see.  Just  try  it  on,  to  see  if  it  fits." 

The  pedlar  tried  it  on  and  it  fitted  to  a  nicety.  He 
began  to  take  it  off.  The  lady  would  not  let  him. 
"  I  think  you're  honest,"  said  she,  "  and  you  can  take 
it  with  you  now,  but  please  don't  sell  it  and  spend 
the  money  on  drink." 

We  plied  our  trade,  much  cheered,  and  the  pedlar 
waxed  loquacious.  A  policeman  was  patrolling  the 
street.  We  walked  in  a  different  direction. 

"  The  cops  don't  give  me  much  trouble,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "  unless  they  see  I'm  a  nuisance.  I  mind  one 
of  'em.  Lor  !  it  was  funny."  He  chuckled. 
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"  I  was  calling  one  day  at  some  poorer  houses,"  he 
continued,  "  when  a  door  was  opened  by  a  woman 
with  the  stature  of  an  Amazon.  '  Good  mornin' ',  I 
sez,  displaying  my  box.  '  Anything  in  my  line  ?  ' 
'  Can't  you  see  the  notice  on  the  gate  ?  '  asks  she, 
sarcastic,  drawing  herself  up  haughty.  I  pretended 
that  I  could  not  hear.  '  No  Hawkers,  no  Circulars,' 
she  bawls  at  me  in  a  rage. 

"  I  gently  told  her  that,  being  a  pedlar,  it  did  not 
apply  to  me.  That  made  her  madder.  '  I  wish  my 
husband  was  here,'  she  sneered.  4  He's  a  sergeant  in 
the  police.  Are  you  an  ex-service  man  ?  It's  nothing 
but  ex-service  men.  They  come  along  in  dozens. 
One  of  them  was  an  officer,  selling  writing-pads  at 
eighteen-pence.  I've  got  no  money  to  throw  away. 
You  say  you  aren't  a  hawker.  But  you  are  selling 
...  or  trying  to  sell  .  .  .  those  things  in  the  box.  And 
a  poor  lot  they  are.  I  wish  my  husband  was  here.' 

"  At  that  moment  the  gate  opened,  and  up  came  her 
husband.  Before  she  could  speak  I  addressed  him. 
He  was  wearing  his  war  decorations,  so  I  sez  :  '  Any 
laces,  old  soldier  ?  '  That  flattered  him.  *  Got  any 
leather  ones  ?  '  sez  he.  4  If  so,  give  us  a  pair.' 

"  I  produced  them  at  once,  and  the  woman  was 
speechless.  At  last  she  found  her  voice.  '  He  sez,'  said 
she,  '  that  he  isn't  a  hawker.  It  cost  me  a  shilling  to 
put  that  notice  on  the  gate.' 

" '  Have  you  got  your  certificate  ?  '  asks  the 
sergeant.  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  he  went  indoors 
satisfied.  But  she  wasn't.  However,  she  began  to  be 
more  amiable,  and  to  examine  the  goods.  '  This  wool 
ain't  up  to  much.  You  can  get  it  cheaper  at  Wool- 
worth's,'  she  muttered. 
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"  But  I  sold  her  a  lot.  It  taught  me  a  lesson.  They 
say  it  never  does  to  argue  with  a  woman.  I  don't 
believe  'em,  unless,  of  course,  the  woman  happens 
to  be  the  one  you  lives  with.  Then  silence  is  the 
better  part  of  valour." 

My  shoulders  were  aching  with  the  weight  of  the 
pack,  and  a  dismal  drizzle  was  falling.  "  Can't  we 
get  away  to  a  poorer  district  ?  "  I  asked  him.  "  There 
isn't  much  doing  here." 

"  Nor  there,"  said  he,  "  not  on  a  Monday.  Only  on 
Friday  nights  and  Saturdays,  and  in  the  pubs,  on  a 
Sunday.  Not  but  what  I  try  to  get  a  day  off  once  a 
week.  I'm  a  Catholic,  see  ?  Unless  I've  had  a  dread- 
ful week  I  put  my  pack  by  on  Saturday  night.  It 
gives  me  some  time  with  the  missus.  I'm  a 
Catholic,  I  am  .  .  .  Converted  by  the  chaplain  of  a 
prison  ..." 

"  A  prison  ?  "  I  interrupted.  **  I  thought  they 
did  not  let  you  peddle  if  you  had  anything  against 
you.  Perhaps  it  was  long  ago." 

"  I'm  fifty-four,"  said  he,  "  and  all  my  troubles 
were  caused  by  other  people's  mistakes.  IVe  gone 
through  life  with  the  reputation  for  being  a  worthless, 
idle  fellow.  But  I  wasn't.  Oh,  dear  no.  My  mother 
ran  away  from  Dad,  and  went  with  a  man  to  San 
Francisco.  She  died  in  the  earthquake.  It  broke  my 
father's  heart.  He  put  me  with  friends,  as  he  had  to 
earn  his  living. 

"  The  woman  I  was  with  was  given  to  drink,  and 
I  was  nearly  always  half-starved.  Result ...  I  became 
a  criminal.  Thirty-six  years  in  and  out  of  prison  .  .  . 
until  the  war.  Then  I  joined  up.  Released  from 
service  as  medically  unfit .  .  .  and  found  a  job.  Good 
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job.    Kept  it  seven  years.    The  firm  closed  down.    I 
come  on  this  line  as  a  last  resource." 

We  had  come  upon  a  stretch  of  poor  houses,  slightly 
superior  to  those  in  Somers  Town,  and  he  thought 
he'd  have  a  try.  A  sad,  poor  woman,  with  heavy 
marking  under  her  eyes  came  to  the  door.  He 
produced  a  packet  of  needles.  She  looked  at  them. 
"  I  don't  really  want  them,"  she  said,  "  and  I  can't 
afford  the  money.  But  here  is  tuppence.  I  hope  it 
will  bring  you  luck." 

What  a  contrast  there  was  between  the  slum  and 
the  suburbanity.  The  man  no  longer  besought,  but 
was  brisk  and  businesslike.  He  had  shed  his  inferiority 
complex. 

But  I  could  not  stay  much  longer,  so  we  went  to 
get  some  tea.  When  we  had  drunk  it  he  was  about 
to  share  the  takings. 

"  What  about  your  Christmas  stock  ?  '  I 
asked. 

"  Dreadfully  low,"  said  he,  "  and  the  week  after 
Christmas  is  awful." 

"  Lord  love  yer,  mate,"  he  went  on,  gaping  in 
amazement  as  I  gave  him  a  Treasury  note,  "  I'll  say 
a  prayer  for  you  to-morrow  when  I  buy  the  stuff  in 
Houndsditch.  I'm  a  Catholic  .  .  .  Can  I  give  you  a 
present  of  anything  ?  "  He  fished  pathetically  in  his 
bundles. 

I  hunted  for  the  appropriate  word,  and  then  it 
flashed  to  mind.  "  Not  to-day,  thank  you,"  I  said, 
"  and  I'm  going  home  to  destroy  my  '  No  Hawkers, 
No  Circulars '  plate." 
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How  busy  the  world  is  at  Christinas !  We  hasten 
to  and  fro  as  if  our  lives  depended  upon  it.  We  must 
sell  or  we  must  buy  .  .  .  and  time  is  all  against  us. 

So  I  thought  as  I  watched  the  hustling  crowds. 
So,  too,  without  a  doubt,  thought  a  pavement  artist, 
as  he  stood  keeping  watch  over  his  flock  of  pictures, 
with  as  much  solicitude  as  the  shepherds  kept  watch 
over  their  flocks  by  night  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem. 

Now,  pavement  artistry  is  a  trade  unto  itself.  There 
are  pavement  artists  and — pavement  artists.  The 
true  pavement  artist  goes  down  upon  his  knees  on  a 
fine  and  frosty  morning  at  7  or  8  o'clock.  He  needs 
must  do  so,  else  his  pitch  will  be  queered  by  another. 
There  are  not  unlimited  pitches  in  London. 

As  devoutly  as  any  monk  at  his  orisons,  he  must 
kneel,  nay,  bend  right  over,  hour  after  hour,  his  fingers 
numbed  so  that  he  can  scarcely  hold  the  chalks,  and 
trace  bright  drawings  on  the  stones  which  a  shower  of 
rain  will  wash  away  for  ever.  And  if  the  pavements 
are  wet  he  cannot  draw.  And  when  it  is  dark  he  must 
wipe  out  the  pictures.  They  may  not  be  left  until  the 
morrow. 

Cold  upon  the  pavements,  his  fancy  makes  him 
draw  a  cosy  fireplace.  Hungry  . . .  the  half  of  a  salmon 
or  a  pot  of  steaming  tea.  Cynical  ?  Perhaps  so.  He 
has  enemies  "  in  the  trade."  He  has  a  myth  to  con- 
tend with  that  eases  the  conscience  of  the  loiterers  who 
look  and  the  people  who  pass  him  by.  He  is  supposed 
to  earn  a  lot  of  money.  We  all  suppose  it.  We  always 
will  suppose  it.  Does  anybody  ever  stop  to  see?  I 
wish  somebody  would. 

"  But  who  are  the  enemies  in  the  trade  ?  "  I  hear 
the  reader  asking.  Not  cuckoos.  To  give  them  their 
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due,  they  respect  each  other's  pitches  as  soon  as  a 
claim  has  been  pegged  out  by  persistent  appearance 
day  after  day.  They  do  not,  indeed,  intend  to  be 
enemies  of  the  pavement  artist.  They  cannot  compete 
with  him.  He  draws  upon  the  pavements  .  .  .  they 
draw  upon  the  talent  of  others. 

Their  stock-in-trade  is  "  boards."  Some  poor 
struggling  artist  in  need  of  pence  does  the  work  on 
canvas  or  boards  for  a  small  fee.  A  "  board " 
man  buys  them,  and  sells  again  when  he's  sick 
of  it. 

Sometimes  the  "  board  "  men  are  caught  out.  I 
heard  of  one  who  displayed,  in  ignorance,  a  century- 
old  painting  by  a  famous  artist.  How  he  got  it  none 
can  tell. 

An  artist  passed. 

"  Hello  !  "  he  said.     "  Who  painted  that  ?  " 

"  I  did,  guvnor,"  said  the  board-man. 

"  H'm  1  You  look  quite  young  for  a  century," 
replied  the  artist. 

I  stood  and  watched  an  old  man  drawing,  with  his 
left  hand — the  right  was  missing — his  ninth  picture 
for  the  street  academy.  Good  drawings,  too.  Each 
neatly  framed. 

"  My  birthday  to-day,"  said  he  to  me,  "  and  I 
ain't  had  a  penn'orth  of  luck.  There's  the  missus  ill, 
too.  Blimy  .  .  .  it's  cold." 

It  was  the  forenoon.  He  struggled  to  his  legs  and 
straightened  himself  with  a  sigh. 

"  How  much  have  you  taken  ?  v  I  asked  him. 
"  Threepence,"  he  said,  "  and  I've  been  on  my  knees 
since  eight." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears. 
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"  Only  threepence  ?  "  I  queried.  "  But  I  thought 
you  chaps  made  lots  of  money  ?  " 

With  a  withering  look  he  grappled  with  my 
ignorance.  "  How  can  we  ?  This  is  a  good  pitch, 
but  only  a  three-bob-a-day  one." 

By  the  railings  of  a  church  not  far  from  Somers 
Town  was  spread  a  row  of  well-done  drawings.  A 
young  man,  dressed  neatly,  but  without  an  overcoat, 
shivered  beside  them,  with  a  trilby  in  his  hand.  I 
stopped  and  looked. 

"  Down  and  out,  like  me  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"  Well  .  .  .  out  ..."  said  I,  "  but  not  quite  down. 
I  bet  those  aren't  your  drawings." 

He  laughed. 

"  That's  what  they  all  say.  They're  not  so  beauti- 
ful now  as  they  used  to  be.  They're  splashed  with 
mud.  I  haven't  got  much  heart  to  do  any  more,  and 
it's  awkward  where  I'm  staying.  I  can't  draw  when 
all  the  men  crowd  round  and  comment  .  .  .  but  you 
don't  believe  me  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  said  so  ...  have  I  ?  .  .  .  but  I'll  tell  you 
what.  I've  got  the  price  of  a  cup  of  tea.  Just  draw 
me  now,  and  I'll  hand  it  over  to  you." 

He  chuckled. 

"  Done,"  said  he,  producing  a  scrap  of  paper.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  held  it  up.  His  attempt  was  certainly 
good. 

I  fumbled  for  two  coppers. 

"  You've  won.    You'd  better  get  your  tea." 

"  But  who's  to  look  after  the  pictures  ?  And  take 
the  money  ?  There's  lots  of  it  floating  about  to-day. 
Folks  are  more  generous  at  Christmas.  I've  taken 
fourpence  as  yet." 
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"  The  pictures  can't  very  well  walk.  You  can 
watch  me  from  the  coffee  stall." 

He  went.  I  took  off  my  hat  and  shivered  in  the 
wind.  My  expression  was  full  of  dolour.  It  should 
have  melted  folk  to  pity.  For  a  time  I  was  self- 
conscious.  I  thought  that  the  world  was  regarding 
me. 

Most  things  I  can  do  without  any  nervousness 
(except  address  my  clerical  brethren).  I  was  acutely 
nervous  now.  I  need  not  have  feared. 

Folk  hurried  by.  Some  cast  a  cursory  glance  at 
41  my "  pictures.  Some  stood  and  looked  for  a 
moment.  One  gentleman  began  with  picture  one  and 
followed  them  out  to  the  end.  Hands  were  in  pockets 
...  or  were  gloved  ...  or  were  filled  with  parcels. 

Monotonously  they  passed  me  by.  I  counted  the 
minutes  . . .  ten  . . .  fifteen  . . .  my  friend  came  back. 

"  Clear  off  a  bit,"  I  said,  *4 1  want  to  do  my  turn." 
He  grinned.  "  You  don't  seem  to  be  making  much," 
he  said ;  "  but  I'm  hoping  you'll  bring  me  luck." 
He  went.  Twenty  .  .  .  thirty  .  .  .  nothing  in  the  hat. 

Then  a  motor-car  drew  up.  At  last,  I  thought,  I 
shall  have  some  luck.  The  chauffeur  jumped  down  to 
do  an  errand.  The  lady  and  gentleman  immediately 
faced  the  pictures  and  looked  at  them  closely.  The 
chauffeur  returned.  I  saw  the  lady  fumble  with  a 
purse.  My  heart  leapt.  And  then  .  .  .  the  car  drove 
off. 

At  last  a  penny.  A  lady  dropped  it  in  my  hat.  I 
said,  "  God  bless  you,  lady."  She  did  not  look  at  my 
pictures.  My  friend  returned,  and  I  handed  over  the 
takings. 

"  You  don't  seem  happy,"  he  said.     "  Cheer  up. 
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I'll  tell  you  one  or  two  things.  I  mind  a  day  .  .  .  rare 
cold  it  was  .  .  .  when  I  pitched  in  Southampton  Row. 
I'd  been  out  six  hours,  and  was  fourpence  short  of  a 
bed.  To  get  a  '  kip  '  it  was  necessary  to  book  by 
eight  o'clock.  It  was  seven-thirty.  I  didn't  want 
another  '  starry  '  (night  out). 

"  A  lady  came  up  and  gave  me  a  cheery  word  and 
smile,  and  dropped  something  into  my  hat.  I  thanked 
her.  As  soon  as  she'd  gone  I  dived  my  hand  in.  My 
heart  gave  a  great  leap.  It  was  silver.  I  drew  it 
out.  It  was  a  small  metal  disc  with  the  inscription 
4  Coupon  value  2d.  Portsea  Co-operative  Society.' 

"  I  did  a  '  starry  '  that  night. 

44  Another  time,  when  I  was  in  the  same  plight,  three 
little  girls  not  older  than  six  looked  at  my  pictures. 
4  Do  you  do  them  yourself  ?  '  asked  one.  I  told  her 
that  I  did.  They  conferred  together,  then  each  of 
them  dropped  a  farthing  in  the  hat.  They  walked  away 
and  then  came  back,  and  dropped  each  another 
farthing. 

"  Little  things  like  that  live  in  your  mind.  But 
it's  a  poor  game.  At  first  I  used  to  be  a  '  scriever,' 
drawing  in  chalk  on  the  pavement.  I  got  tired  of 
it  ...  the  same  task  every  day.  An  experience  I  had 
sickened  me  ..." 

He  stopped.  Then,  as  if  suppressing  emotion,  he 
continued  :  44  I'd  bought  some  lights  protected  by 
glass  .  .  .  hoping  to  get  a  little  by  night-time  .  .  .  and 
a  fellow  kicked  them  over  ...  on  purpose  . . .  and  stood 
to  see  what  I'd  do.  What  could  I  do  ?  If  I'd  com- 
plained to  the  police,  I  might  have  lost  my  pitch." 

44  They're  not  all  like  that,  are  they  ?  "   I  asked. 

44  Lord  !    no,"  says  he.     4t  Sometimes  people  walk 
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on  the  drawings,  come  back  to  apologise,  and  drop  a 
penny  in.  A  parson  once  .  .  .  most  of  'em  pass  me 
by  ...  poor  beggars  .  .  .  some  are  as  poor  as  I ...  made 
a  habit  of  walking  over  my  pitch  whenever  he  passed 
my  way." 

I  made  as  if  to  leave  him.  He  offered  to  share  his 
takings  .  .  .  poor  though  they  were.  He  offered  them 
with  a  smile.  It  was  almost  radiant  in  its  serenity. 
He  was  a  charming  fellow. 


These  poor  commercial  wayfarers,  who  sometimes 
live  in  the  slums,  but  more  often  than  not  have  slipped 
out  of  slumdom  for  ever,  seldom  enter  the  "  Church 
of  Adventure."  Even  should  they  live  within  hearing 
of  the  chime  of  its  bell  (as  some  do)  they  regard  the 
Church  with  suspicion  and  awe.  Upon  New  Year's 
Eve  they  come  to  us  in  their  thousands,  so  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  move  in  our  spacious  building. 
There  is  awe,  or,  if  you  will,  superstition.  I  like  to 
think  that  it  is  the  response  of  the  child  to  one  whom 
he  instinctively  recognizes  as  his  mother.  It  is 
permissible  to  go  to  church  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and 
yet  be  drunk  the  next  day,  or  thieve,  or  slash  your 
neighbour  with  a  razor.  This  convention  is  maintained 
year  by  year,  by  the  fact  that  everyone  goes  to  Watch- 
night  service,  and  no  accusing  finger  is  pointed  on  the 
next  day.  But  were  the  poor  sinner  to  go  upon  a 
Sunday,  he  would  be  accused  of  "  hypocrisy  "  if  he 
did  not  alter  his  way  of  living.  And  because  that  is  a 
revolution  not  to  be  faced,  he  stays  away.  There 
is  a  good  side  to  this  and  a  damnably  bad  one.  The 
good  consists  in  the  notion  that  the  Church  is  a 
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School  for  Saints.  The  bad  that  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  it  is  mainly  a  Hospital  for  Sinners,  in  various 
stages  of  recovery. 

I  have  chosen  these  types  of  labour  because  they 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  romantic.  They  show  a  man's 
stubborn  effort  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  the  worst  possible  existence.  I  shall  not 
load  my  pages  with  descriptions  of  the  average  Somers 
Town  man  or  woman  who  stands,  day  by  day,  in  the 
queue  at  the  Labour  Exchange.  There  is  no  romance 
there.  The  dole  kills  romance.  It  sometimes  kills 
the  love  of  honest  work. 

But,  when  these  romantic  labourers  come  to  me, 
as  they  often  do,  to  pass  the  time  of  day  (and  to  ask 
for  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  trousers)  I  can  joke  with  them 
as  I  never  can  do  with  Somers  Town  men  and  women 
who  wait  for  the  normal  employment  that  never 
seems  to  come,  or  comes  but  for  a  season. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  TINSELLED  INTERLUDE 

CHRISTMAS  for  the  multitude  is  a  time  of 
unalloyed  happiness.  Thanks  to  the  Christmas 
Club,  the  poor  are  able  to  enjoy  a  financial 
"  breather  "  and  forget  their  troubles.  Children  find 
that  the  world  is  peopled,  after  all,  by  good  angels, 
for  one  small  toy  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  child's 
spirits  for  several  days,  while  there  is  the  additional 
pleasure  of  never  quite  knowing  what  is  coming  next. 
I  do  not  know  if  rich  people  enjoy  Christmas.  They 
seem  to,  though  one  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting 
that  a  hotel  Christmas  can  never  be  so  pleasant  as 
one  spent  in  the  home  circle. 

The  parson's  Christmas  is  not  like  anyone  else's. 
We  work  as  hard  in  Christmas  week  as  any  butcher, 
baker,  or  candlestick  maker,  and  the  dawn  of  Christ- 
mas Day  calls  us  to  another  spell  of  work.  "  Easy  job, 
yours,"  said  a  country  lad  to  me  once,  "  just  reading 
a  few  prayers  in  church."  Well,  there  is  more  in  it 
than  that,  and  when  the  calendar  arranges  for  Christ- 
mas Day  to  be  followed  or  preceded  by  a  Sunday  we 
feel  desperate.  When  the  days  synchronize  we  are 
merry  and  glad.  Who  will  condemn  us  ?  "  Sleep 
after  toyle,  port  after  stormy  seas,  ease  after  warre  .  .  . 
doth  greatly  please,"  says  Spenser. 

I  look  back  over  many  Christmases.  What  times 
they  have  been !  And  they  are  all  associated  with 
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rabbits — and  rows.  From  distant  friends  come 
parcels  of  good  things,  but  never  enough  to  go  round. 
Twenty  rabbits  !  Um — ah  !  Now,  let  us  see.  Mrs. 
Jiggs,  of  Johnson  Street,  must  have  one ;  and  Mrs. 
Jaggs  another,  and  that  leaves  eighteen.  Shouldering 
rabbits,  one  plods  one's  weary  way  along  the  mean 
streets,  and  hundreds  of  children  follow.  "  *  E's  goin' 
to  our  'ouse !  .  .  .  No,  'e  ain't,"  they  say.  Later  on, 
the  rabbits  duly  dispensed,  come  evil  tidings.  Mrs. 
Applecherry,  of  Paradise  Alley,  has  arrived  at  your 
doorstep  to  tell  you  what  she  thinks  of  you — and 
rabbits.  "  I  sees  yer  goin'  into  the  Jiggses  and  the 
Jaggses,"  says  she,  "  and  right  glad  I  were  you  didn't 
come  to  me.  I  don't  like  rabbits — leastways,  not 
yourn.  Them  that's  in  real  need  can  'ave  'em." 
And  off  she  goes  with  her  nose  in  the  air. 

That  sort  of  thing  goes  on  all  through  Christmas 
week.  And,  because  we  are  fallible,  often  the  most 
deserving  and  uncomplaining  are  forgotten.  Those 
that  are  in  need  never  ask.  A  patient  woman,  who 
has  a  large  family,  came  to  church  one  Christmas. 
We  exchanged  greetings.  Two  sturdy  boys  were 
with  her.  I  did  not  know  (for  they  would  not  tell  me) 
that  there  was  not  a  crust  in  their  home.  When  I 
reached  my  house,  the  telephone  rang,  and  a  woman 
asked  me  if  I  knew  two  boys  who  would  like  a  good 
Christmas  dinner.  If  so,  would  I  send  them  up  at 
three  o'clock  ?  I  thought  at  once  of  the  two  lads  and 
sent  them  tidings,  thinking  that  they  would  be  glad 
to  have  an  extra  treat  besides  what  home  pro- 
vided. 

Two  years  later  that  mother  told  me  the  true  story. 
The  boys  went  for  their  Christmas  dinner,  and  she 
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and  the  little  girls,  finding  a  sixpence,  went  out  for 
some  bread  and  margarine. 

One  Christmas  there  was  nothing  worth  mentioning 
in  the  Poor  Box.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  I 
wondered  how  I  should  be  able  to  help  the  many 
whom  I  knew  to  be  in  need.  Then  a  message  came  : 
Would  I  go  over  to  the  Railway  Clearing  House  near 
by  ?  I  went,  wondering  greatly.  I  seemed  to  be 
expected.  After  a  few  minutes  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  they  had  mistaken  me  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  office  was  gaily  decorated.  I  was  feted 
from  room  to  room.  An  hour  later  I  returned  to  my 
church  with  £20  in  silver  and  copper.  It  went  a  long 
way,  but  some  I  put  by  for  the  dreadful  time  in 
January,  when  poverty  is  most  rife  and  things  have 
gone  into  pawn. 

During  my  early  Christmases,  before  I  had  a  home 
of  my  own,  I  used  to  go,  after  my  Christmas  dinner, 
out  into  the  parish.  I  used  to  feel  lonely.  A  woman 
was  leaning  out  of  an  upper  window,  and  greeted  me. 
**  Come  in  and  'ave  somethink,"  she  said,  and  I  wrent 
in.  The  Christmas  fare  was  laid  upon  a  bed  ...  a 
joint  of  beef,  a  dozen  loaves,  numerous  oranges  and 
other  joys.  At  it  a  large  number  of  semi-washed 
children  were  gazing  in  stolid  pleasure.  They  brewed 
a  pot  of  tea — such  tea  !  I  hate  sugar  in  tea.  This  tea 
was  brown  and  viscid,  and  mixed  with  condensed 
milk,  to  which  the  matron  added  four  lumps  of  sugar. 
I  sipped  it  very  thoughtfully,  and  watched  the  family 
set  to.  How  they  enjoyed  themselves  !  I  wondered 
what  they  would  do  at  bedtime,  and  where  they  would 
put  the  food  that  was  not  eaten. 

One  Christmas  I  was  precipitated  into  a  tragedy. 
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It  was  my  first  "  own  home  Christmas."  Our  wives 
see  little  of  us  at  periods  of  heavy  work,  but  mine 
was  looking  forward  to  our  Christmas  dinner,  so  that 
we  could  have  an  hour  to  ourselves.  Someone  was 
sending  the  dinner  from  the  country,  and  she  laid 
nothing  in.  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  dinner  had  not 
arrived.  Moreover,  our  servant  was  suddenly  taken 
ill.  The  house  was  in  a  pickle.  At  3  a.m.  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  when  we  went  to  bed,  after  long,  long  hours 
of  work,  it  was  to  dream  of  impending  tragedy.  At 
seven  we  were  up.  More  parish  work.  No  dinner 
arrived.  Nothing  in  the  larder.  No  housework  done. 
No  time  to  do  anything.  We  got  back  from  church 
at  one,  and  entered  our  disordered  house.  While  the 
world  feasted  we — sat  down,  and  laughed  in  weariness 
tinged  with  despair,  and  then  started  to  turn  the 
house  out. 

Our  home  has  always  been  open  to  boys  who  have 
no  "  Christmas,"  and  they  arrived  (twenty  of  them) 
full  of  glee  at  four  and  stayed  till  midnight.  Little  they 
knew  whose  hands  had  made  the  rooms  so  bright  and 
prepared  the  delectable  feast.  Next  day  our  dinner 
came  by  post,  but  the  lack  of  it  had  been  forgotten 
in  the  joy  of  opening  our  Christmas  stockings,  into 
which  the  boys  had  put  some  presents  bought, 
obviously,  after  weeks  of  saving.  If  we  gave  them  a 
happy  Christmas,  they  gave  us  one. 

The  Club  is  a  stand-by  at  Christmas.  It  would  be 
hard  to  do  without  it.  It  is  also  a  strange  example 
of  the  readiness  of  large  sections  of  the  public  to 
entrust  their  money  to  others  without  qualm.  Year 
by  year,  the  old  trouble  recurs  with  monotonous 
regularity.  The  shareholders  clamour  for  their 
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money,  and  lo  !  it  is  not.  The  money  has  disappeared, 
and  sometimes  the  man  as  well — result,  destitution 
and  wretchedness. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  one  December  by  an 
appeal  that  for  once  was  new  to  me.  I  thought  I 
knew  all  the  appeals  that  ever  could  be  made.  I  have 
been  asked  for  the  boots  I  was  wearing,  for  financial 
assistance  ad  nauseam,  for  tools  and  clothes  and  food 
and  roof.  I  even  received,  on  one  occasion,  two 
mysterious  telegrams,  bidding  me  go  to  a  station.  I 
was  to  meet  a  train  from  somewhere,  for  the  love  of 
man  and  God.  I  did  not  meet  it.  It  might  have  been 
a  hoax.  Instead,  being  very  crafty,  I  established 
communication  with  the  station-master  and  pushed  the 
job  on  him.  I  am  glad  I  did.  Those  telegrams  were 
never  explained  by  any  letter,  but  I  saw  in  the  news- 
paper soon  after  that  two  children  were  found  on  the 
station  stranded.  They  were  evidently  meant  for  me  ! 

All  things,  therefore,  I  had  encountered,  under  the 
sun  ;  but  not  the  Christmas  club  secretary.  He  had 
been  to  me  but  a  source  of  vague  wonderment.  I  had 
muttered  from  time  to  time  :  "  Why  on  earth  do 
people  entrust  their  money  to  others  without 
security  ?  It  serves  them  right  if  they  lose  it."  I 
had  never  thought  to  meet  him  in  the  flesh.  The 
'phone  bell  rang — would  I  kindly  see  a  stranger  ?  I 
gave  him  an  appointment,  and  there  arrived  a  spruce 
young  man  with  a  worried  look. 

"  I  want  your  advice,"  he  said.  "  I  think  you  can 
help  me." 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased,"  said  I,  "  but  let  me 
say  in  advance  that  I  can't  give  financial  assistance." 
His  face  fell  at  once. 
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44  Well,"  he  went  on,  "  I  was  only  going  to  ask  you 
if  you'd  lend  me  eighteen  pounds.  I'm  secretary  to 
a  Diddlum  Club,  and  I've  been  and  used  the  money. 
I  dare  not  tell  my  wife.  I  dare  not  face  my  friends. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

I  asked  him  several  questions.  He  was  the  secretary, 
not  the  treasurer.  His  task  was  to  collect  the  money 
and  mark  the  members'  cards.  But  week  by  week, 
throughout  the  year,  he  had  been  keeping  back  small 
sums.  He  had  not  meant  to  defraud.  His  own  wages 
were  good.  He  had  never  tallied  accounts,  thinking 
that  at  Christmas  he  would  be  but  a  few  pounds  out. 
The  treasurer  had  not  inquired.  In  a  fortnight's  time 
the  game  would  be  up  and  everyone  would  know. 

44 1  do  not  care  about  myself,"  he  mourned,  "  I'm 
thinking  of  the  wife." 

*4  Tell  her  at  once,"  I  said,  "for  I  cannot  lend  you 
the  money." 

Would  I  become  security  for  a  loan  from  a  money- 
lender, then  he  asked  me.  Again  I  had  to  refuse. 
He  left  me  at  length,  hating  me,  no  doubt,  for  my 
flinty-heartedness,  and  condemning  all  clergy  for  ever. 
The  only  advice  I  could  give  him  was  to  be  frank  with 
his  family  and  throw  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  the 
Club  members.  I  never  heard  the  upshot. 

Why  is  the  public  so  credulous  ?  They  talk  about 
the  softness  of  us  parsons,  and  we  are  a  woolly  crowd, 
but  not  so  bad  as  they.  It  cannot  be  said  too  strongly 
that  people  deserve  to  be  fleeced  when  they  entrust 
their  hard-earned  money  to  others  without  security, 
and  do  not  examine  accounts  regularly.  There  is 
always  trouble  at  Christmas,  and  misery  for  many. 

It  is  never  wise  to  borrow  money,  or  anything, 
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entrusted  to  one's  keeping,  even  though  you  can  pay 
it  back.  One  gets  a  guilty  conscience  if  one  does  so. 
Some  years  ago  a  bishop  called  at  my  humble  dwelling. 
When  he  rose  to  leave  his  umbrella  had  disappeared. 
He  swore  he  had  brought  one.  We  could  not  find  it. 
He  left  me  at  last,  and  I  believe  he  was  uttering 
anathemas.  Then  the  umbrella  turned  up.  I  meant 
to  return  it  by  post.  It  was  a  very  old  umbrella.  A 
duty  called  me.  It  was  raining  cats  and  dogs.  I 
could  find  no  gamp  of  my  own.  So  I  temporarily 
borrowed  the  bishop's  gamp — and  it  blew  inside-out 
for  ever. 

So  universally,  then,  is  Christmas  saluted  as  a  time 
of  peace  among  men  of  good  will  that  even  carol 
singers  reap  a  harvest.  I  did  hear,  one  Christmas,  of 
a  gentleman  who  placed  a  red-hot  penny  before  a 
diminutive  carol  singer,  who  got  severely  burnt ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  carollers  come  off  well.  Good 
Christian  folk  are  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  that 
they  give  gladly.  .  .  . 

For  years  I  have  carolled  in  the  London  streets  at 
Christmas  time,  with  a  crowd  of  songsters  with  me. 
It  has  always  been  a  great  success,  except  one  year, 
when,  thinking  to  earn  more  money,  we  forsook  our 
beaten  track  in  the  mean  streets  of  our  parish,  and 
went  abroad  to  one  of  those  neighbourhoods  where 
every  house  is  attached  to  a  garage.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  done  better  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
waits  and  the  police.  Those  waits  were  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  We  heard  them  softly  blowing  forth  the  tune 
of  Adeste  Fideles  on  the  northern  slope,  and  walked 
half  a  mile  to  escape  them.  You  cannot  carol  up 
against  a  band.  Then  a  policeman  drove  us  along, 
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and  we  lost  our  bearings.  At  last,  in  a  quiet  avenue, 
we  halted  'neath  the  well-lit  windows  of  the  idle  rich, 
and,  after  a  little  tinkering  with  a  tuning-fork,  began 
to  carol  of  the  Herald  Angels.  Instantly,  as  if  beside 
us,  the  waits  boomed  forth  about  awaking  Christians. 
We  tried  to  go  on,  but  it  was  impossible,  and  we  were 
about  to  retire  discomfited  when  an  upper  window 
was  flung  open,  and  a  head  protruded.  "  If  you 

wake  my  baby,"  it  said,  "  I'll "  But  we  did  not 

stop  to  hear.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  avoiding  those  waits.  I  heard  afterwards  that  they 
bitterly  complained  of  a  carol  party  having  queered 
their  pitch  and  taken  all  the  money.  They  would 
have  been  welcome  to  it  if  we  had  known — the  whole 
tenpence  ! 

Next  night  we  were  back  in  our  own  surroundings, 
and  made  no  end  of  money.  Public  houses  are 
excellent  pitches.  You  cannot  sing  very  well,  because 
the  huge  crowd  which  gathers  wants  to  join  in,  and 
sometimes  you  have  to  break  off  and  stop  it.  The 
amount  of  silent  profanity  which  oozes  out  of  the 
carol  party  in  one  evening  .  .  .  but  there  !  The  small 
boys  who  yowl  the  choruses  in  your  ear  minister  to 
your  warmth,  and  you  to  theirs.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening  your  hand  is  aching. 

Public  houses  are  good  pitches.  You  send  two 
choir  boys  in  with  the  bag,  and  they  come  out  laden 
with  coppers  and  silver.  The  reason  is  because  the 
tavern  dwellers,  suddenly  confronted  by  two  messen- 
gers from  Heaven  clothed  in  white  raiment,  feel  they 
must  compound  with  the  celestial  government.  Some, 
being  in  the  most  hectic  period  of  Christmas  Eve 
thirst,  see  not  two  angels,  but  the  heavenly  host. 
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Old  memories  of  shepherds  and  things,  and  distant 
strains  of  sweetest  music,  have  mingled  with  the 
contents  of  pint  pots,  and  reduced  the  revellers  to 
that  state  of  ecstasy  when  any  happening  seems 
natural. 

One  memorable  Christmas  we  were  rewarded  by 
no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  story  is 
worth  telling.  The  clergy  of  the  parish  (the  Prince 
is  patron  of  the  Magdalen  College  Mission)  had 
gathered  to  discuss  the  tremendous  secret.  The 
Prince  was  coming.  Nobody  was  to  know,  except 
ourselves.  He  was  to  be  taken  into  the  red-hot  parts 
of  the  earth  incognito.  He  came,  and  went  here  and 
there  doing  hard  tasks  most  charmingly.  He  visited 
the  sick  and  dying.  He  went  into  every  club,  played 
ping-pong  with  small  boys,  joined  in  songs  and  jollity, 
poked  and  pryed  into  the  smallest  details  of  our 
work  with  that  Royal  interest  which  only  a  Prince 
can  show. 

So  the  hours  sped  by — but  not  for  me.  My  task 
(and  that  of  the  songsters)  was  to  haunt  the  Prince's 
track,  so  that  wherever  he  went  he  might  be  conscious 
of  sweet  singing.  A  good  wheeze,  but  difficult, 
because  the  boys  were  not  in  the  know.  For  three 
long  hours  one  freezing  evening  I  lied  freely,  and 
invented  every  excuse  imaginable  for  keeping  them 
at  it.  "  What's  this  secret  ?  5:  they  kept  asking. 
"  Ah  !  "  I  said,  "  you  shall  know  presently.  It  will 
be  the  greatest  moment  of  your  lives  !  " 

At  long  length  we  abandoned  the  frozen  streets 
and  went  to  await  His  Royal  Highness.  "  The  secret 
is  about  to  be  disclosed,"  I  answered  the  persistent 
questioners.  "  Henry,  you  have  a  black  mark  over 
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the  left  eyebrow.  Remove  it — the  mark,  I  mean. 
Now,  behave  very  nicely.  Sit  in  a  line.  We'll  sing 
just  one  more,  and  then  .  .  .  ' 

The  Prince  came  in.  The  climax  of  our  lives 
arrived  .  .  .  and  then  the  anti- climax.  For  when 
he  had  departed  they  turned  and  rent  me.  '*  Three 
long  frozen  hours,"  they  mourned,  "  and  all  because 
we  thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  feed  !  We  won't 
believe  your  secrets  any  more  ! >! 

Yet,  even  amid  Christmas  abandonment  there  are 
slum  Scrooges  who  love  their  misery  more  than  Yule- 
tide  mirth. 

The  worst  feature  of  any  sort  of  suffering  is  that  it 
tends  to  turn  us  in  upon  ourselves.  We  have  often 
been  told  that  suffering  purifies  the  soul ;  and  it  can 
do  so,  if  we  accept  and  offer  it.  But  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  often  embitters  folk.  You  know 
very  well  that  if  you  have  a  bad  toothache  you  think 
much  of  yourself  and  little  of  others.  You  hug  your 
misery,  and  so  do  I.  Suffering  makes  us  self-con- 
scious. 

Mrs.  "  Grimble  "  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
have  coaxed  to  church  on  occasions.  She  is  a  lorn, 
lone  woman,  like  Mrs.  Gummidge,  with  a  dash  of 
Scrooge.  Everything  is  contrairy.  I  visit  her  some- 
times, but  am  careful  not  to  do  so  if  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do,  for  I  know  full  well  that  she  will 
keep  me  for  an  hour  discussing  her  miseries.  She  is 
lonely,  but,  at  any  rate,  has  a  nice  clean  room  to  live 
in.  That  is  more  than  many  have.  She  used  to  live 
in  two  rooms,  but  came  down  to  one,  and  such  a 
mourning  went  on  as  must  have  driven  the  cheer- 
ful sparrows  away  from  the  window-sill.  She 
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said   that    she    thought    she    would    go    mad,    and 
wept. 

"  My  life  is  so  empty,"  she  moaned. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is,"  said  I,  "  and  that's  why  I 
want  you  to  be  confirmed  and  become  a  communi- 
cant :  then  there  will  be  something  to  fill  your 
life." 

"  No,  I'm  not  good  enough  for  that,"  said  she. 

I  made  the  usual  reply,  but  it  moved  her  not.  I 
left  her  one  Christmas  mourning  desolately  in  the 
street  at  her  ill-fortune.  She  thought  she  was  the 
hardest-done-by  creature  on  God's  earth.  Sometimes 
I  see  a  merciful  reason  for  her  lonely  existence — and 
it  is  lonely.  She  would  make  life  so  miserable  for 
others  if  she  lived  with  them  !  Sometimes  I  see  an 
actual  reason  for  her  loneliness — she  has  driven  all 
her  friends  away.  And  that  is  Mrs.  "  Grimble." 
After  a  dose  of  her,  I  turn  with  loving  memory  to 
Sonny. 

Sonny  has  gone  to  be  with  God  now,  and  his  suffer- 
ings are  over.  He  was  a  lad  who  was  always  up  to 
mischief.  If  there  was  any  trouble,  Sonny  was  in  it. 
He  had  not  a  ha'porth  of  religion.  Then,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  developed  a  fell  disease  which  laid  him 
on  his  back  in  hospital.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  we  were 
both  shy  of  each  other.  After  a  few  visits,  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  me  to  pray  with  him,  and  he  said  he 
would.  I  talked  to  him  about  suffering,  and  how  it 
could  bring  us  into  deeper  union  with  Jesus,  who 
suffered.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  him.  Then  I  moved 
him  to  make  his  confession,  as  the  old  Prayer  Book 
directs,  and  he  responded  joyfully.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  joy  on  his  face  when  the  burden  of  guilt  was  lifted 
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from  him.  Soon  he  made  his  first  Communion ;  I  carried 
it  to  him.  The  nurse  laid  some  sweet  flowers  by  his 
bedside,  and  two  candles  burnt  brightly  in  welcome. 
One  day  a  Bishop  came  to  the  hospital  and  confirmed 
him,  and  spoke  sweet  words  of  comfort.  But  poor 
Sonny  was  by  this  time  growing  more  and  more  deaf. 
He  lay  on  his  back  for  six  long  years,  suffering  dread- 
ful pain.  Operation  followed  operation,  and  at  last, 
when  I  saw  that  he  could  not  get  better,  I  gave 
him  Holy  Unction,  for  I  knew  not  when  the  end 
would  come.  Never  once  during  those  six  long  years 
did  he  grumble.  He  grew  in  grace.  Living  but  a 
short  time,  he  fulfilled  many  days.  At  last  God 
called  him.  After  his  death,  I  was  sent  a  letter  which 
some  time  before  he  had  written  to  me,  but  had  not 
posted.  In  it  he  said  :  "  I  will  be  glad  when  I  am 
better.  My  one  ambition  is  to  get  better  again,  so 
that  I  can  receive  my  Holy  Communion  in  St.  Mary's 
Church."  Suffering  never  made  him  sad — it  made  him 
a  saint.  Now,  why  ?  I  think  because,  through  his 
own  pain,  he  realized  our  dear  Lord's  suffering.  He 
looked  out  of  himself,  and  found  God.  Those  who  look 
into  themselves,  and  hug  their  misery,  will  find — just 
themselves  and  their  misery. 

Which  reminds  me  of  Old  Bill,  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

"  All  that  'appens  in  this  'ere  backyard  of  ours," 
said  the  gloomy  man,  in  Old  Bill's  Good  Pull-up  for 
Taxi-cabbies,  where  I  used  often  to  dine,  "  is  co- 
hincidence.  There  ain't  no  sich  being  as  Gawd.  If 
there  is,  'ere's  me,  wot's  supposed  to  be  made  by  'im, 
practically  a-starving.  Practically  a-starving,  mark 
yer."  To  emphasize  the  fact  he  took  a  small  bite  at 
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an  uninteresting  piece  of  bread  and  dripping,  and 
then  looked  gloomily  out  at  the  falling  snow.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve  in  Somers  Town. 

"  You  don't  look  so  bad  on  it,  mate,"  commented 
a  man  opposite. 

"  No,  an'  p'raps  I  don't.  Nor  so  well,  neether. 
But  this  'ere  is  the  first  bite  since  the  morning.  You 
haristocrats,  wot  drives  the  taxis,  don't  know  wot  it 
feels  like  to  be  opening  and  shutting  of  'em  at  tup- 
pence an  hour.  You  gits  yer  tips,  and  the  fares  speak 
civil  to  yer,  but  they  looks  on  us  as  'angers  on,  and 
ignores  us  according." 

44  You  needn't  think,"  broke  in  a  listener,  "  that 
we  makes  much  out  of  it,  for  we  don't,  in  spite  o' 
'aving  a  rank  in  front  o'  that  there  church  to  bring  us  a 
blessin'." 

The  gloomy  man  looked  over  at  the  speaker's 
plate.  4t  You  probably  believe  in  Gawd,"  he  said, 
44  becorse  you  'as  eggs  and  bacon.  I  live  on  crumbs, 
like  the  sparrers.  No  4  large  tea,  egg  and  a  slice  '  fer 
me.  Wun  o'  drip,  if  I'm  lucky,  an'  a  small  tea." 

The  Pull-up  was  small,  and  the  conversation  more 
or  less  general.  It  was  patronized  chiefly  by  the 
taxi  men  whose  rank  was  hard  by,  and  Old  Bill  was 
the  presiding  genius.  He  was  head  cook  and  bottle 
washer,  and  everything  else  besides,  ably  assisted  by 
a  buxom,  cheerful  wife,  with  whom  the  men  flirted 
outrageously.  Old  Bill  did  not  mind,  for  she  was 
faithful,  and  the  flirtations  were  an  asset. 

He  went  on  frying  the  sausages,  which  sizzled 
enticingly  in  the  pan.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
but  he  heard  everything.  When  he  spoke  it  was  with 
authority,  and  his  words  were,  like  the  chairman's 
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casting  vote,  decisive.  Usually,  when  the  argument 
waxed  hot,  he  was  called  in  to  intervene,  but,  until 
appealed  to,  kept  silence. 

Old  Bill  saw  everything,  too,  in  spite  of  the  black 
patch  over  one  eye.  The  Great  War  had  placed  that 
patch  there,  and  also  given  him  a  new  name.  Old 
Bill  was  the  living  image  of  Bairnsfather's  famous 
creation. 

He  was  particular.  He  would  not  permit  bad 
language,  and  the  men  knew  it.  The  presence  of  his 
seven  years'  old  daughter  was,  as  well,  a  restraint. 
His  house  was  a  rendezvous  with  a  cheerful  atmo- 
sphere of  sausages,  hot  tea  and  geniality. 

Then  the  astronomer  spoke.  They  called  him  the 
astronomer  quite  seriously,  because  what  he  did  not 
know  about  stars  was  not  worth  knowing.  Through- 
out the  day  he  drove  a  taxi,  and  half  the  night  he 
studied  stars.  He  was  a  Dane  and  a  gentleman. 
As  well,  he  was  immensely  funny  and  always  im- 
pressive. Only  the  night  before  I  had  heard  him 
discourse  with  much  success  on  Einstein's  theory  of 
Relativity.  He  had  come  out  on  top  because  his 
controverters  had  muddled  Einstein  up  with  Epstein, 
and  argued  at  cross-purposes.  At  length  he  had 
reduced  them  to  inarticulate  pulp  by  telling  them 
that  if  they  could  drive  their  cabs  round  the  world  in 
a  second  the  cabs  would  contract  to  half  their  length. 
That  was  unanswerable,  but  Old  Bill  came  to  the 
rescue  by  asking  whether  the  fares  would  be  reduced 
according. 

The  astronomer  spoke  slowly  and  clearly.  "  I 
believe  in  Gawd,"  he  said,  "  because  I  find  it  harder 
to  disbelieve  in  him." 
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"  And  I  don't  believe  in  him  becorse  'e  don't  feed 
me  adequate,"  snapped  the  gloomy  man,  who  by  this 
time  had  eaten  his  slice,  and  was  looking  at  the 
sausages  with  hungry  eyes. 

"  And  I  believe  in  him,"  said  Old  Bill,  "  becorse 
of  all  the  good  folks  in  the  world  wot  wouldn't  be 
good  if  someone  weren't  putting  'em  up  to  it,  so  to 
speak.  I'm  not  a  chap  to  go  to  church  .  .  .  there 
don't  never  seem  no  time.  I  goes  to  get  me  papers 
signed,  and  then  I  pays,  as  orl  folks  ought  to,  for 
why  should  parson  'ere  work  for  nothin'  ?  Bizness 
is  bizness,  even  in  church.  But  I  do  believe  in  God." 

We  were  all  listening,  and  the  sausages  sizzled  even 
more  appetisingly  at  the  gloomy  man. 

"  I  don't  want  no  stars,  nor  philosophy,  nor 
Einstein  neither,  to  make  me  believe  in  God,"  he  went 
on.  "  I  lorst  an  eye  in  the  Great  War.  I  ought  to 
'ave  lorst  me  life." 

He  filled,  then,  a  plate  that  had  been  ordered  by 
the  High  and  Lofty  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity, 
and  set  it  before  the  dumbfounded  man  of  gloom. 

"  'Ere  you  are,  matey,"  he  said,  *'  and  don't  go 
about  saying  as  God  don't  care  for  yer."  And,  this 
time  very  thoughtfully,  "  don't  go  and  tell  yer  mates, 
or  Ole  Bill's  Corfee  'Ouse  '11  go  bankrupt." 

Old  Bill,  Fid.  Def.  It  was  just  a  typical  act  of 
mercy  in  a  slum,  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  Yule. 

There  is  an  urgency  over  Somers  Town  now. 
Leonard  is  hurrying  to  the  pawnshop  with  his  mother, 
to  have  his  new  suit  out.  Poor  Leonard  !  In  it  will 
go  again,  as  soon  as  Christmas  is  over,  and  then  you 
will  tell  me  that  you  cannot  come  to  church,  and 
I  shall  remind  you  of  the  Wise  Men's  treasures,  and 
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how,  no  doubt,  they  were  pawned  in  Heliopolis, 
where  Egyptians,  worshipping  the  sun,  had  no  eyes 
for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  rising  in  their  midst. 
Well !  well !  A  roof  is  more  necessary  than  a  suit. 

I  go  into  this  house  and  that  one,  and  see  the 
children  making  paper  chains  to  decorate  the  dirty 
ceilings,  sticking  them  together  with  soap  (that 
would  be  better  used  in  another  way)  .  .  .  chattering 
about  Father  Christmas  and  the  school  tea  that  was 
given  them  yesterday.  Father  is  out  working  late, 
at  a  temporary  job,  and  so  the  Christmas  dinner  is 
assured.  To-morrow  is  the  day  of  days.  There  will 
be  dancing  in  the  front  room,  to  the  tune  of  the 
gramophone.  Little  heads  will  hardly  sleep  on  the 
pillows  to-night. 

The  markets  are  overflowing  with  an  abundance 
of  good  things  .  .  .  fruit  and  meat  and  socks  and 
celery  and  toffee  and  collar-studs  and  old  clothes 
and  hot  drinks  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  cheer, 
a  glorious  medley  lit  up  by  the  paraffin  flares.  The 
vendors  exchange  confidences  with  the  crowd  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  "  I'll  tell  yer  wot,"  shouts  one. 
"  It'll  break  me ;  but  it  goes  to  me  'eart  to  see  yer 
standing  there  wiv  dough  in  yer  pockets  and  yer 
'earts  in  yer  boots.  I'll  give  yer  somethink  fer  nuffin." 
Then  he  throws  little  dolls  with  green  hair,  or  a 
handful  of  nuts,  into  the  crowd,  who,  moved  thus, 
crowd  round  to  buy. 

The  Angels  have  much  to  do  with  a  slum  Christmas. 
Far  away  in  the  country  an  old  friend  is  packing  up 
well-worn  garments  ;  a  squire  is  shooting  rabbits  ;  a 
group  of  children  are  laying  toys  at  the  predella  of 
an  altar  ;  a  woodman  is  felling  a  Christmas  tree  ,  .  , 
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and  when  these  gifts  arrive,  often  despatched  all  the 
way  by  car,  then  poor  old  folk  .  .  .  the  faithful  first 
.  .  .  and  children,  who  had  almost  lost  faith  in  Father 
Christmas,  suddenly  find  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

Towering  into  the  murky  sky  is  the  black  bulk  of 
the  "  Church  of  Adventure."  That  is  where  Christ- 
mas shall  be  truly  kept.  The  young  man  leaning 
against  the  lamp-post,  smoking  Woodbines,  and  the 
old  man  picking  up  the  ends  for  a  draw  ;  the  bustling 
mother  with  little  to  spend,  anxious-eyed,  and  count- 
ing every  ha'penny,  and  the  poor  Down-and-out 
whose  boots  let  in  water,  squelching  back  to  a  cheerless 
room  and  an  eviction  notice  .  .  .  they  may  not 
know,  yet  we  try  to  shew  them  by  acts  of  love.  .  . 

The  church  is  silent,  hushed  in  prayer.  It  is  clean 
and  festive,  the  great  High  Altar  being  flanked  by 
trees  laden  with  toys  and  tinsel ;  and  the  crib,  to 
which  the  little  ones  make  pilgrimage  throughout  the 
holidays,  how  eloquent  is  its  message  !  Here  the 
priests  (and  I,  my  wanderings  over)  sit  hour  after 
hour,  cold  and  weary,  while  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  come  to  make  their  Christmas  confessions. 
Then  the  little  ones  go  home  to  be  bathed  and  sit  up 
until  the  midnight  Mass  (they  will  never  get  to  Holy 
Communion  on  Christmas  morning,  for  no  one  goes 
to  sleep) ;  and  the  parents  do  the  late  marketing, 
when  prices  go  down  with  a  rush. 

Then,  towards  midnight,  the  bells  ring  out  blithely, 
calling  Somers  Town  to  the  Birthday  Feast  of  the 
poor  Child  of  Bethlehem. 

The  "  Church  of  Adventure  "  is  ablaze  with  light. 
The  candles  on  the  Christmas  trees  bring  intense  joy 
to  the  hearts  of  children.  And  so,  with  Angels  and 
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Archangels  (who  surely  do  not  despise  the  gollywog 
perched  upon  the  topmost  bough  of  the  tree  at  the 
Gospel  corner)  and  all  the  company  of  Heaven,  we 
worship  one  beneath  the  forms  of  Bread  and  Wine, 
who  comes  to  make  poor  folk  happy  with  the  riches 
of  his  love. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
BY  THE  LIGHT  O'   THE   SILV'RY  MOON 
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moon,  as  well  as  influencing  the  Church's 
round  of  fast  and  festival,  affects  a  congre- 
gation in  a  way  that  is  freely  commented  on 
by  folk  with  leanings  towards  the  secular. 

There  are,  in  every  parish,  some  quaint  people  who 
are  dominated  by  powerful  religious  tendencies,  but 
thrown  off  their  balance  by  that  shiny  orb  which  has 
become,  by  force  of  circumstance  and  etymology,  the 
mother  of  lunatics. 

It  is  Mr.  Chesterton,  I  believe,  who  holds  an 
attractive  theory  that  all  the  sane  folk  are  shut  up 
in  asylums,  while  the  insane  ones  are  free.  There  is 
food  for  meditation  !  It  has,  at  any  rate,  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  have  to  do  with  many  odd  folk,  whose 
devotion  was  as  admirable  as  their  madness  was 
bewildering.  It  may  be,  if  I  may  anticipate  a 
malicious  suggestion,  that  here  cor  ad  cor  loquitor. 
And,  upon  my  word,  there  was  one  famous  occasion 
when  I  really  began  to  think  that  I  ought  to  have 
been  put  away.  I  will  recount  it  faithfully,  as  a  tale 
against  myself,  and  an  illustration,  again,  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Press. 

It  happened,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  I  was  inveigled 
into  a  correspondence  in  a  well-known  weekly  journal 
upon  the  subject  of  Birth  Prevention,  and  I  made 
an  error  that  journalistic  flesh  is  heir  to,  in  short, 
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I  used  a  word  in  a  wrong  connexion.  I  wrote 
"  artificial  "  when  I  meant  "  unnatural." 

That  brought  down  upon  my  head  the  vials  of  the 
wrath  of  a  gentleman  who  concealed  his  identity 
under  the  nom-de- guerre  of  A.  M.  Azed.  He  twitted 
me  unmercifully.  He  called  me  the  vicar  of  St. 
Mary's,  Somers  Town  (a  mistake  that  was  by  no 
means  my  fault),  and  suggested  that,  as  I  objected 
to  the  artificial,  I  had  better  do  away  with  drains,  etc., 
and  go  out  into  my  garden,  discard  my  clothing, 
climb  a  tree  and  eat  nuts. 

It  was  very  neat.  But  it  led  to  a  peck  of  trouble. 
Through  the  power  of  the  Press  the  suggestion 
somehow  got  distorted  into  a  statement  of  fact,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  my  poor  vicar  was  besieged 
by  journalists  on  the  look  out  for  a  scoop.  He  was 
rather  deaf,  and  could  not  quite  get  the  drift  of  the 
matter,  but  it  did  appear  to  him  that  he  was  being 
accused  of  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  tree  eating  nuts  in 
nature's  garb. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  ugly  rumour 
went  abroad  extensively.  It  was  not  until  Sunday 
that  I  came  into  it,  and  then  was  properly  indignant 
over  the  vile  charges  made  against  my  vicar.  I  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  journal  ought  to  publish 
a  correction,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it 
did. 

I  do  beg  of  my  readers  not  to  suppose  that  I  am 
exaggerating  any  detail  of  this  ludicrous  story.  It 
really  happened.  But  what  was  so  sinister  was  the 
way  in  which  prominent  people  would  approach  my 
friends,  over  the  telephone,  to  know  whether  the  Rev. 
Desmond  Morse-Boycott  had  gone  suddenly  mad. 
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They  had  heard  that  he  had,  and  were  deeply  shocked, 
and  did  he  really  sit  up  a  tree,  etc.  etc. 

But,  though  I  have  not  yet  succumbed  to  that 
arboreal  feeling,  I  have,  none  the  less,  done  many  odd 
things.  Could  you  but  see  some  of  the  queer  folk  who 
have  made  life  temporarily  restless  for  me  you  would 
be  the  first  to  make  excuses. 

There  was  Tarzan. 

Without  any  contradiction,  Tarzan,  whose  appear- 
ance was  such  as  to  demand  a  name  most  meetly 
apt,  was  a  man  of  parts.  He  had  been  everything, 
or  so  he  said.  He  had  "  verged  "  at  churches,  cheffed 
at  public  schools,  valeted  noble  lords,  and  skivvied 
in  private  houses.  One  day  he  would  appear,  as 
fresh  as  new  paint,  in  a  beautiful  fur  coat,  new  trilby, 
and  with  a  silver  handled  stick,  and  the  next  in 
dilapidated  rags. 

On  another  occasion  "  the  devil  was  sick  and  the 
devil  a  monk  would  be."  He  came  along  in  a  monkish 
garb,  with  the  hood  thrown  back  over  his  shoulders. 
One  learnt  to  expect  anything,  and  our  boys  and 
girls  were  ever  alert  to  find  some  new  way  of 
making  Tarzan  mad.  Now,  it  so  fell  out  that  our 
cook  fell  ill,  and  there  was  no  one  to  cook  the 
dinner. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Tarzan  heard  of  our  ill 
fortune,  he  donned  a  chef's  uniform  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vicarage  kitchen.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  was  asked  to  do  so  ;  but  the  vicarage  was  in  those 
days  like  Euston  Station.  So  he  walked  in  and 
annexed  the  job.  The  dinner  was  excellent. 

All  went  well  until  someone  annoyed  him.  Where- 
upon he  retired  in  high  dudgeon  to  the  lower  regions, 
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and  we  heard  no  more,  save  the  clatter  of  pots  and 
pans  and  a  deep  subterranean  grumbling. 

Then  the  lights  of  the  house  went  out  with  startling 
suddenness. 

That  crisis  always  happens  at  an  awkward  moment. 
It  was  late  in  the  day.  A  cheerful  undertaker,  who 
used  to  do  our  electricity  when  he  could  be  spared 
from  burying  bodies,  was  sent  for,  and  came  in  that 
frame  of  mind  that  only  a  hard-working  man  can 
be  in  who  is  dragged  out  of  bed  by  tiresome  people. 

He  fiddled  about  for  a  long  time  with  the  switches, 
and  burnt  himself  with  his  bit  of  candle,  and  then, 
in  infinite  disgust,  informed  us  that  the  lights  had 
merely  been  turned  off  at  the  meter.  And  it  was  so. 
And  it  was  Tarzan  who  did  it. 

Some  of  the  urchins  turned  up  at  that  moment, 
and  rushed  into  the  thick  of  a  general  argument,  in 
which  Tarzan  was  holding  the  bridge  manfully. 
They  brought  matters  to  a  head.  He  was  so  angry 
with  them  that  he  made  a  dart  to  catch  them,  and 
they  ran  off  shrieking,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  Tarzan 
was  his  wild  little  figure  tearing  round  the  square  in 
pursuit  of  a  dozen  yelling  children. 

Another  weird  fellow,  who  ultimately  adopted  all 
the  clergy  and  their  households,  was  a  tall  and  deeply 
pious  Baptist.  He  began  with  me. 

He  addressed  me  as  the  "  Loving  Father."  I 
forbore  to  shake  his  faith  in  my  good  temper,  and 
listened  for  an  hour  to  a  tedious  tale  of  a  pension 
never  paid.  He  left  a  pile  of  papers  on  my  table, 
having  made  me  promise  that  I  would  explore  the 
matter.  Thereafter,  twice  daily,  he  called  upon  me 
for  several  months. 
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This  man  had  a  mania  for  pensions,  and,  I  must 
ay,  a  method  in  his  madness.    Ultimately  he  managed 
to  get  a  grant  from  somewhere,  and   went   off  to 
Porcupine.     But  I  anticipate. 

While  waiting  for  his  grant  he  deserted  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  admitted  himself  into  ours.  He  would 
walk  in  late  on  Sundays,  stalk  majestically  up  to  the 
front,  throw  off  his  overcoat,  join  in  a  hymn,  and 
then  offer  acid-drops  to  his  scandalized  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  his  delighted,  neighbours.  During  these 
spectacles  I  suspect  that  the  choristers  enjoyed  un- 
hallowed moments,  and  I  must  say  that  it  certainly 
was  ludicrous.  The  service  over,  he  would  follow  us 
into  the  vestry  and  have  to  be  politely  ejected. 

It  came  to  such  a  state,  at  last,  that  we  would 
run  away  from  him,  and  he  would  pursue  us  up  the 
road  with  great,  long  strides,  brandishing  aloft  his 
dossier  of  pension  papers. 

When  he  found  that  I  was  becoming  unapproach- 
able he  took  to  sending  me  beautiful  celluloid  cards, 
with  tender  messages  on  them.  It  was  the  doctor 
who  finally  saved  us.  One  day  he  told  him  that  he 
was  well  enough  to  work  for  his  living,  and  if  he  was 
not,  then  he  would  just  certify  him  and  put  him  away. 
And  at  that  he  fled  from  Somers  Town  to  Porcupine. 

When,  however,  these  droll  folk  are  men,  one 
knows  no  fear,  only  a  deep  annoyance  when  their 
antics  tear  the  day  into  tatters.  But  when  they  are 
women  .  .  .  and  especially  young  women  .  .  .  one  is 
compelled  to  regard  them  as  dangerous  pests.  Such 
was  the  girl  in  black. 

The  girl  in  black  was  handed  on  to  me  by  one  of 
the  clergy,  who  considered  her  to  be  an  estimable 
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young  lady  in  need  of  guidance.  Why  he  did  not 
essay  the  guiding  himself  has  ever  been  one  of  my 
life's  minor  mysteries. 

She  was  about  nineteen,  and,  according  to  her  story, 
had  lately  been  bereaved  of  both  father  and  mother, 
and  was  living  with  a  dressmaker  in  Paddington. 
She  had  come  into  our  church  one  day  in  search  of 
consolation,  and  had  been  attracted,  she  said,  by  the 
winsome  little  children  whom  she  found  playing  in 
the  porch.  She  made  friends  with  a  few  of  them,  and 
so,  for  several  weeks,  when  one  occasionally  met  her, 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  urchins.  She  used 
to  give  them  a  few  sweets  now  and  then,  and  some- 
times gifts  of  some  small  value.  As  I  knew  that  she 
had  very  limited  means  I  one  day  remonstrated,  and 
she  took  it  nicely.  But  I  could  see  that  she  had  a 
way  with  children,  and,  as  she  appeared  to  be  a  devout 
Anglo-Catholic,  and  was  anxious  to  give  her  services 
to  the  Sunday  School,  we  found  a  place  for  her.  All 
went  well. 

Then,  one  day,  after  a  short  absence,  she  limped 
into  church  with  her  arm  done  up  in  a  sling.  She 
had  fallen  off  a  bus.  She  had  another  accident  soon 
afterwards.  And  then,  somehow,  I  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable  about  her.  I  cannot  now  remember 
what  happened  to  arouse  my  suspicions,  except,  I 
imagine,  her  morbidity,  which  was  natural  enough 
when  one  considered  her  bereavements,  but  not  so 
when  she  began  to  hint  at  committing  suicide. 

So,  one  day,  I  went  over  to  Paddington.  It  was 
during  the  time  when  she  was  laid  up  with  a  fractured 
leg,  or  some  such  accident.  I  met  her  walking  in  the 
street,  as  I  came  from  her  home,  where  I  had  found, 
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to  my  surprise,  her  mother  and  father,  both  living, 
and  unaware  of  their  daughter's  exploits. 

Our  meeting  was  a  strained  one. 

The  next  day  she  sent  me  a  book  of  her  verses, 
which  were  so  depressing  (in  theme  and  form)  that 
I  burnt  them  forthwith,  and  I  have  never  heard  tell 
of  the  girl  in  black  again,  although  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  has  been  to  a  great  many  other 
churches  in  the  same  guise.  Now  why  did  she  do  it  ? 
She  never  got  anything  out  of  it  but  trouble  and 
expense.  A  love  of  being  in  the  limelight,  I  suppose, 
and  a  flair  for  acting.  There  are  some  souls  who 
are  so  utterly  twisted  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  the  sinfulness  of  lying.  But 
that  does  not  necessarily  destroy  the  reality  of  their 
religious  endeavours  in  lucid  moments.  God  knows  all 
about  it.  It  may  be  that  these  grown-up  children 
are  living  in  a  world  of  make-believe,  out  of  which 
they  come,  as  naturally  as  a  little  child  from  "  let's 
pretend,"  to  say  their  prayers.  And  then  the  make- 
believe  world  closes  in  upon  their  mind  and  soul,  and 
they  perform  incredible  follies.  "  Like  as  a  Father 
pitieth  his  own  children  ..."  And  St.  Paul  bade 
us  suffer  fools  gladly. 

But  one  must  walk  warily.  Only  with  the  young 
dare  one  seek  to  conquer  by  patient  love.  The 
grown-up  children  must  be  sternly  governed. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  never  safe  to  leave 
money  in  our  vestry,  for,  somehow  or  other,  it  always 
disappeared.  The  strictest  watch  never  revealed  the 
thief.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to 
put  all  one's  money  into  the  trousers  pocket  when  one 
went  to  conduct  a  service. 
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But  one  day  it  all  came  out,  for  love  had  conquered. 
A  little  altar  boy,  clad  in  scarlet  and  white  linen 
(white  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints),  came  up 
to  one  of  the  clergy  in  church,  and  timorously  thrust 
into  his  hand  a  piece  of  silver.  He  was  very  white, 
and  his  little  lips  were  tightly  compressed.  He  said, 
expecting  to  be  excommunicated  forthwith,  and 
bowing  his  golden  locks  to  the  wrath  of  Holy  Church, 
"  Farver,  take  it.  Its'  your'n,  anyway.  Please  don't 
let  me  go  in  the  vestry  any  more,  for  what  I  sees  I  has 
to  take." 

We  kept  that  Charles  Peace  on,  and  he  had  many 
bitter  struggles.  I  remember  one  terrible  night  when, 
in  a  voice  broken  by  bitter  sobs,  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  "go  back  on  the  streets." 

"  I  was  honest,"  he  said,  "  until  I  come  to 
church  ;  and  now  I  have  to  steal.  Do  let  me  go 
away." 

What  he  meant,  of  course,  was  that  his  honesty 
led  to  no  uneasy  conscience  until  he  came  to  church  ; 
and  no  painful  scenes  between  him  and  the  folk  from 
whom  he  stole. 

But  we  did  not  let  him  go.  He  continued  to  have 
the  free  run  of  the  clergy  house.  And  now  that 
skilful  little  criminal,  who  could  as  deftly  pick  a 
pocket  as  shell  a  pea-nut,  is  an  honest  man. 

It  was  love  that  conquered  him.  Mind  you,  if 
he  had  been  in  my  own  charge  I  should  have  adopted 
other  methods.  I  heartily  believe  in  the  discipline  of 
pain.  But  those  were  early  days,  and  it  is  not  wise 
to  introduce  the  cane  into  a  parochial  situation  until 
one's  position  is  established ;  and  one's  individual 
methods  are,  if  not  agreed  with,  at  any  rate  recognized 
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as  a  mode  of  procedure  found  to  be  effectual  by  the 
person  concerned. 

I  must  break  off,  for  a  moment,  to  consider  the  rod, 
and  I  will  spare  you  a  famous  quotation.  I  think, 
however,  that  its  administration  ought  to  be  an 
optional  punishment ;  that  is,  that  the  child  should 
be  permitted  to  choose  between  the  stick  and  some- 
thing else. 

Here  the  world  may  laugh  cynically.  Fancy  (I  can 
hear  it  say)  allowing  a  boy  to  choose  !  Of  course  he 
will  say  he  won't  have  it,  and  then  you  are  done. 

But  no  !  You  can  see  to  it,  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  that  the  alternative  punishment  is  more 
obnoxious  than  the  cane.  And,  anyway,  if  you  can 
but  convict  a  child  of  the  essential  horridness  of  sin 
you  can  easily  win  him  to  endure  the  stick.  That  was 
what  Pere  Lacordaire  once  did,  when  a  young  man, 
whose  faith  was  waning,  came  to  talk  things  over. 
He  bade  him  remove  his  shirt  and  then  he  scourged 
him.  The  pain  of  the  physical  punishment  .  .  .  the 
humiliation  .  .  .  brought  back  the  young  man's  faith. 
Oh  !  I  have  longed,  very  often,  to  administer  such 
discipline  to  young  men  who  have  become  careless 
over  holy  things,  but  I  have  not  dared.  We  Anglo- 
Catholic  priests  are  not  very  vivid  in  our  ways  of 
action.  Perhaps  we  do  not  scourge  others  because  we 
do  not  scourge  ourselves.  We  shrink  from  imposing 
the  smallest  humiliation  upon  another  for  fear  of 
losing  him.  We  close  our  eyes  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  harder  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  anything 
(even  of  the  "  Smart  Set  ")  the  more  folk  try  to  join. 
An  effectual  tonic  for  any  club  is  the  expulsion  of 
two-thirds  of  its  members,  and  the  scourging  of  the 
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other  third.  The  expelled  will  come  back.  I  commend 
a  study  of  Father  Faber's  Anglican  ministry  at  Elton 
in  the  days  when  one  was  liable  to  be  put  in  a  horse- 
trough  for  being  a  Puseyite.  And  of  St.  Philip  Neri's, 
who  used  to  discipline  his  beloved  little  boys,  when 
they  were  bad-tempered  or  proud,  by  making  them 
walk  down  the  street  in  comic  noses.  And  he  got 
away  with  it  too  !  Be  frightful  in  your  discipline. 

But  be  human,  and  at  times  a  little  mad. 

It  was  my  boys  who  introduced  the  cane  into  our 
regime.  It  happened  on  this  wise.  One  summer  day, 
a  week  before  a  camp,  they  were  discovered  in  a 
"  crime."  I  have  come  to  believe,  since,  that  there 
was  some  misunderstanding.  They  had  failed  to 
report  for  duty.  Now  that  was  unusual,  but  forgetful- 
ness  is  never  taken  as  an  excuse,  and  so  the  sharp 
punishment  of  a  day  less  of  camp  was  imposed.  Those 
who  had  reported  for  duty  should  go  down  in  the 
charabanc,  and  those  who  had  not  should  follow  on 
the  next  day  by  train.  It  doubled  the  expense,  they 
pointed  out.  But  I  was  adamant. 

I  never  knew  a  group  of  boys  more  miserable  over 
any  punishment  in  my  life,  and,  as  a  long  week 
dragged  by,  we  began  to  feel  very  bad  about  it 
Obviously  in  my  anger  I  had  chosen  the  wrong 
punishment.  But  I  could  not  retreat. 

Then  I  had  a  bright  thought  on  a  gloomy  night. 
"  Let  us  go,"  I  said  to  the  sulky  crowd,  "  and  pray 
about  it.  It  may  be  that  a  suitable  alternativa 
punishment  will  become  clear.  No  harm  in  trying, 
anyway."  And  so  we  repaired  to  the  church. 

There  we  did  pray  hard,  in  silence,  I  as  well  as  they 
for  deliverance  from  an  impending  tragedy. 
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At  the  close  of  our  prayers  one  of  them  said  (he 
had  evidently  been  given  a  revelation) :  "  Why  not 
give  us  the  cane,  Father  ?  "  And  the  others  chimed  in : 
"  Oh,  yes,  do  give  us  the  cane  ?  "  And  I  said  :  "  But 
I  haven't  got  a  cane."  And  they  said  :  "  You  can 
buy  one  round  the  corner.  And  I  said  :  "  Here  is  a 
penny." 

Then  down  to  a  secluded  room.  They  formed  up 
in  a  queue,  and  I  walloped  the  lot.  And  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  better  I  felt  afterwards.  The  caning 
did  me  a  great  deal  of  good. 

One  touch  of  madness  makes  the  slum  your  slave. 
Prim  and  proper  methods  are  of  no  use.  And  my 
methods  would  be  no  use  anywhere  else.  If  anyone 
tries  to  adopt  them  he  will  probably  make  a  bad  mess 
of  his  work.  I  say  that  in  warning. 

My  cane  is  now,  so  to  speak,  like  a  Hobbs  bat, 
covered  with  signatures.  It  hangs  from  the  ceiling 
of  our  room  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  It  is  accepted. 
It  has  been  accepted  even  by  me.  On  rare  occasions 
I  have  much  enjoyed  a  share  of  the  condign  punish- 
ment, just  to  show  chumminess.  When  I  once  gave 
Henry  a  few  banders  I  chivalrously  gave  him  the  cane 
to  try  the  last  two  on  me.  He  hesitated,  shocked  at 
the  thought. 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  in  that  case  you  haven't  had 
a  proper  licking." 

"  Oh,  well,"  says  he,  "  I  don't  like  doing  it." 

"  But  I  command,  and  make  'em  juicy." 

He  did  so,  too,  and  it  was  an  interesting  experience. 
Ten  minutes  later  Henry  and  I  might  have  been  ob- 
served, by  a  watcher  or  a  holy  one,  to  be  sharing  also 
a  penn'orth  of  sweets. 
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A  Mr.  Ronald  Gurney,  at  a  British  Association 
Conference,  once  observed  :  "I  have  taught  in  Public 
Schools  and  Council  Schools,  and  I  say,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  that  the  code  of  honour  is  equally 
strong  in  both,  that  Council  School  boys  can  cherish 
and  guard  the  good  name  ...  of  their  schools,  that  no 
manifestation  of  team  spirit  on  Agar's  Plough  or  the 
Close  can  be  stronger  than  that  shown  by  Rodney 
House  playing  Drake  on  a  squalid  mud  patch  in  a 
suburban  park  in  the  house  football  competition  of  a 
school  in  a  London  slum." 

This  was  a  general  statement,  in  support  of  which 
I  have  produced  specific  examples.  I  would  match 
the  slum  boy  at  his  best,  for  sheer  gentility,  with  the 
highest-born  in  the  land.  His  thoughtfulness  for  home 
is  remarkable.  He  goes  to  Southend  or  Hadley  Woods 
for  a  day's  excursion,  with  a  shilling  in  his  pocket. 
He  never  returns  empty-handed.  His  pockets  bulge 
with  "  rock "  for  his  less  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters. 

One  day  I  found  a  good  job  for  one  of  my  boys.  He 
said  not  many  words  of  thanks,  but  diligently  saved 
his  weekly  pocket-money  until  he  had  accumulated 
five  shillings.  (Five  shillings  to  a  poor  boy  is  equiva- 
lent to  five  pounds  to  a  poor  man).  One  day  he 
presented  me  with  an  envelope  containing  a  five- 
shilling  tip  for  me.  Of  course,  I  took  it. 

I  find  the  boys  in  slumdom  are  willing  to  share 
almost  anything  with  me,  though  they  don't  always 
like  to  offer.  They  will  always  give  one  chip  potatoes 
from  scanty  suppers,  or  bits  of  ice-cream  wafers  fast 
diminishing  into  nothingness,  or  licks  of  toffee-apples. 
One  of  my  "  babes  "  was  recently  howling  because  he 
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had  lost  his  pocket-knife.    An  older  boy  immediately 
produced  his  own,  and  gave  it  to  him  "  for  keeps." 

They  also  write  you  letters  in  their  rather  crabbed 
writing,  which  for  affection  and  naivete  outclass  the 
public  school  boy's,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
any  from  him.  My  slum  boys  write  of  their  own  accord 
and  my  holidays  are  a  veritable  burden  of  letters. 
Out  of  a  heap  of  treasures  I  select  the  following  : 

"  I  hope  you  are  alright,  and  I  am  alright  ...  I  am 
in  your  study  writing  this  letter  and  it  seems  very 
lonely  without  the  fire  .  .  .  and  without  you  ...  I 
seem  to  be  getting  into  a  lot  of  trouble  now  ...  I  am 
shivering  all  the  time  with  the  cold  .  .  .  Goodbye 
now.  W." 

"  Better  late  than  never,  but  you  know  how  much 
I  hate  writing  letters  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 
You  might  have  wrote  to  me.  You  know  how  much  I 
hate  writing  letters.  Puer  amicos  fideles  habet.  The 
boy  has  faithful  friends.  About  that  problem  of  the 
chap  who  was  going  to  St.  Ives  with  the  wives  and 
cats — is  the  answer  2893  or  1  ?  Love  to  all.  H." 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  poetical  and 
somewhat  grousy  letter.  I  have  already  heard  of 
Erasmus.  I  think  he  plays  for  Yorkshire.  I  always 
mix  him  up  with  that  individual  Ruskin,  the  Channel 
swimmer  .  .  .  Devon's  runner-up  in  scenery  is  London, 
with  its  gas-works,  ware  houses,  fried-fish  shops  and 
timber-yards.  There,  I  have  made  an  effort  to  be 
poetical  and  descriptive.  I  am  trying  all  my  hardest 
to  be  a  good  boy.  T." 

There  is  a  fragrance  in  these  letters  which  forbids 
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me  to  tear  them  up,  though  they  multiply  as  the  years 
roll  by. 

The  slum  boy,  in  spite  of  my  examples  to  the 
contrary,  is  amazingly  honest  if  you  trust  him.  If  you 
do  not  trust  him  he  does  not  respect  you.  I  seldom 
count  my  change  when  a  boy  has  run  an  errand,  and 
I  never  lock  my  money-drawer.  I  leave  my  money 
all  over  the  place,  and  my  youngsters  could  make  a 
small  fortune  out  of  me  if  they  cared  to.  I  know  they 
are  honest,  because  they  often  bring  me  money  which 
they  have  discovered  in  odd  corners,  and  they  remember 
small  debts  which  I  forget. 

But,  with  this  spirit  of  chivalry,  must  be  recorded 
a  sinister  side  to  some  slum  folk,  who  are  not  mad, 
but  simply  malicious,  loving  to  destroy  reputation  a 
street  arabs  do  old  houses. 

"  The  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,"  of  which  the 
Psalmist  sings  in  the  91st  Psalm,  is  to  my  mind,  if  it 
was  not  to  his,  a  description  of  their  anonymous 
letters.  They  are  poisoned  arrows  barbed  with 
bitterness.  They  cause  much  suffering. 

Anonymous  letters  are  not  confined  to  little  villages. 
They  make  more  stir  in  the  country,  because  there 
is  less  to  talk  about  there  than  in  the  city,  where 
anonymous  letters,  when  they  are  noised  abroad,  are 
only  a  nine  days'  wonder.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
recipient  of  an  anonymous  letter  usually  makes  things 
worse  by  showing  it  round  in  indignation,  instead  of 
quietly  taking  it  to  the  authorities  and  leaving  them 
to  deal  with  it.  But  none  of  us  can  estimate  the 
suffering  these  letters  cause.  People  take  them  much 
to  heart.  They  brood  over  them.  They  wonder  what 
is  going  to  happen  next  .  .  .  and  it  generally  happens  I 
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Who  sends  these  letters  and  why  ?  We  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  adult.  It  is  not  always  so. 
I  remember,  many  years  ago,  a  tremendous  to-do 
over  some  letters.  All  sorts  of  people  received  them, 
and  all  sorts  of  people  were  suspected.  The  letters 
were  neatly  contrived  to  set  every  one  against  his 
neighbour.  It  took  me  three  months  to  detect  the 
author.  I  had  but  a  faint  suspicion,  but  one  day  I 
was  with  him  alone,  and  I  quite  casually  said  :  "  What 
about  those  letters  you've  been  sending  ? "  He 
blushed  crimson  and  owned  up.  He  was  a  little  lad  of 
twelve ! 

That  experience  taught  me  that  it  is  futile  to  attach 
any  weight  whatever  to  anonymous  letters.  They 
may  be  but  a  childish  prank.  Children  like  to  feel  big, 
and  the  idea  of  posting  a  letter  to  put  "  the  wind-up  " 
somebody  is  fine  fun.  They  do  not  know  what  they 
do.  One  letter  would  have  been  enough  for  the 
youngster  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  commotion. 
But  the  scare  turned  his  head,  and  he  went  on  with 
deeds  of  derring-do. 

There  are  other  anonymous  letters  which  seem  to 
me  even  worse  than  those  which  are  sent  to  create  a 
scare.  There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  public 
authorities  depend  upon  a  supply  of  secret  information. 
One  often  reads  of  information  being  lodged  with  the 
police  anonymously.  There  is  a  good  side  to  this. 
Let  us  recognise  it.  Mr.  Smith,  of  No.  1  Paradise 
Mansions,  may  know,  or  suspect,  that  Mr.  Jones,  of 
No.  2,  has  committed  a  crime.  He  does  not  want 
to  be  dragged  into  it.  He  might  become  unpopular. 
But  he  feels  he  ought  to  do  something.  So  he  lodges 
information  anonymously.  Now  for  the  bad  side. 
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The  lives  of  poor  people  are  often  made  utterly 
wretched  by  neighbours  who  try  to  do  them  a  bad 
turn  by  "  lodging  information."  Here  are  two  cases. 

A  stepmother,  who  lived  in  a  small  street,  appealed 
to  me  once  to  come  and  see  her  children.  I  went.  I 
found  her  in  tears.  No  children  were  visible.  She 
told  me  that  some  neighbour  had  lodged  information, 
out  of  pure  spite,  with  the  authorities,  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  ill-treating  and  starving  the  children. 
She  was  utterly  wretched,  and  hardly  dared  go  out 
of  doors.  Presently  up  ran  several  children,  rosy- 
cheeked,  well-fed,  and  happy  looking.  They  ran  to 
her  and  fondled  her.  That  was  disproof  enough.  I 
hope  the  "  inspector  "  saw  the  same  as  I. 

Another  poor  woman  was  receiving  benefit  from  an 
insurance  company.  She  was  not  allowed  to  work. 
"  May  I,"  she  asked  its  representative,  "  do  a  little 
light  work  now  and  then  for  a  friend  ?  I  do  it  really 
to  oblige.  She's  been  kind  to  me.  I  get  five  shillings 
a  week  for  it."  The  representative  was  satisfied. 
So  she  did  the  light  work  (an  hour  or  so  now  and  then) 
for  two  years,  until  a  neighbour  (unknown)  heard  tell 
of  it.  And  the  neighbour  bought  ink  and  paper,  and 
wrote,  anonymously,  to  the  insurance  company. 
The  woman  received  what  was,  to  her,  a  terrifying 
letter,  asking  for  an  explanation  and  hinting  at  a 
penalty  in  store.  She  did  not  sleep  for  nights.  She 
made  her  explanation,  and  no  doubt  the  board  "  sat  " 
on  it.  At  length  they  wrote  that  she  would  not  be 
punished,  but  must  cease  from  doing  the  work. 

This  sort  of  thing  frightens  poor  people  out  of 
their  wits,  and  makes  them  "  keep  themselves  to 
themselves  "  and  appear  unneighbourly.  Authorities 
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should  be  very  careful  how  they  deal  with  anonymous 
letters.  And  as  for  ourselves  .  .  .  the  wisest  thing  is 
to  burn  them  at  once,  and  say  not  a  word  about 
them  ...  or  take  them  to  the  police. 

I  have  written  so  much  about  sin  and  insanity  that 
my  book  must  be  almost  a  "  shocker,"  but  there  are, 
as  well,  the  saints. 

I  have  written  of  a  few,  and  their  light,  I  trust, 
has  illuminated  these  pages.  Let  me  conclude  with 
a  reference  to  a  small  girl  named  Louie  who  lived  in 
Stibbington  Street.  She  was  a  great  invalid,  with  a 
weak  heart,  and  seldom  could  walk  round  to  church. 
So  she  used  to  sit  on  the  doorsteps  and  play  with  the 
big,  rough  lads. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  she  influenced  them 
for  good.  They  did  not  swear  when  she  was  about. 
She  kept  them  from  gambling.  Now  and  then,  when 
she  found  her  way  round  slowly  to  St.  Mary's,  she 
brought  a  boy  with  her. 

She  was  a  lily  in  a  bed  of  nettles. 

There  came  a  day  when  God's  hand  plucked  his 
lily.  And  on  that  day  many  a  rough  lad  was  weeping. 
And  many  a  man  will  now  say  sometimes,  as  he  looks 
back  upon  his  childhood  :  "  God  bless  Louie.  She 
kept  me  straight  when  I  was  a  kid."  Such  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  and  bring  one  back  to  sanity. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
ROSES  IN  OUR  LADY'S  LAP 

THE  fame  of  the  Choir  of  Copthorne,  Sussex, 
which  struck  because  it  did  not  get  a  bean- 
feast, resounded  to  the  far  ends  of  the  Empire, 
and  most  of  us  wanted  to  know  how  much  "  striking  " 
the  Vicar  did  when  he  returned  from  a  rudely  disturbed 
holiday.    A  choir  is  not  least  among  the  worries  from 
which  a  tired  parson  seeks  escape  for  a  brief  period 
once  a  year.    I  pitied  that  parson,  and  thought  the 
choirboys  altogether  a  mean  lot. 

A  choir  is  an  assorted  collection  of  youngsters,  who 
attend  one  or  two  practices  a  week,  when,  it  is  alleged, 
they  learn  the  Sunday's  music.  These  practices  last 
about  an  hour.  If  the  choir-master  and  priest-in- 
charge  had  any  strength  left  after  the  first  hour  they 
would  go  on  for  another.  The  boys,  however,  are  as 
determined  as  Trade  Unionists  not  to  do  overtime. 

Needless  to  say,  they  look  just  as  if  they  had 
descended  from  Heaven.  They  have  the  hair  of 
angels,  the  eyes  of  archangels,  the  smiles  of  cherubs, 
the  aspect  of  the  veriest  seraphim — and  hearts 
strangely  at  variance  with  their  celestial  looks.  For 
murdering  a  master's  music  on  Sunday,  fighting  in 
the  cloisters,  making  clean  music  dog-eared  and  dirty, 
tearing  the  buttons  off  their  cassocks,  and  generally 
painting  the  church  red,  they  receive  about  two 
pounds  per  annum,  plus  an  annual  outing.  That, 
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sir,  is  what  a  choir  is,  and  do  not  be  misled  by  Mrs. 
Sprig  gins,  who  never  tires  of  saying  :  "  How  sweetly 
they  sing,  those  charming  boys,  and  oh  !  how  angelic 
they  look !  " 

A  long  association  with  this  virile  section  of  the 
community  has  cleared  my  mind  of  illusions,  and  led 
me  to  first  principles.  First,  choir  boys  should  not 
be  paid.  The  best  a  church  can  do  is  to  provide  a 
niggardly  sum  which  is  not  sufficient  reward.  Our 
boys  used  to  get  about  a  shilling  a  month,  less  farthing 
fines.  They  were  generally  in  debt  to  the  church. 
If  the  boot  is  put  on  the  other  foot  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  recruits  and  keenness.  I  make  my  boys  pay 
a  penny  a  week  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  in, 
and  lo  !  they  come.  The  choir  is  there  to  sing  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Striking  for  pourboires  is  a  sorry  business. 

In  my  time  I  have  struggled  through  one  or  two 
temporary  strikes.  A  dash  of  humour,  a  pinch  of 
reason,  an  ounce  of  sheer  dignity,  and  a  pound  of 
firmness  make  up  the  ingredients  of  that  humble-pie 
which  both  the  boys  and  the  parson  must  partake 
of  then.  Once,  many  years  ago,  I  am  told,  our  choir 
went  out  on  strike,  and,  in  the  manner  of  strikers,  sat 
in  a  serried  row  at  the  back  of  the  church.  The 
service  began.  "  Ah !  "  said  the  boys,  "  that'll 
show  Jem."  At  sermon  time  the  vicar  ascended  the 
pulpit,  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  said  calmly  : 

"  Er — ah — the  choir  is  in  the  wrong  place.  Will  it 
kindly,  at  once,  put  on  its  robes  and  sit  in  quire." 

From  the  greatest  even  unto  the  least,  the  boys 
arose  and  did  what  they  were  told.  That  was  the  end 
of  that  strike.  There  was  not  another  for  years. 

It  was  my  task  to  deal  with  the  next,  and  against 
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me  they  were  aggrieved.  They  told  me  indignantly 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  strike  directly,  and 
"  could  they  use  the  vestry  for  a  meeting."  * '  Certainly," 
I  replied,  "  do  you  mind  me  flitting  about  ?  "  "  Oh  ! 
Not  at  all."  They  gathered  together  the  benches  and 
sat  around,  while  the  leader  held  forth  upon  the 
enormities  of  their  Pharaoh.  It  was  most  intensely 
interesting.  I  found  it  difficult  to  concentrate  upon 
my  work  as  one  by  one  my  acts  of  injustice  were 
reviewed.  I  learnt  a  lot,  too.  "  How  much  longer  ?  " 
I  inquired  at  length.  "  We've  nearly  done,"  they 
chorused,  "  we're  going  to  be  good  boys  now."  I  let 
them  off  with  a  warning. 

On  another  occasion  they  drove  me  mad,  and  I 
thrust  them  from  my  presence,  cancelling,  in  one  fell 
swoop,  the  performance  of  a  play  which  we  had  been 
rehearsing.  That  play  was  a  low  comedy  written  by 
me,  but  several  of  the  leading  characters  insisted  on 
introducing  such  a  spirit  of  levity  as  was  calculated  to 
ruin  both  the  play  and  my  reputation.  Dejected  and 
exhausted  I  retired  into  the  dimly  lighted  church  to 
calm  my  aching  heart — and  hand  ...  I  heard  the  vestry 
door  open,  and  the  tread  of  stealthy  footsteps.  One  or 
two  curly  heads  peeped  into  the  church  and  saw  dim 
darkness.  Then  silence,  and  at  last  a  hoarse  voice  : 
"  Let's  lock  him  in  !  "  I  stirred  not,  and  the  door  was 
softly  closed.  After  a  while  I  went  to  the  door,  expect- 
ing to  find  it  locked.  It  was  not .  .  .  and  there  were  the 
boys  sitting  on  the  benches  in  penitent  silence.  "  We 
were  going  to  lock  you  in,"  said  their  leader,  "  but  we 
thought  better  of  it."  "  And  if  you  had,"  said  I,  "  I'd 
have  gone  out  of  the  front  door  and  caught  you  in  the 
rear."  We  parted  dearest  friends. 
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I  could  tell  much  more  about  choir  boys  and  their 
crimes — of  the  cherub  who  fixed  my  face  with  a  mirror 
as  the  sunlight  shone  through  a  painted  window 
during  a  sleep-inducing  sermon ;  of  the  seraph  who 
could  not  come  to  choir  practice  because  he  had  lost 
his  hat ;  of  the  archangel  who  secreted  The  Magnet 
in  the  pages  of  his  English  Hymnal ;  of  the  cassock 
that  was  handed  down,  from  generation  to  generation, 
with  the  pockets  full  of  love-letters.  I  could,  indeed, 
tell  a  tale  of  every  grade  and  rank  of  this  angelic 
hierarchy.  Rather,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  wrestle 
with  the  genus  choir  boy,  I  would  say — Let  them  be 
angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and 
so  on,  but  never  thrones  and  dominations,  for  better 
it  is  to  have  an  incomplete  hierarchy  than  .  .  .  the  Choir 
of  Copthorne  Church.  And  let  them  learn  to  keep 
silence. 


"  Dear  William, 

Will  you  come  and  sit  next  to  me  ?  I  am  very 
lonely.  Pleace  send  back  answer." 

Such  was  the  heartrending  note  that  I  picked  from 
off  the  floor.  No,  they  were  not  two  boys  in  detention, 
for  then  they  could  have  spoken.  Internal  evidence 
leads  to  that  conclusion.  Nor  were  they  a  boy  and 
girl  essaying  a  mild  flirtation.  Nor,  indeed,  were  they 
anything  but  two  of  my  choristers,  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  a  penchant  for  making  a  noise.  They  were  trying 
to  keep  a  resolution  (we  call  it  "  revolution  "  in  the 
slums)  to  be  wholly  silent  for  a  day.  These  boys  were 
in  Retreat. 

If  you  have  never  been  in  Retreat  you  cannot  plumb 
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to  the  depths  the  utter  desire  in  the  heart  of  adult  and 
child  to  have  a  good  long  "  jaw."  But  let  me  tell  you. 

My  memory  carries  me  into  the  past  on  Retreat 
day  . . .  Very  soon  I  shall  collect  two  dozen  youngsters 
and  bundle  them  into  a  bus.  The  noise !  They  will 
sing  their  latest  fancies.  They  will  push  and  shove  and 
drive  the  conductor  barmy.  It  is  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  when  we  get  off  we  shall  go  up  the  hill,  and  find  a 
large  house.  As  we  pass  the  garden  gate  I  shall 
"  shish,"  and  a  subdued  hush  will  fall  upon  the  exu- 
berant boys.  And  then — a  silence.  That  silence  may 
not  be  broken  until  after  breakfast  on  Monday.  A 
miracle. 

For  a  day  and  a  half  those  turbulent  youngsters  will 
fight  with  such  devils  as  even  St.  Anthony  in  the 
desert  was  not  called  upon  to  combat.  He  was  St. 
Anthony  and  these  boys  are  slum  boys — jolly  chaps  of 
all  ages  from  ten  to  sixteen.  And  they  will  love  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  have  had  them  in 
Retreat  before.  Some  are  rather  hipped  at  times 
(hence  the  note  to  William).  One  would  think  that  such 
youngsters  would  hate  the  silence,  hate  the  praying, 
hate  the  seclusion.  They  love  it,  though  it  "  hurts." 
Each  has  his  narrow  bed,  like  the  saints  in  the  hymn 
who  rest.  Each  may  sit  in  the  Common  Room,  buy 
pencils  and  notebooks  and  write  out  spiritual  essays 
(I  regret  to  say,  being  quite  honest,  that  now  and  again 
they  illuminate  the  essays  by  caricatures  of  me). 

They  will  sit  at  long  tables  and  eat,  and  choke  down 
occasional  sniggers  when  the  mustard  is  passed  up 
instead  of  the  sugar,  what  time  a  book  is  read — 
The  Imitatio,  the  Life  of  a  Saint,  or  something  more 
racy.  Now  and  again  the  bell  will  chime,  and  they 


will  come  to  the  chapel.  It  is  a  sweet  chapel.  It  has 
flowers  in  nooks  and  niches.  The  altar  gleams  with 
candles.  They  will  conduct  some  services  them- 
selves, and  I  the  rest.  We  shall  sing  something  they 
love  even  more  than  "  Bye-bye,  Blackbird  " — the 
ancient  plaint-chant  of  the  church.  There  will  be 
addresses,  and  the  reckoning  up  of  the  soul's  account, 
and  sundry  unburdenings  of  conscience.  Perhaps, 
if  they  are  very  good,  on  Sunday  afternoon  we  shall 
go  for  a  walk  for  an  hour,  and  kick  off  some  of  our 
spirit.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  the  silence  will  be 
deep  and  very  golden. 

Now  I  begin  to  hear  a  critic  saying  "  Cruelty  to 
animals,"  and  I  agree  in  behalf  of  the  Conductor. 
He  has  a  trying  time.  He  never  quite  knows.  One 
stupid  boy  can  spoil  the  Retreat  completely.  But 
as  for  the  boys  themselves  ...  ah  !  no.  Dare  I  let 
the  days  speed  by  without  arranging  the  annual 
Retreat  I  am  assailed  on  every  hand.  They  count  it 
a  great  adventure,  and,  what  is  more,  they  try  to  pay 
for  it.  I  shall  go  round  with  the  bag.  The  bag  will 
not  be  empty. 

I  wonder  if  the  public  realizes  how  the  Retreat 
Movement  has  advanced,  and  how  it  appeals 
especially  to  them  who  live  amid  never-ending  noise  ? 
There  are  few  clergy  who  do  not  aim  at  a  three  days' 
Retreat  each  year ;  there  are  thousands  of  lay  folk 
and  boys  and  girls  who  welcome  the  chance  when 
they  get  it.  Silence  is  a  beautiful  thing.  Great 
marvels  are  revealed  to  the  soul  in  silence.  It  is  as 
if  one  were  lifted  up,  when  stricken,  into  a  place  of 
healing. 

I  am  tempted  to  point  the  contrast  between  the 
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modern  Retreat  and  Wesley's  Home  for  Boys, 
described  by  Southey.  There  they  rose  at  four, 
winter  and  summer,  spent  an  hour  in  private  devotion, 
breakfasted,  walked  and  worked  for  hours  on  end 
(under  strict  supervision).  There  was  no  play  and 
never  a  holiday.  One  of  the  lessons,  or  may  be 
diversions,  was  the  viewing  of  a  corpse  if  one  were 
handy.  It  was  an  encouragement  to  conversion. 
Wesley  records  in  his  Journal  a  letter  from  a  master. 
It  begins  :  "  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — One  Wednesday  .  .  . 
God  broke  in  upon  our  boys  in  a  surprising  manner," 
and  relates  how  a  spirit  of  prophesying  fell  upon  them. 
Poor  little  chaps  !  Was  it  the  corpse  that  did  it  ? 
Southey  seems  to  think  so.  But  Wesley  believed  in 
it.  Wesley  was  a  fine  man.  He  did  a  great  work. 
He  did  not  understand  small  boys. 

Well,  there  is  no  prophesying  in  my  Retreats.  If 
there  were  I  should  send  the  prophet  home  to  his 
mother  to  be  given  black  jack.  In  our  Retreats  we 
smile  at  one  another,  and  lose  ourselves  in  a  week-end 
wonderland,  and,  on  Monday  morning,  return  to 
school  or  office  happy,  noisy,  and  triumphant. 

A  child's  capacity  for  prayer  is  wonderful  when 
you  give  him  undisturbed  opportunity,  as  one  finds 
out  in  Retreat,  and  on  other  occasions  when  worship 
is  carefully  organized. 

It  is  the  custom  of  my  boys,  as  I  have  said,  to  spend 
a  day  in  prayer  each  month,  each  taking  turn,  and 
this  because  they  are  filled  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
be  together  in  a  Choir  School.  You  will  perhaps 
forgive  me  if  I  speak  of  this  adventure  in  detail,  both 
because  it  is  the  boldest  and  most  precarious  task 
that  I  have  embarked  upon,  and  because,  as  I  write 
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these  words,  I  know  that  Volume  II  of  this  book 
depends  upon  the  success  of  our  romantic  effort  to 
give  our  slum  choristers  the  privileges  so  far  the 
monopoly  of  well-to-do  churches.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, that  is,  because  many  things  may  intervene  to 
shatter  my  hope  of  writing  a  sequel  to  this  book  in 
ten  years'  time.  But  God  is  good.  When  I  came  to 
Somers  Town  eleven  years  ago  I  had  two  prayers  on 
my  lips,  the  first  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  tarry  at 
my  task  for  many  a  day,  and  the  second  that  I  might 
be  given  the  privilege  of  training  one  boy  for  the 
priesthood.  As  my  prayers  were  destined  then  to 
receive  an  answer  exceeding  hope  or  thought,  so  they 
may  be  now.  But  here  I  must  turn  to  an  incident 
that  was  a  milestone  in  my  pilgrimage. 

About  six  years  ago  the  choir  began  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  a  very  happy,  and  reasonably  well  governed 
family ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  boys  shewed  promise. 
One  of  them  seemed  to  be  the  kind  of  boy  who  would, 
by  careful  training,  make  a  good  priest.  I  never 
have  been  able  to  see  any  satisfactory  reason  why 
slum  boys  should  not  be  trained  for  the  priesthood. 
The  Church  needs  recruits  urgently,  and  it  is  both 
the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  clergy  to  foster  vocation. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  can  use  those  of 
slum  origin  as  he  once  used  Galilean  fisher-folk. 

So  I  trained  the  boy  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I 
remember  how  he  gave  up  his  camp  one  year  to  trek 
off  (a  romantic  little  figure  in  grey)  all  by  himself  to 
a  distant  seminary,  there  to  be  put  through  his  paces. 

He  failed  to  pass  the  test.  By  some  mischance  the 
seminary  failed  to  notify  us.  And  thus  we  waited 
anxiously  throughout  the  summer. 
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Then,  after  hope  deferred  had  made  the  heart 
sick,  came  the  tidings  that  the  boy  could  not  be 
received ;  and  in  the  pessimism  of  the  period  he 
abandoned  his  high  ideal. 

I  have  sat  down  to  learn  many  hard  lessons  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  but  that  was  one  of  the 
hardest,  because  I  was  not  well  at  the  time ;  and 
the  lad  was  as  an  adopted  son  to  me ;  and,  coupled 
with  the  loss  of  his  ideal,  I  noticed  a  remarkable 
change  come  over  him.  Faithfulness  was  submerged 
by  fractiousness,  and  there  came  a  melancholy  day 
when  I  felt  bound  to  take  him  to  my  door,  and  close 
it  upon  him,  firmly,  and  apparently  finally.  That 
was  what  St.  Monica  had  to  do  to  her  son  Augustine, 
and  then  watch  from  afar  the  child  in  the  far  country. 
How  deep  the  suffering  is  that  firmness  brings  may 
perhaps  be  best  judged  from  Francis  Thompson's 
beautiful  lines  about  Monica. 

The  floods  lift  up,  lift  up  their  voice, 
With  a  many- watered  noise  I 
Down  the  centuries  fall  those  sweet 
Sobbing  waters  to  our  feet, 
And  our  laden  air  still  keeps 
Murmur  of  a  Saint  that  weeps. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  weeping  bitterly 
over  the  loss  of  a  boy. 

It  became  apparent  that  I  needed  to  take  a  holiday, 
and  so  I  took  one,  and  I  was  half  determined  to  make 
it  my  last  one  from  Somers  Town,  and  to  return  only 
to  leave  for  ever.  How  close  I  came  to  doing  so  none 
was  at  the  time  aware.  How  I  was  prevented  I  pro- 
pose to  tell  you  now. 

My  wife  and  I  just  took  train  to  nowhere  in  par- 
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ticular.  We  were  both  worn  out  and  grieved.  We 
made  no  plans,  But  a  place  in  Surrey,  to  which  I  had 
never  been  and  to  which  I  had  no  reason  to  go,  and 
no  particular  desire  to  go,  kept  ringing  in  my  mind, 
and  so  we  took  tickets  there,  and  arrived  very  late  at 
night.  On  the  morrow  we  prepared  for  a  lengthy  stay. 

It  was  winter,  and  the  snow  was  heavy  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  wild  wind,  blowing  among  the  white- 
mantled  pine  trees,  made  the  days  bleak  and  desolate, 
and  in  tune  with  my  own  mood.  Time  sped  by.  The 
darkness  did  not  lift.  Our  future  seemed  not  to 
matter  much.  And  then  happened  a  very  small 
thing.  We  met  the  local  priest,  and  he  kindly  con- 
sented to  allow  us  to  hold  our  summer  camp  in  his 
grounds.  And  thus,  with  one  satisfactory  result  of 
our  stay  in  the  wilderness  to  cheer  us,  we  returned 
at  last  to  London. 

The  spring  came,  and  brought  its  healing  to  heart 
and  mind ;  and  then  the  summer ;  and  the  child 
whom  I  had  turned  from  my  door  was  again  in  our 
midst.  Only  he  shewed  no  returning  to  his  former 
desire  for  the  priesthood,  and  I  no  wish  to  press  the 
matter  upon  him. 

We  went  among  the  pine  trees  to  camp,  and  it 
was  a  happy  one.  Again,  the  future  was  swayed  by 
a  simple  action,  A  lady  one  day,  as  I  was  walking 
with  the  boys,  gave  me  a  bag  of  apples. 

In  the  beautiful  grounds  that  we  have  lately  bought 
for  our  Choir  School  there  blow  apple  trees  in  the 
wind,  and  their  crimson  fruit,  as  I  write  these  words, 
is  falling  softly  upon  the  lawns  on  which  they  stand. 
Those  apple  trees  were  the  fruit  of  the  apples. 

A  year  rolled  by,   and  another  camp  was  being 
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prepared  for,  this  time  in  a  different  place.  One  day 
I  opened  a  letter  from  the  lady  who  gave  me  the 
apples.  I  had  forgotten  both  her  and  the  apples. 

She  asked,  were  we  going  there  again,  and  would  I 
welcome  a  donation  ?  I  replied  that  we  were  not, 
but  needed  money  urgently.  She  sent  me  a  little. 

I  had  just  put  into  print  an  appeal  for  enough 
money  to  train  two  boys  for  the  priesthood.  A  little 
while  before,  the  lad  who  had  made  me  sorry  had 
come  back  to  his  former  desire,  and  had  inspired 
another  of  my  boys  .  .  .  the  most  unlikely  one  in 
the  world,  a  lad  who  had  been  reckoned  among  our 
roughest  diamonds.  He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  but 
always  in  trouble  (which  he  still  roundly  declares  was 
not  his  fault !)  and  always  being  turned  out  of  my 
house  for  creating  disturbance  !  After  he  was  turned 
out  it  would  take  him  a  fortnight  to  turn  in,  and  he 
would  approach  by  one  doorstep  at  a  time,  with  a 
frown  less  each  evening,  until,  by  dint  of  coaxing  and 
ragging,  he  would  come  at  length,  grim  and  grimy, 
into  the  house  again,  only  to  be  turned  out  forthwith 
for  another  "  crime."  There  would  be  a  disturbance, 
and  I  would  enter  the  room,  and  find  him  to  be  the 
ringleader,  and  send  him  out,  and  find  out,  then,  that 
he  was  merely  the  victim.  And  he  would  not  come 
back.  He  was  the  scapegoat,  always. 

This  lad  had  one  day  borrowed  a  Latin  book  from 
me,  to  see,  he  said,  what  it  looked  like,  and  I,  little 
dreaming  of  his  long,  long  thoughts,  lent  him  it,  and 
thought  no  more  until  one  day  he  proudly  shewed  me 
twenty  pages  of  Latin  exercises  done  unaided. 

There  were  these  two  to  be  encouraged,  and,  hardly 
daring  to  hope  for  any  result  of  my  appeal,  I  printed, 
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as  I  have  said,  a  tiny  paper,  and  sent  it  out  here  and 
there.  I  despatched  one  to  the  lady  of  the  apples. 

By  return  of  post  she  promised  to  sponsor  these 
lads  throughout  their  college  career. 

Thus,  by  a  curious  train  of  events,  I  was  led  to 
examine  the  whole  trend  of  my  work  minutely,  and 
I  began  to  be  fired  with  a  desire  to  give  to  our 
slum  boys  advantages  which  are  denied  them  .  .  . 
because  they  are  slum  boys.  One  after  another  I  sent 
the  most  promising  of  our  older  ones  to  college  ;  and 
the  younger  to  Public  School. 

This  training  work  (and,  as  well,  the  establishment 
of  a  centre  in  the  parish  where  young  men  from  other 
parts  of  London  may  receive  instruction  towards 
matriculation,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  that  bar  their  way  to  the  priesthood) 
has  cost  nearly  £2000  a  year  for  several  years  .  .  . 
and  the  wonderful  thing  is  this,  that,  although  there 
have  been  moments,  time  and  again,  when  the  whole 
structure  of  my  work  has  been  on  the  point  of  com- 
plete collapse  through  lack  of  funds,  there  has  been 
no  collapse.  The  widow's  cruse  is  an  everyday 
miracle  for  them  who  trust  in  God.  There  has  been 
failure,  but  only  of  one  or  two  lads  who  failed  to  make 
the  best  of  the  unique  opportunities  given  them. 

This  element  in  our  life  .  .  .  the  arrival  for  holidays 
of  our  Public  Schoolboys,  for  instance  .  .  .  introduced 
a  school  spirit  into  the  choir,  and  us  to  the  wild, 
seemingly  impossible  task  of  founding  a  Choir 
School,  so  that  each  boy,  whether  bright  or  dull,  might 
have  a  chance ;  and,  by  obviating  the  need  to  go  to 
any  work  that  presented  itself  when  school-leaving  age 
was  reached,  they  might  be  kept  from  those  disin- 
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tegrating  influences  that  have  ruined  not  a  few  of  them 
in  the  past ;  and  that  an  example  might  be  set  to 
other  choirs  to  revive  the  kind  of  work  that  made  old 
England  merrie.  Or  at  any  rate  learned. 

For  the  old  Choir  Schools  wherein  our  children 
learned  to  sing  to  the  praise  of  God  were  the  fore- 
runners of  our  modern  schools,  wherein  a  dilute 
idealism  has  usurped  the  place  of  religion.  In  olden 
days  each  Cathedral  had  a  song  school  for  choristers, 
as  well  as  a  grammar  school  for  other  children.  The 
schoolmaster  was  generally  one  of  the  high  officials 
of  the  Chapter.  The  statutes  of  Wells  Cathedral,  in 
1457,  shew  that  boys  slept  three  abed,  that  play-time 
was  half  an  hour,  or  at  most  an  hour,  before  supper 
in  the  winter,  after  it  in  the  summer ;  and  that  they 
were  told  not  to  gnaw  their  bread,  but  cut  it,  and  not 
to  pick  their  teeth  with  their  knives. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  view,  for  the  revival  of 
parochial  Choir  Schools  for  poor  boys.  They  have 
already  been  founded  in  well-to-do  parishes  here  and 
there.  At  any  rate,  the  school  slant  of  our  choir 
seemed  to  point  us  towards  that  ideal.  But  how  could 
it  ever  be  brought  to  pass  ? 

There  was  no  money.  Every  moment  was  spent 
in  toil  for  the  privileged  few  who  were  being  schooled 
outside.  There  was  no  suitable  site,  or  even  the  hint 
of  it.  There  was  not  the  proper  staff  available.  Oh  ! 
no.  It  was  just  a  mad  dream.  It  could  never  come 
to  pass. 

Then,  one  by  one,  there  came  together  a  perfect 
staff  for  such  an  enterprise.  How,  is  a  matter  that 
falls  outside  the  purpose  of  this  chapter.  But  it 
came  together,  and  one  of  its  members  was  a  young 


musician  who  is  destined,  I  feel  sure,  to  leave  his  mark 
upon  English  church  music.  The  bud  seemed  to  be 
slowly  opening.  At  times  one  held  one's  breath.  It 
could  never  be. 

And  then  I  considered  the  apples. 

And  then  I  was  suddenly  made  to  go  and  consider 
apple  trees. 

There  stood  the  perfect  site  ...  in  heavenly  sur- 
roundings. I  walked  through  its  lovely  gardens  and 
looked  at  the  house.  Yes,  indeed  !  It  did  seem  to 
be  the  perfect  house,  too.  But  we  could  not  do  it. 
Absurd  !  £6000,  and  only  four  days'  option.  Mar- 
vellously cheap.  Worth  twice  as  much,  clearly 
Women  are  so  tiresome.  I  wanted  another  two  years 
to  toy  with  the  Choir  School  notion,  and  then,  maybe 
in  ten  .  .  .  Oh  !  well.  No  harm  in  looking.  No ! 
Certainly  one's  answer  must  be  "  No."  Everything 
is  going  well.  The  money  needed  for  one's  training 
experiment  is  found  .  .  .  somehow  .  .  .  year  by  year. 
One  has  climbed  out  of  the  rut  of  personal  debt.  One 
wants  a  few  years  of  quiet.  The  stress  of  all  this 
labour  .  .  .  the  heart-breaking  failures  .  .  .  the  spiritual 
strain  of  success  .  .  .  the  coming  and  going  .  .  .  the 
days  and  nights  devoid  of  ease  ...  oh  !  these  had  been 
one's  lot  hitherto,  and  now  there  was  a  calm,  a  time  to 
lie  fallow,  to  watch  the  seeds  sown  in  the  former  days 
rise  up  and  ripen  in  the  sun  ;  and  to  garner  them  ;  and 
encourage  (as  an  estimable  ancient)  the  new  labourers 
who  were  young  enough,  and  zealous  enough,  to  sing 
while  they  harvested,  whereas  I  could  only  harvest. 

I  shrank  from  the  thought  of  tying  a  new  halter 
round  my  neck,  that  well  might  leave  me  broken, 
bankrupt  and  bereft  even  of  the  work  I  loved.  And 
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yet  .  .  .  there  were  those  hints  .  .  .  Dared  I  ignore 
them  ?  The  lady  and  the  apples.  The  cruse  that 
had  never  failed.  The  success  of  our  educational 
work.  The  character  of  the  choir.  The  staff  that 
was  available,  but  might  not  be  so  again.  I  groaned. 
It  was  inescapable.  And  yet  so  foolish. 

Then  I  found  myself  within  a  Grotto.  It  was 
unexpected  .  .  .  and  very  beautiful  .  .  .  why,  if  one 
put  a  figure  of  the  Mother  of  God  up  there  upon  the 
ledge,  over  the  plashing  waters,  it  would  be  the 
loveliest  Grotto,  assuredly,  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  sun  shone  through  the  glazed  roof  of  the  great 
winter  garden  that  had  been  wondrously  formed  by 
hands  assuredly,  though  unconsciously,  guided  by 
Angels,  and  the  masses  of  green  foliage  that  adorned 
the  narrow  pathways  all  around  seemed  to  bespeak  a 
consecration.  Yes  ...  we  could  make  this  ineffably 
beautiful.  It  might  become  a  holy  spot  to  inspire  the 
weary  toilers  in  the  bedlam  of  Somers  Town ;  it 
might  become  a  part  of  Heaven  wherein  the  songs 
of  my  boys  would  sweetly  commingle  with  the  songs 
of  Angels  ...  So  I  dreamed  .  .  .  and  then  a  voice  spoke. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  gentle  lady. 

She  said  :    "  Come  and  see  the  lovely  cupboards." 

That  is  just  like  a  woman. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  make  this  plunge  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  You  understand  what  it  means  ?  v 

"  I  think  I  do,"  she  said. 

"  It  will  be  a  task  that  will  tie  me  here  for  a  life- 
time," I  warned  her.  "  There  will  be  no  rest  any 
more  for  either  of  us.  We  have  never  had  home  life 
as  others  have  it.  Ours  has  always  been  a  place  for 
other  folks  to  come  to.  But  this  will  end  even  the 
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peace  we  have.  I  can  never  become  Bishop  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands.  Why,  I  shall  not  even  be  able  to 
become  a  vicar  or  a  rural  dean.  Suppose  we  fail  .  .  . 
in  health  .  .  .  there  is  yours  to  be  thought  of,  and  you 
know  the  toll  that  Somers  Town  has  taken  .  .  .  and  we 
shall  need  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  .  .  .  and 
I  must  go  softly  all  my  days  appealing  ...  oh  !  I 
hate  the  thought  ...  let  us  escape.  The  Choir  School, 
after  all,  is  but  a  dream  ...  a  beautiful  dream  .  .  . 

"  Like  my  cupboards,"  she  said,  firmly,  "  and  they 
will  soon  be  full  of  Etons." 

"  But  shall  the  Etons  be  full  of  boys  ?  " 

44  You  mean  .  .  .  shall  we  drag  on  and  on  for  years, 
with  this  great  task  weighing  us  down,  while  the  boys, 
whom  we  excite  to  hope  for  the  Promised  Land,  go 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  .  .  .  ? 

"  Precisely,"  I  said.  "  You  have  described  the 
problem  poetically." 

44  Are  you  afraid  ?  " 

44  Of  breaking  their  hearts,  yes.  Of  looking  into 
eager  eyes  as  the  dread  age  of  fourteen  comes  upon 
this  one,  and  that,  and  the  dream  fades  away  ...  I 
do  not  think  I  could  bear  it.  After  all,  there  must  be 
a  limit  to  recklessness  .  .  .  ' 

44  But  need  there  be  a  limit  to  God's  bounty  ?  If 
those  cupboards  do  not  appeal  to  you,  then  look  at 
the  Grotto.  The  gardener  tells  me  that  there  is  a 
stone  of  old  London  Bridge  there.  That  one,  half- 
covered  by  moss." 

44  Most  interesting,"  I  said,  surveying  it.  4C  And 
not  far  away  is  the  stone  on  which  Dick  Whittington 
sat  when  he  heard  the  Bow  Bells  of  London.  So 
this  lovely  place  is  not  too  far  away  from  Somers 
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Town.  We  should  still  be  able  to  call  ourselves 
Cockneys." 

"  You  have  seen  the  garden  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  have.  It  is  perfect.  There  are 
apple  trees  a-blooming.  And  greenhouses.  And 
cottages.  And  garages.  And  a  large  room  for  a  gym. 
Well,  what  do  you  really  think  ?  ' 

We  looked  at  one  another.  Behind  her  passion  for 
the  cupboards  I  could  see  a  trembling  fear  .  .  .  she 
knew  full  well  all  that  the  plunge  would  mean  .  .  .  and 
yet  she  urged  me  on  ... 

"  Let  us  say  the  Angelus"  said  I,  and  at  that  a 
neighbouring  bell  rang  out  with  its  noon-day  chime. 
And  after  the  Angelus  the  words  of  a  canticle  came 
to  me,  as  I  looked  at  the  empty  Grotto  :  "  O  my  dove, 
that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock  in  the  secret  places  of 
the  stairs,  let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy 
voice  ;  for  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  is 
comely." 


Those  whom  I  have  interested  in  my  account  of 
the  greatest  adventure  in  my  life  will  no  doubt 
clamour  now  for  news  of  how  we  fared.  The  step  that 
we  took  in  that  enchanted  garden  is  but  six  months  old 
as  I  look  back. 

When  climbing  a  very  high  mountain  there  comes 
a  moment  when,  in  very  weariness,  one  imagines  that 
the  task  is  too  hard,  the  way  too  long,  and  the  progress 
insignificant  in  contrast  with  the  pinnacle's  distance. 
At  least  I  suppose  that  to  be  so.  I  have  climbed  but 
one  mountain  in  my  days  ;  and  then  I  fainted  for 
weariness  ;  and  thought  I  should  never  reach  the  top  ; 
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and  found,  when  I  did  reach  it,  that  it  was  hallowed 
by  a  great  Cross. 

When  we  shall  enter  into  the  Promised  Land  we 
know  not.  There  is  much  building  to  be  done.  There 
is  the  debt  to  be  cleared  away.  There  is  equipment 
to  be  found.  There  is  money  in  hand  to  be  got 
against  the  first  year's  running.  There  is  a  present 
need  for  ten  thousand  pounds.  Yet  has  our  task  been 
blest  at  the  outset  by  many  generous  gifts  . . .  and  what 
love  has  done,  love  will  do  again. 

At  night  times,  when  I  lie  awake,  as  I  often  do, 
I  feel  weighed  down  by  the  immensity  of  my  task. 
If  I  had  but  that  to  attend  to  it  would  be  more  than 
enough,  but  there  is  the  daily  care  of  the  children  in 
their  slum  environment,  and  the  incessant  claims  of 
general  work,  and  the  toll  made  upon  one's  slender 
reserve  of  strength  by  literary  work  .  .  .  this  book,  for 
example,  which  has  no  doubt  sagged  in  many  a  page  as 
the  pen  fell  from  my  hand  in  weariness. 

But  in  the  morning,  when  I  stand  at  the  altar, 
my  fears  flee  away,  and  I  can  smile  with  gratitude 
upon  my  God  for  deeming  me  brave  enough  to  bear 
the  burden.  And  I  trust  that  the  busy  world  outside, 
that  labours  and  plays  and  dances  and  weeps,  and 
requires  assurance  before  it  embarks  upon  a  business  ; 
and  weighs  this  and  that ;  and  cannot  away  with  the 
spirit  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  even  while  it  casts 
flowers  at  his  feet  in  admiration  ;  and  that  other 
world  of  adventure  and  sport,  that  risks  life  for  the 
guerdon  of  breaking  a  record ;  will,  for  a  moment, 
pause  to  realize  that,  when  one  depends  wholly  upon 
God  to  feed  one,  as  he  fed  Elijah  by  the  ravens,  there 
is  assurance  of  success,  not  that  measured  by  the 
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standard  of  outward  accomplishment,  but  of  fulfilling 
the  divine  purpose  ;  and  that  there  is  courage  needed 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  yes,  and  courage  shewn,  as 
well  as  in  the  realm  of  sport  so  often  purposeless.  I 
would  gladly  fly  the  Atlantic  to  escape  from  my 
present  burden  !  But  that  would  be  the  courage  of 
the  coward. 


Thus  the  "  Church  of  Adventure  "  faces  the  world 
around  it.  I  am  but  one  of  the  toilers.  There  are 
other  works  .  .  .  very  great  works  .  .  .  the  inception 
and  continuance  of  which  have  demanded  great 
courage.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Housing  adventure. 
There  are  labours  more  hum-drum,  but  not  less  brave 
.  .  .  The  effort  to  give  food  in  our  Kitchen  to  the  poor 
at  cost  price  during  the  winter,  when  there  has  been 
no  money  in  the  bank  at  all ;  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nursery  School  in  Somers  Town  ;  of  Father  Gault's 
printing  press,  where  he  employs  local  lads  and 
lassies ;  and  the  vast  network  of  organizations 
controlled  by  Father  Maryon- Wilso  n  and  members  of 
his  staff,  whether  the  parochial  clergy,  or  those  of  the 
Magdalen  College  Mission ;  the  brave  labours  of 
Lord  Clonmore,  Hugh  Brodie,  Cecil  Vincent  .  .  .  and 
all  who  have  gone  before  them. 

The  "  Church  of  Adventure  "  is  destined,  I  believe, 
to  leave  its  mark  upon  the  Church  of  England.  But 
time  shall  prove. 

And  now  I  beg  you,  "  secular  "  or  religious,  to 
pardon,  of  your  charity,  any  word  herein  that  savours 
of  self-sufficiency.  Time  is  short.  Eternity  is  long. 
There  will  come  a  day  (and  even  now  it  hastens 
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towards  us)  when  my  name  shall  be  forgotten,  as  it 
deserves  to  be ;  and  not  even  a  few  old  folk  will  be 
alive  to  speak,  with  lingering  fondness,  of  the  days 
when  they  and  we  trod  softly  a  sanctuary  paved  by 
sacrifice.  The  tide  of  life  comes  in  inch  by  inch.  We 
do  not  mark  it  now.  But  it  shall  cover  this  and  that, 
until  old  landmarks  are  all  gone,  and  familiar  faces 
vanished ;  and  our  family  be  folded  in  the  Heart  of 
God  for  ever. 

What  then  can  I  say  to  the  world  outside  but  this  ? 
The  night  cometh  when  no  man  may  work.  Why 
waste  the  day  on  that  which  does  not  profit.  Toil,  to 
be  of  value,  must  have  for  its  end  the  glory  of  God. 
While  it  is  yet  to-day,  we  should  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom.  We  all  go  stumbling  on  into  the  dark- 
ness, you  and  I,  whether  we  make  a  lot  of  money  or 
none ;  hate  or  love ;  laugh  or  weep ;  whether  our 
lips  be  prayerless,  or  our  hearts  on  fire  with  love  ;  we 
all  go  stumbling  on  ...  we  all  go  stumbling  on  ... 
but  not  alone. 

So,  good  Lord,  teach  us  to  serve  thee  as  thou 
deservest ;  to  give  and  not  to  count  the  cost ;  to 
fight  and  not  to  heed  the  wounds  ;  to  toil  and  not  to 
seek  for  a  reward  save  that  of  knowing  that  we  do 
thy  will. 
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